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TO ELIZABETH AND ROBIN, 

THE FAIRY PRATTLER, AND STILL MEEK HOT Of 

THE LETTERS, 

AND THROUGH YOU EQUALLY TO YOUR YOUNOER BROTHERS 

AMD SISTERS, 

THESE LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES 

OF THE VERY REMARKABLE AND WONDERFUI^ MAN WHO 
WATCHED YOUR EARLIEST DEVELOPMENT, 

AHD TO WHOM YOU WERE OBJECTS- OF TENDEREST LOTS 

AND SOUCITUDE,. 

ARE INSCRIBED BY YOUR 

AFFECTIONATE PARENT. 



PREFACE. 



Haying for more than sixteen years enjoyed a 
large share of the affectionate regards, sympathy, 
and inmost confidence of the most variously gifted 
and extraordinary man that has appeared in these 
latter days, it has been to me a most melancholy, 
though not unpleasing task, to arrange these ma- 
terials, so as to give to you, my dearest children; 
some idea — alas, how poor! — ^how inadequate it 
must be, of that friend for whose sake you are, if 
possible, more dear to me. 

To you, my dearest Elizabeth, the fairy Prattler 
of the Letters, and to you, Robin, the still Meek 
Boy, I am especially desirous to convey, through 
these fragments, some better, some more entirely 
^ individualized notion of the earliest friend, best, and 
first lost. 

Of the no less loving, not less to be loved 
Charles Lamb, having been housemates, your rec- 
ollection^ need not this aid. I stood beside the 
( grave, and saw when it received their loved forms, 
and, since then, I seem to have lived on their 
memories. 

Lamentation and regrets for the loss of such 
men would be felt by all who knew — and were 
worthy to be known by — them, as a grievous vnrong 
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done to their memories. If we have not learned 
from, and for, these men, that boisterous grief, 
grief of which the signs are external and visible, is 
an inadequate and unfitting tribute, then, as relates 
to the manner in which they would be remembered, 
they have failed to make themselves understood. 

Thoughts that are, indeed, too deep for tears, 
mingle with all our recollections of that gray-haired 
old man, that mightiest master of poetry and of 
philosophy in their truest and only valuable sense. 

To have known such a man, to have shared his 
many sorrows and sufferings, and to have partaken 
of the few and far-between gleams of glad and joy- 
ous sunshine which fell to his lot, are recollections 
to be cherished in the inner sanctuary of our hearts. 
Few, indeed, as were the gleams of genial, and 
warm, and cordial uprising of that noble and pure- 
minded spirit in later years, still to him it was an 
ever new delight to impart all he had learned, all he 
had experienced, and much in which he could only 
have been his own teacher, to those who sought 
him in sincerity and simplicity of heart. 

I seek most earnestly to make you know the 
minds of these, to you, ancient of days ; and I 
think I shall best effect this by allowing them to 
speak for themselves. ^^ Of the dead," says the 
old adage, " nothing but what is good." I say to 
you " nothing — or what is true,'" 

Of t|he first of these friends, both lost in the past 
year, I shall chiefly speak to you ; more full and 
sufficient records of the last I earnestly hope to 



see from the pen of one every way fitted, both by' 
love and fine appreciation of his character, to the 
task. 

I have given with the Letters such brief notices 
and recollections as seemed likely to enable you 
to appreciate that great and extraordinary mind, 
that greatest and truest philosopher, in the highest 
and only true sense of that term, in its combination 
with love. 

Upon the Letters and Conversations, however, I 
chiefly rely for conveying to you some slight image, 
though vastly inadequate, of the mind of this won 
derful, this myriad-minded man, whose loss is, 
however, far too recent to admit of just or adequate 
estimation. 

Cherished and sustained by his extraordinary 
intellect, and still more by the love and sympathy 
in which, like a vast reservoir, he always super- 
abounded, and the fulness of which seemed to arise 
from its overflowing, I have been able to arrive at 
settled and definite conclusions upon all matters to 
which I have heretofore attached value or interest. 
When I say that I have arrived at settled conclu- 
sions, you will not for a moment believe that my 
opinions can or ought to be received by others of 
a totally difierent experience, as truths for their 
minds ; still less that matters which depend upon 
individual experience and temperament can be per- 
manent truths for all time. You will find, and this 
it is which I wish to impress upon your minds, 
that a spirit of pure and intense humanity^ a spirit 
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of loye and kindness, to wUch nothing is too large, 
for which nothing is too small, will be to you, as it 
has ever been to me, its own "exceeding great 
reward." 

This, my dear children, and I do not now ad- 
dress you only, nor your younger brothers and sis- 
ters, but I would fain speak to, and, on this point at ' 
least, could wish to be heard by, all young" and 
confiding minds, — ^has been to me a solace in sor- 
row, an unspeakable reliance and support when all 
outward has been lowering and overcast. This, 
indeed, it is, in the language of an early letter, 
" which, like an ample palace, contains many man- 
sions for every other kind of knowledge (or renders 
it unnecessary) ; which deepens and extends the 
interest of every other (knowledge or faculty), gives 
it new charms and additional purpose : the study 
of which, rightly pursued, is beyond any other en- 
tertaining, l>eyond all others tends at once to tran- 
quillize and enliven^ to keep the mind elevated and 
steadfast, the heart humble and tender." In this is 
the purest source of mental self-reliance, of self- 
dependance, and thence Independence, under all 
circumstances. 



LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 



LETTER L 



Wednesday morning, Jan. 28M, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

Your friendly letter was first delivered to me at the 
lecture-room door on yesterday evening, ten minutes 
before the lecture, and my spirits were so sadly de- 
pressed by the circumstance of my hoarseness, that I 
was literally incapable of reading it. I now express 
my acknowledgments, and with them the regret that I 
bsud not received the letter in time to have availed my- 
self of it. 

When I was young I used to laugh at flattery, as, on 
account of its absurdity, I now abhor it, from my re- 
peated observations of its mischievous effects. Among 
these, not the least Is, that it renders honourable na- 
tures more slow and reluctant in expressing their real 
feelings in praise of the deserving, than, for the inter- 
ests of truth and virtue, might be desired. For the 
weakness of our mor^l and intellectual being, of which 
the comparatively strongest are often the most, and the 
'most painfully, conscious, needs the confirmation de- 
rived from the coincidence and sympathy of the friend, 
as mach as the voice of honour, within us denounces 
the pretences of the flatterer. Be assured, then, that 
I write as I think, when I tell you that, from the style 
and thoughts of your letter, Tshould have drawn a very 
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different conclusion from that which you appear to 
have done, concerning both your talents and the culti- 
yation which they have received. Both the matter and 
manner are manly, simple, and correct. 

Had I the time in my own power, compatibly with 
the performance of duties of immediate urgency, I 
would endeavour to give you, by letter, the most satis- 
factbry answers to your questions that my reflections 
and the experience of my own fortunes could supply. 
But, at all events, I will not omit to avail myself of 
your judicious suggestion in my last lecture, in which 
it will form a consistent part of the subject aiui purpose 
of the discourse. Meantime, believe me, wiUi great 
respect. 

Your obliged fellow-student 

of the true and the beseeming, 

S. T. COLERIDOE. 

The suggestion here alluded to was, if I remember 
rightly, as to the hesi mode of re-exciting that interest 
in and for mental cultivation and refinement, which, 
from lapse of time, had in most men actively employed, 
become dormant. This was fully treated in the last 
lecture. 



LETTER n. 

Sept. 20th, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 
Those who have hitherto chosen to take notice of 
me, as known to them only by my public character, 
have for the ^greater part taken out, not, indeed, a po- 
etical, but a critical, license to make game of me, in- I 
stead of sending game to me. Thank Heaven ! I am 
in this respect more tough than tender. But, to be se- 
rious, I heartily thank you for your polite remem- 
brance ; and, though my feeble health and valetudina- 
rian stomach force tae to attach no little value to the 
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present itself, I feel still more obliged by the kindness 
that prompted it. 

I trust that you will not come within the purlieus of 
Highgate without giving me the opportunity of assu- 
ring you personally that I am, with sincere respect, 

Your obliged, 

S. T. GoLEmpGE. 



LETTER m. 

Dec. 2d, 1818. 
My dear Sm, 
I cannot express how kind I felt your letter. Would 
to Heaven I had had many with feelings like yours, 
*^ accustomed to express themselves warmly and (as 
far as the word is applicable to you, even) enthusiasti- 
cally." But, alas ! during the prime manhood of my 
intellect I had nothing but cold water thrown on my ef- 
forts. I speak not now of my systematic and most un- 
provoked maligners. On them I haVe retorted only by 
pity and by prayer. These may have, and doubtless 
have, joined with the frivolity of ^* the reading public" 
in checking and almost in preventing the sale of my 
works ; and so far have done injury to my purse. Me 
they have not injured. But I have loved with enthusi- 
astic self-oblivion those who have been so well pleased 
that I should, year after year, flow with a hundred 
nameless rills into their main stream, that they could 
find nothing but cold praise and effective discourage- 
ment of every attempt of mine to roU onward in a dis- 
tinct current of my own ; who admitted that the An- 
cient Mariner, the Ghristabel, the Remorse, and some 
pages of the Friend, were not without merit, but were 
abundantly anxious to acquit their judgments of any 
blindness to the very numerous defects. Yet they 
knew that to praise, as mere praise, I was characteris- 
tically, almost constitutionally, indifferent. In sympa- 
thy alone I found at once nourishment and stimulus ; 
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and for sympathy alone did my heart craye. Th^ 
knew, too, how long and faithfully I had acted on the 
maxim, never to admit the faults of a worii of genius to 
thoee who denied or were incapable of feeling and 
understanding the beauties ; not from wilful partiality, 
but^as well knowing that in saying truth I should, to 
such critics, convey falsehood. If, in one instance in 
my literary life, I have appeared to deviate from this 
rule, first, it was not till the fame of the writer (which 
I had been for fourteen years successively toiling like a 
second Ali to build up) had been established ; and, sec-, 
ondly and chiefly, with the purpose, and, I may safely 
add, with the effect, of rescuing the necessary task from ~ 
malignant defamers, and in order to set forth the ex- 
cellences, and the trifling proportion which the defects 
bore to the excellences. But this, my dear sir, is a 
mistake to which affectionate natures are too liable, 
though I do not remember to have ever seen it no- 
ticed, — ^the mistaking those who are desirous and well 
pleased to be loved by you, for those who love you. 
Add, as a more general cause, the fact that I nekher 
am nor ever have been of any 'party. What wonder, 
then^ if I am left to decide which has been my worse 
enemy, the broad, predetermined abuse of the Edin- 
burgh Reviev^, &c., or the cold and brief compliments^ 
with the warm regrets, of the Quarterly? After afl^ 
however, I have now but one sorrow relative to the ill 
success of my literary toils fand toils they have been, 
though not undelightful toUs), and- this arises wholly 
from the almost insurmountable difficulties which the 
anxieties of to-day oppose to my completion of the 
great work, the form and materials of which it has been 
the employment of the best smd most genial hours of 
the last twenty years to mature and collect. 

If I could but have a tolerably numerous audience to 
my first, or first and second Lectures on the History 
of Philosopht, I should entertain a strong hope of 
success, because I know that these lectures will be 
found by far the most interesting and entertaining of 
any that I have yet delivered, independent of the more 
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pennanent interests of rememberable instruction. Few 
aiid unimportant would the errors of men- be, if they 
did but know, first, what they themselves meant ; and, 
secondly, what the words mean by which they attempt 
to convey their meaning ; and I can conceive no sub- 
ject so well fitted to exemplify the mode and the im- 
portance of these two points as the History of Philoso- 
phy, treated as in the scheme of these lectures. Trust- 
ing that I shall shortly have the pleasure of seeing you 
here, 

I remain, my dear sir, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

S. T. COLERIDGB. 

This letter, as well as some more specific allusions 
and charges in after letters, I have thought it a sacred 
duty to publish; no admiraticm or reverence for the 
Great Living being for a moment to be placed against 
the higher duty to the greater, or, perhaps, I should 
say, the more greatly various. Dead. The conclusion 
to which I have come, from an intimate and thorough 
knowledge of the circumstances, is, that, judged by all 
received rules, my -much-loved friend had not generous 
usage. Far from me, however, be it to attribute blame ; 
I am rather inclined to ascribe this seeming want of 
generous feeling, of sympathy, to an incompatibility 
of adaptation. How expressive is this passage : — " In 
S3rmpathy alone I found at once nourishment and stim- 
ulus; and for sympathy alone did my heart crave,** 
coupled as it is in my knowledge with the mention of 
his labotir for fourteen years to build up the fame of his 
friend; and how affecting the allusion to the mistake 
of having supposed " those to love him who were well 
pleased to be loyed by him." 

2* 
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LETTER rV. 

Highgate^ Sept. 90th, 1819. 
Mt dear Sir, 

Returned from Ramsgate, I hasten to assure you 
that, next to seeing you, I have pleasure in hearing 
from you: and wish the former m preference, not 
merely from the greater mutual enjo3rment, but like- 
wise because one can convey more, and with greater 
assurance of being understood, in an hour, than one 
could write in a day. On the other hand, letters are 
more permanent, and an epistolary correspondence 
more endearing, like all marks of remembrance in 
absence. 

My sentiments concerning the expediency, and both 
moral and intellectual advantages, of a trade or profes- 
sion, for such as fix their ultimate end on objects nobler 
than trades or professions can bestow on the most 
favoured of their followers, may be learned from the 
eleventh chapter of my Literary Life, which, though 
addressed to a small and particular class, yet permits 
a more general application. To you, my dear yt)ung 
friend, I should say, temptations and preventives — the 
poisons and the antidotes — are pretty evenly dispersed 
through all the different accredited' paths of life. Nay, 
those temptations which are foreknown and foreseen 
as most appertinent to our particular calling, are com- 
monly least dangerous, or even cease to he temptations, 
to a mind forearmed by principles and aspirations like 
yours. The false step is more likely to take place in 
the recoil than the advance ; in the neglect rather than 
in the too eager pursuit of the means ; in under, rather 
than over, valuing the advantages of wealth and 
worldly respectability. The true plan on which you 
should regulate your conduct and feelings (that, at 
least, which to me appears such), is the following. 
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Propose to yourself, from the present honr, such yiews 
of aeliott and enjoyment as wiO make the leisure at« 
taehed to independence, and honourably earned by 
previous industry, the fair object of a wise man's 
efforts and a good man's desires. Meantime* let the 
chosen emph^mnts of the years in hope be the rehxa* 
turns of the time present, of the years deT;oted to 
present duties, and, among these, to the means of real- 
izing that hope ; thus you will answer two great ends 
at once. Your inward trains of thought, your faculties, 
and your feelings, will be preserved in a fitness, and, as 
it were, contempered to a life of ease, and capable of 
' enjoying leisure, because both able and cfisposed to 
emfiay it* Secondly, while you thus render future afflu- 
ence more and more desirable, you will at the same 
time prevent all undue impatience, and disarm the 
temptation of poisoning the allotted interval by anme* 
tu9,2xA anxious schemes and efforts t6 get rich in 
hast€. T^ere is yet one other inducement to look on 
year existing appointment with complacency. Every 
improvement in knowledge, and the moral power of 
wielding and directing it, will teil for more, — have a 
wider and more benignant influence, — than the same 
accomplishment would in a man who belonged to one 
of the learned professions. Both your information 
and your example will fall where they are most wanted, 
like the noiseless dews in Malta, where rain comes 
seldom, and no regular streams are to be met with. As 
to your (nresent studies, for such portions of your time 
as you can prudently apinropriate to reading, without 
^i^^tottg to the claims of health and soeM relaxation, 
there is one deparUnent of knowledge, which, like an 
ample palace, contains within itself mansions for every 
other knowledge j which deepens and extends the in- 
terest of every other, gives it new charms and ad- 
ditional purpose; the study of which, rightly and 
UberdUy pursued, is beyond any other entertaining , be- 
yond aU others tends at once to tranquillize and enliven, 
to keep the mind elevated and steadfast, the heart hum- 
ble and tender : it is hihlical iAm^o^— the philosophy 
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of religion, the religion of philosophy. I would that I 
could refer you to auy hook in which such a plan of 
reading had been sketched out, in detail or eyen but 
generally. • 

Alas ! iknowof none. Botmost gladly will I make 
the attempt to supply this desideratum by conversation, 
and then by letter. But of this when I have next the 
pleasure of seeing you at Highgate. 

You have, perhaps, heard Uiat my publisher is a 
bankrupt. 



All^the profits from the sale of my writings which I 
should have had, and which, in spit^ of the accumula- 
ted disadvantages under which the works were pub- 
lished, would have been considerable, I have lost; 
and not only%o, but have been obliged, at a sum larger 
than all the profits made by my lectures, to purchase 
myself my own books and the half cop3rrights. Well, 
I am now sok proprietor ; and representing my works 
by ciphers, and the author by I, my emblem might be 
OOOOI. I have witlidrawn them from sale. This is 
rather hard, but perhaps my comet may some time or 
other have its perihelion of popularity, and then the 
tail, you know, whisks round to the other end ; and for 
OOOOI, lo! and behold, 10,000. Meantime, enough 
for me to thank God that, relatively to my fellow-men 
at least, I have been ^' sinned against, not sinning ;** 
and relatively to my Maker, these afflictions are but 
penances of mercy, less than the least of my forfeit- 
ures, — I hope you will soon take potluck with us.. 
Believe me, with esteem and regard, 

Yours, 

S. T. CoxERrooE. 

Leaving out the particular expression of bibliced 
theology, Uable to be interpreted, or, rather, misinter- 
preted, by every believer in belief according to his 
own particular faith or delusion, and keeping constantly 
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in mind what the writer intended to convey^ viz., the 
philosophy of humanity, the hmnanity of philosophy, 
I am not aware that I can recommend to your perusal, 
or press earnestly and affectionately upon your atten- 
tion, any letter, essay, or advice, so beantifuUy ex- 
pressed, or, when applied to practice, so well adapted 
to secure that happiness which 'surpasseth understand- 
ing — far, very far, surpasseth adequate expression* 
Often do I dwell upon the recommendation, to '' let 
the chosen employments of the years in hope be the 
relaxations of the time present, of the years devoted 
to present duties, and, among these, to the means of 
realizing that hope : thus yon will answer two great 
ends at once. Your inward trains of thought, your 
faculties, and your feelings, will be preserved in a fit- 
ness, and, as it were, contempered to a life of ease, 
and capable of enjoying leisure, because both able and 
disposed to employ it. Secondly, while you thus 
reader affluence more desirable, you will prevent all 
nndue impatience, and disarm t^e temptation of poison- 
ing the allotted interval by anxieties^ and anxious 
schemes and efforts to get rich in haste.*' 

I would fain hope that, not only for you, but for all 
others, riches, as such^ will be better appreciated ere 
your career commences ; this is my anxious hope for 
others — ^for all. For you, it shall be my care to place 
before you irresistible examples and iUustrations of the 
frightful evils of contemplating riches, power, fame, as 
endsV^ be, sought and valued for their own sake, not as 
rnmns to greater and higher ends, — the high aim and 
purpose of destroying these fruitful sources of crime 
and misery, or of subjecting them to general^ not indu 
vidual, advancement. Alas ! could I but recall . 

** The time when, though m^ path was rough, 

The ioy within me daUied with distress. 
Ana all misfortunes were but as the 8tu£f 

Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness; 
When hope grew round me like the twining "vine. 
And fruits and foliage, not my own, seemed mine :** 

I might then have some hope of conveying to you, with 
good effect, the results of my experience. 
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<* But sealed thourhtf now bow me down to earth. 
Nor care I that tney rob me of my mirth. 

But, oh \ each visitation 
Suspends what nature £[ave me at my birth. 

My shaping spirit of imagination. 
For not to jthink of what I needs must feel, 

But to be still and patient all I can. 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man,— * 

Tbis is my sole resource, my only plan ; 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole. 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul." 
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Dee, 13M, 1819. 
Mt dear Sir, 
Accept my affectionate thanks ; and, in mine, con- 
ceive those of my housemates included. Would to 
Heaven I had more than barren thanks to offer you. 
If you, or rather your residence, were nearer to me, 
and I could have more* of your society, I should feel 
this the less. It was, for me at least, unfortunate, 
that, almost every time you have been here, I should 
have been engaged in the only way that I should have 
suffered to be a pre-engagement, viz., the duties of 
friendship. These are now discharged; and when- 
ever you can give me a day, henceforward, I shall 
have nothing to do but to enjoy it. I could not help 
^ winning an hour from the hard season,*^ as Milton 
says, the day before yesterday, by surrendering my 
reason to the detail of a day-dream, as I was going 
over, and after I had gone over, a very pretty house, 
with beautiful garden and grounds, and a still more 
lovely prospect, at the moderate rent of 60/. and taxes 
proportionally low^ discussing the question with my- 
self, as seriously as if it were actually to be decided, 
how far the rising at eight, breakfasting, and riding, 
driving, or staging to London, and returning by the 
stage or otherwise^ would be advantageous to your 
health ; and then tl^e ways and means of improving 
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and enjoying our Sundays, &;c, AU I can say in 
excuse of these air-built castles is, that they bring 
with them no bills for brick and mortar, no quarrels 
with tlie masons, no indignation at the deceits and 
lures of the architects, surveyor, &c., when the final 
expense is found to treble the amount of the well-paid 
and costly calculation: in short, that if they do no 
honour to the head, they leave no harm in the heart. 
And then, poeta fuimus : and the philosopher, though 
pressing with the weight of an Etna, cannot prevent 
the poet from occasionally changing sides, and mani- 
festing his existence by smoke traversed by electrical 
flashes from the crater. 

Have you seen Cobbett's last number ? It is the 
most plausible and the best written of any thing I have 
seen from his pen, and apparently written in a less 
fiendish spirit than the average of his weekly efifii- 
sions. The self-complacency with which he assumes 
to himself exclusively, truths which he can call his 
own only as a horsestealer can appropriate a stolen 
horse, by adding mutilation and deformities to robbery, 
is as artful as it is amusing. Still, however, he has 
given great additional publicity to weighty truths, as 
«£. gr, the hollowness of commercial wealth ; and, from 
whatever dirty comer or straw moppet the ventriloquist 
Truth causes her words to proceed, I not only listen, 
but must bear witness that it is Truth talking. His 
conclusions, however, are palpably absurd. Give to an 
over-peopled island the countless back settlements of 
America, and countless balloons to carry thither man 
and maid, wife and brat, beast and baggage — and then 
we might expect that a general crash of trade, manu- 
factures, and credit, might be as mere a summer 
thunder-storm in Great Britain as he represents it to 
be in America. ' 

One deep, most deep, impression of melancholy, did 
Cobbett's letter to Lord Liverpool leave on my mind,— 
the conviction that, wretch a^ he is, he is an overmatch 
in intellect for those in whose hands Providence, in its 
retributive justice, seems to place the destinies of our 
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ceuQtiy ; and who jet rise into respectability, when we 
compare them with their paxliamentary opponents. 

I am commanded to add an especid request, that it 
may not be long before you make yourself visible on 
the banks of L^e Superior 

Ever, my dear sir, 
Yours faithfully and affectionately, 

S. T. COLERmOE* 

The tendency of the age is now decidedly practical, 
and the advocates of abstractions will do well to admit 
the superiority of practical knowledge, and to lay 
claim to it as springing directly from their specula- 
tions — from their generalizations*. The very opinions 
here said to be heretical and danmable, are now held 
(such is the rapid advance of public opinion) to be 
stale and commonplace, and have already given way 
to a far more searching inquiry into the nature and uses 
of all property. When we see a man so highly gifted, 
so far differing from the conmiion sense of his contem- 
poraries and. immediate successors, stigmatize as a 
wretch one of the most extraordinary writers of the 
day, "for holding opinions which those contemporaries 
have for the greatest part adopted, and many gone far 
beyond, we are forcibly struck with tJie absurdity of all 
ille-isms or affirmations. If we confine ourselves to 
the expression of an opinion, or, if more honest, we 
confess our ignorance of the matter at issue, we shall 
be more likely to approach true conclusions. 

Neither is it the fact that Cobbett claimed himself 
to be the discoverer of any or all of the principles he 
advanced or advocated; he combined the scattered 
truths of Paine and the preceding writers into a prac* 
tical shape ; and in that form he has brought them for- 
ward so clearhfy so often, and in so many ways, that he 
has forced the attention of his countrymen to the 
CAUSES of the evils by which they are environed ; so 
impressed with the importance of those principles 
that he will take no denial ; bm, at the sacrifice of 
case, and that loved country-life, and those rural pur- 
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suits, in the midst of which he is so happy, and so 
fond of creating happiness, he prostrates opposition, 
and is determined that what he has devoted his whole 
life to make easy to the meanest capacity, shall not 
perish for want of a fair trial. That Gobbett himself 
commits the same injustice towards others, I well 
know ; but this proceeds in his case from an impa* 
tience of any remedies but his own, until his own has 
been tried. To you, to whom personal controversies 
will, as I hope, be pitiable, if not painful, I would say, 
that speculation upon the cause of an evil is, like the 
punishment of a crime, useless in remedying thai 
crime, and is only useful, if useful at aU, in preventing 
future crimes or evils. The direction of existing pow« 
ers and combinations, and the formation of new com- 
binations up6h scientific and practical principles, are 
the matters of most importance at this time ; and the 
knowledge necessary to the attainment and application 
of these principles does not, to me, appear likely to be 
attained while men are in a state of social warfare ; 
while the immediate or apparent interests of one man 
are constantly opposed to those of another, and both 
impediments to the wellbeing of the whole. 



LETTER VL 

20th March, 1820. 

My dear Sm, 
You must have thought it strange that I had tak^i 
no notice of so kind a letter from you ; but, the truth is, 
I received the little packet supposing it to contain the 
Cobbett only, put it in my pocket for my reading at a 
leisure liour, and had not opened it until the day before 
I last saw yon. Within a few days, I hope to lay my* 
self open to you in an express letter ; till when, I cait 
only say, that the affectionate interest you have taken 
in my wellbeing has been not only a comfort, but a 
spur, when I needed both, and was almost yielding at 
B 3 
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times to the apprehension, that I had sacrificed all that 
the world holds precious, without being able to do any 
effective good in a higher and nobler kind. I have 
sent the three volumes of the Friend, with my MS. 
corrections and additions. The largest, tiiat towards 
the end of the last pkilosophiad essay in the third 
volume, had a twofold object — to guard my own char- 
acter from the suspicion of pantheistic opinions, or 
Spinosism (it was written, though not so much atlarge^ 
before the work was printed, and omitted by wilfulness, 
or such carelessness as does not fall far short of it) ; 
and next, to impress, as far as I could, the conviction 
that true philosophy, so far from having any tendency 
to unsettle the principles of faith, that may and ought 
to be common to all men, does itself actually require 
them as its premises ; nay, that it supposes thenn as 
its ground.* I was highly gratified to hear, and from 
such a man, too, as Mr. John Hookham Frere, that a " 
man of rank, and of a highly cultivated mind, who had 
become reluctantly a skeptic, or something more, 
respecting the Christian religion, wholly in conse- 
quence of studying Leland, Lardner, Watson, Faley, 
and other defenders of the Gospel on the strength of 
the tfortemal evidences — not of Christianity, but of the 
miracles with which its first preaching was accompa- 
nied — and of having been taught to regard the argu- 
ments and mode of proof*adopted in the works above 
mentioned as the oidy rationftl ones, had read the 
Friend with great attention, and when he came to the 
passage in which I had explained the nature of miia- 
des, their necessary ^ependance on a credible religion 
for Uieir own credibility, &;e., dropped the book (as he 
himself informed Mir. Frere), and exclaimed, " Thank 
God \ I can still believe in the Gospel — ^I can yet be 
a Christian." The remark that a miracle, divested of 
all'connexicm with a doctrine, is identical with witch- 
craft, which in all ages has been regarded with instinc- 

* Thoagti mjrself opposed to apologetic pre£Bicee or modificfttions 
of opinion to suit conventional iimaeaces, I give this note «s an act 
of justice to its author. 
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five honor by the human mind, and the reference to 
our Lord's own declarations conoeming miracles, were 
among the passages that particularly impressed his 
mind. 

I should have sent a corrected copy of the Sibylline 
Leaves, but for a two*le^ed little accident having torn 
out two leaves at the beginning ; and I will no longer 
delay this parcel, but will transcribe at another time 
what I had written in them, and I hope it will not be 
long before you let us see you« The people here are 
occupied in raising and distributing relief for the poor 
of the hamlet. , On the first day there were seven hun- 
dred and fifty applicants, to whom small sums were 
given ! It would be most unchristian moroseness not 
to feel delight in the unwearied zeal with which every ^ 
mode and direction of charity is supported ; and I hope 
that this is a sunshiny spot in our national character, 
and that this virtue will suspend the judgments that 
threaten the land. But it would, on the other hand, be 
wilful blindness not to see that the lower orders be- 
conae more and more improvident in consequence, more 
and more exchange the sentiments of Englishmen for 
tho feelings of Lazzarooi. 

God bless you, and 

S. T. Co|.ERIDaB. 

P. S. — Charles and Mary Lamb dined with us on 
Sunday. 

When I next see you, that excellent brother and sis- 
ter will supply me with half an hour's interesting con- 
versation. When you know the tohole of him, you will 
love him in spite of all oddities, and even faults — nay, I 
had almost said,ybr them — eU leasi, admire 4hat under 
his visitations they are so few a^d of so little impor- 
tance. Thank God, his circumstances are comforta- 
ble ; and so they ought, for he has been in the India 
House since his fourteenth year* 



I have subjoined the MS. addition mentioned above, 
and should wish you to read it with great ca^e and at- 

B2 
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tention in its proper place ; which is, after the wpid 
** vacuuniy'* in page 863, vol. iii., of the ^' Friend.*' 

'< If we thoughtfully review the course of ar^^ument 
pursued, we shall rest in the following as our sum and 
ultimatum. The dialectic intellect, by exertion of its 
own powers exclusively, may enable us to afiirm the 
reality of an absolute Being, generally. But here it 
stops. It can command neither insight nor conviction 
concerning the existence (or even the possibility) of 
the world as distinct and different from Deity. It finds 
itself ccmstrained to confound the Creator with the ore* 
ation; and then, cutting the knot it cannot solve, 
merges the latter in the former, and denies reality to 
all finite existence. But here the philosophizer is con- 
demned to meet with his sure coi^utation in his own 
secret dissatisfaction, and is forced at length to shelter 
himself from his own importunate queries in the 
wretched evasion, that of Nothings no solution can be 
required. Wretched indeed, and weak as desperate ! 
Nature herself — his own inevitable Nature — through 
every organ of sense, compels his own abused reason 
to .reiterate the demand : How and whmice did this 
steril Nothing split or multiply into plurality ? Whence 
this portentous transnihilation of Nothing into Noth- 
ings ? What, above all, is that inward mirror, the hu- 
man mind, in and for which these Nothings possess at 
least a relative existence ? Or dost thou wait tjll, with 
a more bitter irony, Pain, and Anguish, and Remorse 
ask thee. Are we too Nothings ? ' 

^ O youthful reader ! (for such the Friend dares anti. 
cipate), thou that, in my mind's eye, standest beside 
me, like my own youth ! Fresh and keen as the morn- 
ing hunter in the pursuit of truth, glad and restless in 
&e feeling of mental growth ! O learn early, that if 
the head be th^ light of the heart, the heart is the life 
of the head ; yea, that consciousness itself, that con- 
sciousness of which all reasoning is the varied modifi- 
cation, is but the reflex of the conscience when most 
luminous } and too often a fatuous vapour, a warmth* 
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less, bewildering mockery of light, exhaled from its cor- 
mption or stagnation. Mark the inevitable result of 
all consequent reasoning, when the mtellect refuses to 
acknowledge a higher and deeper ground than itself 
can supply, and weens to possess within itself the 
centre of its own system ! fVom Zeno the Eleatrice 
to Spinoza, and from Spinoza to Schelling, Oken, and 
the Getva»XL^ Natttf-philosQphen^ of the present day, 
the result has been, and ever must be, pantheism, under 
some one or other of its modes or disguises : and it is 
of awful importance to the speculative inquirer to be 
aware, that the seemliest of these modes dafiers from 
the most repulsive, not in ils consequences, which in 
all alike are atheistic, but only as far as it evinces the 
efforts of the individual to hide these consequences 
from kis own consciousness. 

'^ This, then, I again repeat, is our ultimate, ccmclii- 
sion. A.11 speculative disquisition must begin with/Mx^ 
tulates^ authorized and substantiated by the conscience 
exclusively. From wha];ever point the reason may 
st^rt, whether from th^ things that are seen to the One 
Invisible, or from the idea of the Absolute One to the 
things that are seen^ it will in either case find a chasm^ 
which the moral being, the spirit and the religion of 
man, can alone fill up or overbridg^. ' The life is 

TH£ U6BT O? MAN ;' and * WE LIVE BY FAITH.' " 

I may as well state here that the writer, possessing 
confessedly great and extraordinary powers, has been 
wholly and entirely misconceived, and by none more 
so tluud those who fondly deemed him of their belief. 
His belief w^a so capacious that it contained not only 
theirs and a hundred others, but also their opposites, 
and existed in the equipoise or equilibrium. Thus, in 
speaking as was his wont of Peter, towards whom he 
felt an especial distaste, he was accustomed to refer to 
the passage in Matthew, ch. xix., ver. 27, where the 
janitor a3ks, ** Behold, we have forsaken ail, and fol« 
lowed thee ; what shall we have therefore t" and in a 
humorous strain of contemptuous remark, exhibit the 

3* 
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s^fishness of tbe (in mind) Tulgar fiahennan, -vrbo^ hav* 
ing left a wretched and precarious cdling, seeks to 
make of this a merit, and to demand a reward for that 
which could only be a merit, as it did not seek to ob- 
tain any earthly reward or advantage. It ought to be 
known, that many men in these latter days, many even 
from the especial land of cant and notion*^ used to 
seek to pick up the crumbs from his ment^ ban- 
quets ; and as these were chiefly weak-minded and su- 
perstitious men, with a few men of strong heads and 
minim hearts, which latter class are not^ however, self' 
deceived, he was led, being then feeble in health, to as- 
sent to their conclusions, seeing that between minds 
like theirs and his giant intellect an impassablB chasm 
existed ; in short, A>r peace' sake he humoured them, 
and for sympathy, as he used to say of Cromwell, 
spoke in the language, but not in the sense,' of the 
eanters. 

Chuies and Mary Lamb ! what recollections, pleas- 
ant and painful, do these twin names recalk Well do 
i remember the first time I met this most delightful 
couple, and the kinchiess with which I was received 
and greeted by this twin union in partition ; now, alas ! 
for a short time separated* No man that I have ever 
kaown was so well fitted to attract and engage the syia<- 
pathies, the love, the affectionate regards, and the re- 
spect of ingenuous natures. To ail others his heart 
was {I will not say closed) unresponsive. To y<m, my 
dear children, who from your earliest years have been 
familiar with his in-comings, the impression made by 
the remarkable appearance of this modeUmahj his kind- 
ness, his expressive and pensive face and figure^ must, 
and ever will, remain; would that I could even faintly 
shadow out the more admirable qualities of his mind. 
Utterly unlike any or all of his contemporariest having 
had his lot cast in hard places, he yet, by a sweetness, 
an imcom{dainingness, the very opposite, however, of 
torpid sorrow or resignation, had fashioned lor himself 
a happiness, a wellbeing, peculiarly his own. To a 
sound mind in a s<mn4 body, if we take sound to mean 
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it>biist, my kind and gentle-hearted friend had no claim ; 
but out of his very infirmities had he made delights for 
himself and for aU those who had the unspeakable priv- 
ilege of his intimacy. When I think of this loved and 
loveable being, and of all he has been to me, I am al- 
most tempted to repine at that inevitable destiny by 
which our being is borne onward ; an absurdity than 
which nothing can be more deplorable, if indeed that 
were not necessary. Often as the recollection of that 
familiar face flits across my memory, and the con- 
sciousness that I cannotfas heretofore, meet him in his 
old. haunts, or see him walk in as was his wont fre- 
quently, I am tempted to repeat his own lines. 

** A. month or more hath he been dead^ 
Yet cannot I bj force be led 
To think on faim and the wormj bed 

Together. 

** My eprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that anknown and silent shore ; 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 

Some summer mamingT" 

What a beautiful thing is faith, if it would but last 
for ever. 

The following lines, from a short poem in the Sibyl- 
lino Leaves, will more vividly impress you, if you 
should ever be able to catch the particular, the very 
peculiar cadence or rhythm, which of right belongs 
to the poetry of Coleridge in somewhat the same re- 
lation as a tune to a song, and without which it would 
not be a song. 



»*'Yes.! tSiey wander on 



In gladness all ; but thou, methinks, most glad. 
My gentle-hearted Charles ! for thou hast pined 
And hungered after Nature many a year, 
In the great city pent, winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul, througn evil, and pain. 
And strange calamity . . . Henceforth I shall kiaow 
Tfua Nature ne'er Aterte the unae and fure : 
No plot so narrow, be but Nature there. 
No waste so vacant, but may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 
Awake to Love and Beauty ! and sonutham 
*Tis wdlto be bereft 9J prwmUed good. 
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Thfot iM 911^ lift the §md and eentenuilatB, 

With UtoAy joy^ thejova ufe cannot share. 

My gentle-hearted Cnarles ! when the Iftst rook 

Beat its straight path along the dusky air 

Homewards, I blessed it ! deeining its black wiqg 

g^ow a dim speck, now vanishing in light) 
ad crossed tne mighty orb*s dilated glory, 
While thou stoodst gaang ; or, when all was stiU» 
Flew creaking o'er thy bead, and had a charm 
For theCf my gentle-hearted Charles, to u^wm 
No sound is tUssonant that teUs of life" 



I have said that I never knew any one who at all 
approached or resembled our delightful housemate. I 
am wrong; I once met a man with his smile, — ms 
smile. There is nothing like it upon earth ; unless, 
perchance, this man survives. And yet, how unlike in 
every other regard, personal and mental ; not that the 
man, who had by some most extraordinary means ac- 
quired or appropriated this sunshine oftheface^ was at 
all deficient in mental qualities. He seemed amiable, 
thoughtful, and introspective ; a man better than his 
condition, or, rather, his calling. He was, I believe, a 
stockbroker, and had been with his son to traverse the 
haunts of his childhood, near Lymington ; toiik his son, 
afflicted with a sudden and complete deafness ; hence, 
perchance, these sweet smiles springing from, and 
compounded of, love and pain. Yet this man had 
never knoWn Lamb ; still his smile was the same — ^the 
self-ssme, expression on a different face, — ^if, indeed, 
while that siiiile passed over it you could see any differ^ 
ence. I mentioned this strange encounter to Cole- 
ridge, and he immediately constructed a most delightful 
theory of association, and corroborated it with so many 
instances, that he must have been skeptical that could 
at the moment have refused him credence. To those 
who wish to see the only thing left on earth, if it is 
still left, of Lamb, his best sind most beautiful remain, 
his smile, I^will indicate its possessor, — Mr. Harman, 
of Throgmorton-street. * 

Subjoined is a tribute of love and admiration from 
one least fitted by genius and intellectual sympathies 
to appreciate the loved being so much deplored. If to 
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this disciple of the iiseM and the prudent Lamb ap- 
peared ^o worthy of homage, judge you what he was 
to me, and to a herd, each more worthy than I. If by 
a Scotchman, with whom as a nation and as individuals 
he acknowledged no sympathy, he was. esteemed and 
reverenced, think what must be the loss to those better 
fitted, by position and by sympathy, to relish and enter 
into his opinions and pursuits. Contrast this tribute, 
forced, as it were, from strange lips, with the reminis- 
cences of one on whom all his kindness and self-devo- 
tion were lavished, and upon whom his charities^ both 
of mind and purse, were poured out even to self-sacri- 
fice, and then bear in mind that gratitude is a feeble 
fiame, which needs constantly to be kept alive by a rep- 
etition of benefits, or that in ihprovwent natures^ it 
gives place to rancorous disparagement, even after 
death. 

**One of the conductors of this journal did justice 
to a long-cherished and deeply-rooted admiration of 
this writer, by making a kind of pilgrimage to his 
house at Edmonton, where a letter from a mutual friend 
introduced him to the presence of one whom he would 
willingly have gone ten times farther to see. All 
stranger as he was, he had the gratification of experi- 
encing a Gfhare — and he thought it a large one — K)f that 
kindness which Mr. Lamb had in store for all his fel- 
low-creatures ; and, after an hour's conversation, parted 
with the object of his journey near the famed * Bell,' 
carrying with him aprafoynd sense of the excellence of 
one of the finest model-betngs whom it ever was his for" 
tune to meet," — Chambers* Journal. 



lETTEB Vn. 

Highgate, April lOth, 1820. 
My dear Friekd,* 
May I venture to obtrude on you what I cannot in- 
ftmst to a messenger, much le^s to the post. Sackville- 

B3 
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Street is not, I hope, more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes' walk from your house. It is to inquire if 
Mr. Caldwell is in town ; if he be, then to leave the 
letter, and that is all ; but if not, to learn whether he 
is at his living, and if so, then to transfer his presoit 
address to the letter, and put it into the nearest general 
postoffice box. It is of serious importance to Dei^ 
went that the enclosed should reach Mr. CaldweU with 
as little delay as possible, or I need not say that I 
should not have taxed your time and kindness merely 
to make a letter-carrier of you. 

On Saturday evening I received a note from Mathews, 
which I have enclosed. I took it very kind of him ; 
but to obtrude myself on Walter Scott, nolentem voleniem^ 
and within a furlong of my own abode, as he knows 
(for Mr. Prere told him my address), was a liberty I 
had no right to take ; and though it would have highly 
gratified me to have conversed with a brother bard, 
and to have renewed on the mental retina the image 
of, perhaps, th& most extraordinary man, assuredly the 
most extraordinary ^^TiiGTy of his age, yet I dared not 
purchase the gratification at so high a price as that of 
risking the respect which I trust has not hitherto been 
forfeited by, 

My dear friend, 
Your obliged and very affectionate friend, 

S. T. GoLERinGE. 

P. S. — ^I had not the least expectation, yet I could 
not suppress a sort of fluttering hope, that my letter, 
might have reached you on Saturday night, and that 
you might be disengaged and turn your walk Highgate- 
ward. You will be delighted with the affectionate at- 
tachment of the two brothers to each other, the boyish 
high spirits with manly independence of intellect, and, 
in one word, with the simplicity which istheir nature, 
and the common ground on which the differences of 
their mind and characters (for no two can be more dis- 
tinct) shoot and play. When I say that. nothing can 
exceed their fondness for their father, I need not add 
that they are impatient to be introduced to you. And 
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I oan offer bo better testimony of the rank you hold in 
my bosom, my dear « • . , than the gladness with which 
I anticipate their becoming your friends^ in the noblest 
sense of the word. Would to Heaven their dear 
sister were with us, the cup of paternal joy would be 
full to the brim I The rapture with which both Hart- 
ley and Derwent talk of her, quite affects Mrs. Gill- 
man, who has always felt with a sort of lofty yet re- 
fined enthusiasm respecting the relations of au only 
sister to her brothers. Of all women I ever knew, 
Mrs. G. is the woman who seems to have been framed 
by nature for a heroine in that rare species of love 
whieh subsists in a tri-unity of the heart, the moral 
sense, and the fiaculty co^esponding to what Spurzheim 
calls the orga^i of ideaUty. What in other women is 
refinement exists in her as by implication, and, dfartioHj 
in a native /(Ti^ne^^ of character. She often represents ^ 
to my mind the best parts of the Spanish Santa Teresa, 
ladyhood of nature. 

Vexation! and Mrs. Gillman has this moment burnt 
Ma^ews' note. The purport, however, was as folr 
lows : — *' I have just received a note from Terry, in- 
forming me that Sir Walter Scott will call upon me 
to-morrow morning (t. e. Sunday) at half past eleven. 
Will you contrive to be here at die same time ? Per- 
haps the promise of your contpany may induce Sir 
Walter to appoint a day on which he will dine with 
me before he returns to the north.** 

Now, as Scott had asked Terry for my address on 
his first arrival in town, it is not impassible, though not 
very probable, that Terry may have said — *' You will 
meet Coleridge at Mathews'," though I was not entitled 
to presume this. The bottom of all this, my dear 
friend, is neither more nor less than as follows :-^I 
seem to feel that I ought to feel more desire to see an 
extraordinary man than 1 really do feel ; and I do not 
wish to appear to two or three persons (as the Mr. 
Freres, William Rose, &;c.) as if I cherished any dis- 
like to Scott respecting the Christabely and generally 
an increasing dislike to appear out of the common an4 
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natural mode of thinking and acting. All this is, I 
own, sad weakness, but I am weary of d^fspathy* , 



In this last sentence may be read the whole secret 
of the writer's latter days. In thought, action, opinimi, 
he always sought for harmony and agreement, and 
firequently created a harmony of his own; Hence his 
dislike of, and distaste for, the new sciences, so called, 
of Political Economy and the Utilitarian Philosophy, 
in which nothing is proved, nothing settled, and with 
respect to the very elements of which no two pro- 
fessors are agreed. When one of the self-sufficient 
of this last class, now so numerous as to infest, beset, 
and defile all places of public resort where^ any thing 
is to be obtained, was controverting one of the more 
profound opinions of Coleridge, upon which he had 
brought, to bear, hut not ecfhausted, all the stores of a 
mind perfectly uneqdalled, both with respect to the 
mass of knowledge — ^nay, more, true wisdom — ^and the 
eloquence with which that knowledge was adonied, 
and asserting, in opposition to views, to the compre- 
hension of the least of which his mechanical mind 
was unequal, that the tendency of public opinio^^^nd 
the state of tilings was in another direction, Gderidge, 
taking up the down of a thistle which lay by the road- 
side, and holding it up, said, after observing the direc- 
tion in which it was borne by the wind-^" The tendency 
of that thistle is towards China, but I know with as- 
sured certainty that it will never get there ; nay, that 
it is more than probable diat, after sui^dry eddyings 
and gyrations up and down, backwards and fm^ards, 
that it will be found somewhere near the place in which 
it grew." Then, turning to me — **! refer to your ex- 
perience, if you ever knew the probabilities, the sup- 
positions of any man or set of men, realized in their 
main features, permanently. No ! no ! Hence, such 
institutions as poor-laws have never answered, nevor 
can answer, unless the framers could compel society 
to reniain in the same state as when these laws or 
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regotations were made, which is a matiMeet absurdiQr, 
It wae not Uie barbarism of our forefathers, as is so 
complacently taken for granted, but the flux and change 
of events, which unfit all laws for after-times. Bishop /itji 
Berkeley, in his imaginary travels, shows very inge- 
niously the evil of all laws ; and I have no doubt thai ^> 
the time will arrive when all penal laws will be held 
to be barbarous, and proofs of the barbarism of this 
and all antecedent ages.** 



LETTER Vm. 

Saturday^ April Bih^ 1820, HighgaU. 
My DEAR Friend, 

It is not the least advantage of friendship, that by 
communicating our thoughts to another, we render 
them distinct to themselves, and reduce the subject ot 
our sorrow and anxiety to their just magnitude for our 
own contemplation. 

As long as we inly brood over a misfortune (there 
being no divisions or separate circumscriptions in 
things of mind, no proper beginning nor ending to any 
thought, on the one hand ; and, on the other, the con* 
fluence of our recollections being determined far more 
by sameness or similarity of the feelings that had been 
produced by them, than by any positive resemblance 
of connexion between the things themselves that tfre 
thus recalled to our attention),' we establish a centre, as , 
it were, a sort of nucleus, in the reservoir of the soul ; 
dnd towards this, needle shoots after needle, cluster- 
points on cluster-points, from all parts of contained 
iuid, and* in all directions, till the mind with its best 
faculties is locked up in one ungenial frost. I cannot 
adequately express the state of feeling in which I wrote 
iny last letter; the letter itself, I doubt not, bore evi- 
dence of its nest and mode of incubation, as certain 
birds and lizards drag along with them part of the 
shells from which they Ind^ftnrced their wi^. 

4 
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one good, end was answered. I had made a clearaneef 
so far as to have my head in light and my eyes open ; 
and your answer, every way worthy of you, has re* 
moved the rest. 

But, before I enter on this subject, pem^it me to re- 
fer to some points of comparative indifference, lest I 
should forget them altogether. I occasioned you to 
misconceive me respecting Sir Walter Scott. My 
purpose was to bring proofs of the energetic or inener- 
getic state of the minds of men, induced by the excess 
and unintermitted action of stimulating events and cir- 
cumstances, — ^revolutions, battles, newspapers^ mobs, 
sedition and treason trials, public harangues, meetings, 
dinners ; the necessity in every individual of ever-in- 
creasing activity and anxiety in the improvement of his 
estate, trade, &c., in proportion to the decrease of the 
actual v;^e of money, to the multiplication of competi- 
tors, and to the almost compulsory expedience of ex* 
pense and prominence, even as the means of obtaining 
or retaining competence ;^the consequent craving after 
amusement, as proper relaxation, as rest freed from the 
tedium of vacancy ; and, again, after such knowledge 
and such acquirements as are ready coin^ that will pass 
at once, unweighed and unassayed ; to the unexampled 
facilities afforded for this end by reviews, magazines, 
^c, &>c. The theatres, to which few go to see a play^ 
but to see Master Betty or Mr. Kean, or some one indi* 
vidual in some one part : and the single fact that our 
neighbour, Mathews, has taken more, night after 
night, than both of the regular theatres conjointly, and 
when the best comedies or whole plays have been 
acted at each house, and those by excellent comedians, 
would have yielded a striking instance and illustration 
of my position. But I chose an example in literature, 
as more in point for the subject of my particular re- 
marks, and because every man of genius, who is bom 
for his age, and capable of acting immediately and 
widely on that age, must of necessity rejlect the age in 
the first instance, though^ as far as he is agsian of 
genius, he will doubtless be himself reflected by it 
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reciprocally. Now I selected Scott for the very 
reason that I do hold him for a man of very ixtraordi* 
nary powers ; and when I say that I have read the far 
greater part of his novels twice, and several three 
times over, with undiminished pleasure and interest ; 
and that, in my reprobation of the Bride of Lammer- 
moor (with the exception, however, of the almost 
Shakspearian old witch-wives at tlie funeral) and of 
the Ivanhoey I meant to imply the grounds of my 
admiration of the others, and the permanent nature of 
the interest which they excite. In a word, I am far 
from thinking that Old Mortality or Guy Mannering 
would have been less admired in ike age of Sterne, 
Fieldixig, and Richardson, ^an they are in the present 
iinaes ; but only that Sterne, dec, woidd not have had 
Ihe same immediate popularity in the present day as in 
their own less stimulated* and, therefore, less languid 
reading world. 

Of Sir Walter Scott's poems I cannot speak so 
highly, still less of the poetry in his poems ^ though 
even in these the power of presenting the most 
numerous figures, and figures with the most complex 
movements, and under rapid succession, in true pictu- 
resque tmt/y, attests true and peculiar genius. You 
cannot imagine with how much pain I used, many 

years ago, to hear ^'s contemptuous assertions 

.respecting Scott; and, if I mistake not, I have yet 
the fragments of die rough draught of a letter Mrritten 
by me so Ipng ago as my first lectures at the London 
Philosophical Society, Fetter Lsme, and on the backs 
of ther unused admission-ticketa. 

One more remark. My criticism was confined to 
the one point of the higher degree of intellectual 
activity implied in the reading and admiration of 
Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne; — ^in moral, or, if 
that be too high and inwardly a word, in mannerly 
manliness of taste, the present age and its best wri- 
ters have the decided advantage; and I sincerely 
trust that Walter Scott's readers would be as little 
disposed to relish the stupid lechery of the courtship 
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of Widow Wadman, as BcOtt himself would be caps- 
ble of presenting it Add, that though I cannot pre- 
tend to have found in any of these novels a character 
that even approaches in genius, in truth of conception, 
or boldness and freshness of execution, to Parson 
Adams, Blifil, Strap, Lieutenant Bowling, Mr. Shandy, 
Uncle Toby and Trim, and Lovelace; and though 
Scott's female characters will not, even the very best, 
bear a comparison with Miss Byron, Clementina, 
Emily, in Sir Charles Grandison ; nor the comic ones 
with Tabitha Bramble, or witli Betty (in Mrs. Bennet's 
Beggar Girl) ; and though, by the use of the Scotch 
dialect, by Ossianic mock-highland motley-heroic, and 
by extracts from' the printed sermons, memoirs, ^lc*, 
of the fanatic preachers, there is a good deal of false 
effect and stage-trick ; still, the number of characters 
so good produced by one man, and in so rapid a suc- 
cession, must ever remain an illustrious phenomenon 
in literature, after all the subtractions for those bor- 
rowed from English and German sources, or com- 
pounded by blending two or three of the old drama 
into ono-*-«». gr* the Caleb in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor. 

Scott's great merit, and, at the same time, his felicity^ 
and the true solution of the long-sustained interest novel 
after novel excited, lie in the nature of the subject ; not 
merely, or even chiefly, because the struggle between 
the Stuarts and the Presbyterians and sectaries is still 
in lively memory, and the passions of the adhereney to 
the former, if not the adhereney itself, extant in our 
own fathers' or grandfathers' times ; nor yet (though 
this is of great weight) because the language, man- 
ners,^., introduced are sufficiently different from our 
own for poignoMcy^ and yet sufficiently near and similar 
for sympathy ; nor yet because, for the same reason, 
the Author, speaking, reflecting, and descanting in his 
own person, remains still (to adopt a painter's phrase) 
in sufficient keeping with his subject matter, while his 
characters can both talk and feel interestingly to us 
as men, without recourse to antiquarian interest, and 
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nevertheless without moral anachronism (in all which 
points the Ivanhoe is so wofully the contrary ; for what 
Englishman cares for Saxon or Norman, both brutal 
invaders, more than for Chinese and Cochin Chinese ?) 
— ^yet, great as all these causes are, the essential wis- 
dom and happiness of the subject consists in this, — 
that the contest between the loyalists and their oppo- 
nents can never be obsolete^ for it is the contest 
between the two great moving principles of social 
humanity; religious adherence to the past and the 
ancient, the desire and the admiration of permanence, 
on the one hand ; and the passion for increase of 
knowledge, for truth, as the offspring of reason — in 
short, the mighty instincts of progression and free 
agency^ on the other. In all suhjects of deep and last- 
ing interest, you will detect a struggle between two 
opposites, two polar forces, both of which are alike 
necessary to our human wellbeing, and necessary 
each to the continued existence of the other. Well, 
therefore, may we contemplate with intense feelings 
those whirlwinds which are for free agents the ap- 
pointed means, and the only possible condition of that 
equilibrium in which our moral being subsists ; while 
the disturbance of the same constitutes our sense of 
life. Thus, in the ancient tragedy, the lofty struggle 
between irresistible fate and unconquerable free-will, 
which finds its equilibrium in the providence and' the 
future retribution of Christianity. If, instead of a con* 
test between Saxons and Normans, or the Fantees and 
Ashantees, — a mere contest of indifferents ! of minim 
surges in a boiling fishkettle, — Walter Scott had taken 
the struggle between the men of arts and the men of 
^ums in the time of Becket, and made us feel how 
much to claim our well-wishing there was in the cause 
^d character of the priestly and papal party, no less 
^an in those of Henry and his knights, he would have 
opened a new mine, instead of translating into Leaden- 
hall-street Minerva Library sentences, a cento of the 
niost common incidents of the stately self-congruous 
ttMnances of D'Urfe, Scuderi, &c. N. B.— I have not 

4» 
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lead the Monastery, bat I eiwpect that the though or 
element of the fairy-work is from the Grennan* I per* 
ceive from that passage in the Old Mortality where 
Morton is discovered by old Alice in consequence of 
calling his dog Elphin, that Walter Scott has been 
reading Tieck's Phantasies (a collection of fairy or 
witch tales), from which both the incident and name 
are borrowed. 

I forget whether I ever mentioned to you, that some 
eighteen months ago I had planned and half cc^ected, 
hidf manufactured and invented a work, to be entitled 
The Weather-BomD Traveller; or. Histories, Lays, 
Legends, Incidents, Anecdotes, and Remarks, con- 
tritHited during a detention in one of the Hebrides, 
recorded by their secretary* Lory McHaroldsoo, Sen* 
achy in the Isle of • 

The principle of the work I had Aus expressed in 
the first chapter : — *' Though not yod, must it needs 
be false ! These things have a truth of their own, if 
we but knew how to look for it. There is a humanity 
(meaning by this word whatever contradistinguiehes 
man), there is a humanity common to all periods of 
life, which each period from childhood has its own way 
of representing. Hence, in whatever laid firm hold 
of us in early life, there lurks an interest and a charm 
for omr maturest years, but which he will never draw 
forth, who, content with mimicking the unessential, 
though natural defects of thought and expression, has 
not Uie skill to remove the chUdish, yet leave the 
childlike untouched. Let each of us, then, relate that 
which has left the deepest impression on his mind, at 
whatever period of his life he may have seen, heard, 
or read it ; but let him tell it in accordance with the 
present state of his intellect and feelings, even as he 
has, perhaps (Alnaschar-Iike), acted it over again by 
the parlour fireside of a rustic inn, with the fire and 
the candles for his only companions.^ 

On the hope of my lectures answering, I had in« 
tended to have done this work out of band, dedicating 
the most genial hours to the completion of Christabel, 
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in the belief that in the former I should be rekindling 
the feeling, and recalling the state of mind, suitable to 
the latter. But the hope was vain. 

In stating the names and probable size of my works, 
I by no means meant any reference to the mode of 
their publication ; I merely wislled to communicate to 
you the amount of my labours. In two moderate vol- 
umes it was my intention to comprise all those more 
prominent and systematic parts of my lucubrations on 
Shakspeare as should be published (in the first instance 
at least, in the form of books), and having selected and 
arranged them, to send the more particular illustra* 
tioDs and analysis to some respectsdble magazine. In 
like manner, I proposed to include the philosophical 
critiques on Dante, Milton, Cervantes, dtc. in a series 
of letters entitled The Reviewer in Exile, or Critic 
confined to an Old library; Provided the truths 
(which are, I dare affirm, original, and all tending to 
the same principles, and proving the endless fertility 
of true principle, and the decision and power of growth 
which it communicates to all the faculties of the mind) 
are but in existence, and to be read by such as might 
wish to read, I have no choice as to the mode ; nay, I 
should prefer that mode which most multiplied the 
chances. — So, too, as to the order. — For many reasons, 
it had been my wish to commence with the Theologi- 
cal Letters : one, and not the least, is the strong desire 
I have to put you and Hartley and Derwent Cede- 
ridge in full possession of my whole Christian creed* 
with the grounds of reason and^ authority on which 
it rests ; but especially to unfold the true '* glorious 
liberty of the Gospel," by showing the distinction be* 
tween doctrinal faith and its sources and historical be* 
lief, with their reciprocal action on each other ; and 
thus, on the one hand, to do away the servile supersti* 
tion which makes men BiblioLatorSy and yet hides from 
them the proper excellences, the one continued revela- 
tion of the Bible documents, which they idolize ; and, 
on the other hand, to expose, in its native worthless- 
nessytheso-caUedevidences of Christianity first brought 
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into toleration by Arminiiu, and into fashion by 6io- 
tius and the Socinian divines ; for as sach I consider 
all those who preach and teach in the spirit of Socini- 
anism, though even in the outward form of a defence 
of the thirty-nine articles. 

I have been intem({>ted by the arrival of my sons, 
Hartley and Derwent, the latter of whom I had not 
seen for so dreary a time. I promise myself great 
pleasure in introducing him to you. Hartley you have 
already met. Indeed, I am so desirous of this, that I 
will defer what I have to add, that I may put this letter 
in the post time enough for you to receive it this even- 
uig ; saying only that it was not my purpose to have 
had any further communication on the subject bm with 
Mr. Frere, and with him only as a co'unsellor. Liei me 
see you as soon as you can, and as often. I shall be 
better able Jiereafter to talk with you than to write to 
you on the contents of your last 

Your very affectionate friend, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

If it had been possible for the writer of this letter to 
have been both oracle and priest (or rather popular ex- 
pounder), then indeed should we have wanted little (for 
the present time at least) in the way of aids to knowledge 
in its highest aim and tendency. But powers like his 
have never yet existed in conjunction with familiar and 
popular elucidation. There was nothing shapeless 
and unmeaning in any thing he ever said or wrote. 
There were no crudities, no easy reading in his produc- 
tions. To follow the train of his reasoning demanded 
at first severe and continued attention ; and to this how 
few of the self-called seekers afler that knowledge which 
is truth are equal. To him, details were of little value, 
except as far as they illustrated, proved, a principle ; 
while to the greater part of those who latterly became 
his hearers, they constituted the only part of his conver- 
sation which was intelligible, or of the least interest. 
Would that it were possible to recall some of those de- 
lightful tales which my friend used to relate in his in* 
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imitable maimer, as fonning part of the collection ex* 
isting in his mind of the ^* Weather-bomid Travellen" 
Myself a proficient when a youth as a raconteur^ I was 
still surprised at the extraordinary ease with which he 
produced story afler story, each more incredible, more 
mystic, and more abounding with materials for future 
meditation, than the one preceding. Ardently do I hope 
that the fragments above alluded to have been saved* 
and that the worthy and excellent friend to whom they 
are confided will give them to the world as he finds 
ihem. 

The allusion to the Socinians may need some expla^ 
nation. Having for a short time, in early youth, been 
a convert to what is now called Unitarianism, through 
the instrumentality of a Mr. Friend of Cambridge (no 
friend to him), he had opportunities of free and unre* 
strained intercourse and intercommunion with the more 
influential and distinguished of this sect ; and the re- 
sult was a conviction of the insincerity (conscious or 
otherwise), selfishness, or, as he expressed it, self-cen* 
trlng, and want of moral courage, produced by this 
faith, or, as he again termed it, this want of faith. That 
this was the fact at that time, I am willing to admit ; 
but my own experience, my own knowledge^ of many 
who delight in, or endure this name, leads me to the 
conclusion that a change has come over their spirit. 
To the charge of want of moral courage they appear 
as obnoxious now as at any previous period; nay, 
more— for in the earlier period of their history, the very 
expressiqn of these opinions was an act of great moral 
daring; whilo at this time, when toleration is univer* 
sal, it would be more in unison with that universal pro* 
gression which we see in every other sect and party, 
to find them casting away the small remnant of super* 
atition which they have hitherto retained, outof consid^ 
oration, as it should seem, to the fouler superstitions 
^d mental degradation by which they are still sur* 
rounded. 

But my excellent friend had another cause of quaN 
rel with this sect. He saw wi^ what readiness they 
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received and adopted the atrocious, the, in any, in eo* 
ery sense, hateful opinions and views of Mai thus and 
the so-called economists ; a sect and a class having 
about as much title to that name (as first generally 
given to Turgot and his associates), as a ci^ to an 
apple, or a mule to a racehorse. This he attributed 
to the selfish and cold character of minds in which 
neither imagination nor love had a place, and to the 
restlessness superinduced by the absence of those two 
faculties. To observations as to their being the slaves 
of the circumstances by which they were surrounded, 
or to the education which they had received, he op- 
posed the fact, that they were all to a great degree 
skeptical, and not, tlierefore, passive recipients of any 
faith. 

I have thought it fitting and desirable thus to notice, 
in passing, his great dislike to this class^ that it may 
lead to a more full and satisfactory elucidation from the 
pen of his friend and biographer. For myself, opposed 
as I am, both from principle and feeling, to the plans 
and practices which this class encourages and abets, 
— ^a system at once petty in its details and mighty in 
the extent of its application, that tends to a tyranny, 
compared with which the cruelties of a Nero and a Cal- 
igula were mild and beneficent, — I am desirous and 
anxious to do justice to individuals who adhere from 
habit to this sect, and who thus share in the odium so 
justly incurred by the more restless, and unhappy, be- 
cause restless, of this party. To you, especially, my 
dear children, and to the ingenuous youth of this age 
(if, perchance, this mechanical and utilitarian age should 
permit of ingenuous youth), there can be no need to 
teach or {N-each toleration. If it were necessary to en- 
force the great truth, that opinion is always the restilt 
of previous circumstances and influences, not the con- 
sequence of any choice or will of the individual mind, I 
should be able with ease to prove the necessity of char- 
ity ; but this has been made so manifest, that I shall 
content myself with giving in this place a short extract 
from the '' Friend" in relation to this gre<U truth. 
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*<Tor ft subdued sobriety of temper, a practiced 
faith in the doctrine of philosophical necessity seems 
the ardy preparative. That vice is the effect of error,, 
and the offspring of surrounding circumstances, the 
object, therefore, of condolence, not of anger, is a 
proposition easily understood, and as easily demon* 
atrated. But, to make it spread from the understai^ing 
to the affections J to call it into action, not only in the 
great exertions of patriotism, but in the daily and 
hourly occurrences of social life, requires the most 
"watchful attentions of the most energetic mind. 

*'It is not enough that we have once swallowed 
these truths ; we must feed on them, as insects on a 
leaf, till the whole heart be coloured by their qualities, 
and show its food in every the minutest fibre.^' 

As I have begun to quote, I cannot deny myself the 
gratification of transcribing an admirable passage, in 
which the author feelingly denounces and exposes the 
attempts of the mischievous and heartless meddlers 
ivho are now tyrannising alike over poor and rich, who, 
hating all above, are applying the power extorted from 
the aristocracy to purposes to wnich the oligarchy 
would neither have desired nor dared to apply it, — to 
the coercion and frightful slavery of the poor. But to 
my quotation : — 

" If we hope to instruct others, we should familiar- 
ize our own minds to some fixed and determinate prin- 
ciples of action. The world is a vast lab3rrinth, in 
which almost every one is running a different way, and 
almost every one manifesting hatred to those who do 
not run the same way. A few, indeed, stand motion- 
less, and, not seeking to lead themselves or others out 
of the maze, laugh at the failures of their brethren. 
Yet with little reason ; for more grossly than the most 
bewildered wanderer does he err who never aims to go 
right. It is more honourable to the head, as well as to 
the heart, to be misled by our eagerness in the pursuit 
of truth, than to be safe from blimdering by contempt 
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of it. The happiness of mankind is the end ct Tirtoei 
and truth is the knowledge of the meanSf which he will 
never seriously attempt to discover who has not habit- 
ually interested himself in the welfare of others. The 
Mearcher after truth must lave and be belovedj for gen- 
eral benevolence is a necessary motive to constancy 
of pursuit ; and this general benevolence is begotten 
and rendered permanent by social and domestic affec- 
tions. Let us beware of that reasoning which affects to 
inculcate philanthropy ^ while it denounces every hoke- 
BORN FEELINO by which it is produced and nurtured. 
The paternal and filial duties discipline the heart, and 
prepare it for the love of mankind. The intensity of 
private attachments encourages, not prevents, universal 
benevolence. The nearer we approach to the sun, the 
more intense his heat ; yet what comer of the system 
does he not cheer and vivify ?^ 

Well do I recollect the very last conversation I had 
with my lamented friend. The projected Poor Law 
Bill was mentioned as an instance of the tyranny con- 
templated by the new parliament. He predicted that 
it would be carried. I remember that, in allusion to 
the system of coercive regulation which formed part 
of the bill, by which all relief was denied at home, he 
made the affecting remark, — *' It is not bread alone^ but 
the place where you eat it.^* He then, by a felicitous 
transition, turned to a beautiful tale of Tieck, in which 
there is an allusion to the question of pauperism, in- 
troduced by an affecting story of a beggar in Switzer- 
land, who, being offended by a refusal where he had 
hitherto met with kindness, said, as he departed,— 
** Well, you will find I shall not come again, and then 
you may see if you can get another beggar." The 
whole is so admirably stated and reasoned, as well as 
felt, that, for ^e gratification as well as the profit of 
the ingenuous and affectionate natures to whom I ad- 
dress myself, I will extract the passage, premising only 
that the conversation is carried on at the table of an 
old counsellor, between dd and young Eisenschlicht, 
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Erich, an old Uchelor, Ek^hia, the danglitor of the 
coonsellor, and Edward, her suiter. 

In reading this extract, the reader will recognise in 
the arguments and reasoning of old and young Eisen- 
schlicht, a faint resemblance to the bolder daring of 
Lord Brougham and Chadwick^ while in Edward and 
Sophia may be recognised a noble and high-purpoaed 
humanity, which, however, has few counterparts in any 
of our public men. 

M « But why,^ said Erich to his neighbour, ' are yoa 
disgusted with most of the works of the Flemish 
school here f 

^ * Because they represent so many tatterdemalions 
and beggars,' answered the rich man. ' Nor are these 
Netberlanders the sole objects of my dislike : I hate 
particularly that Spaniard Murillo on that account, and 
even a great number of your lulians. It is melancholy 
enough that one cannot escape this vermin in the 
streets and market-frfaces; nay, even in our very 
houses ; but that an artist should require me besides 
to amuse myself with this noisome crew upon a mot- 
ley canvass, is expecting rather too much from my pa- 
tience.'* . 

'* ' Perhaps, then,' said Edward, * Quintin Matsys 
would suit you, who so frequently sets before us, with 
such truth and vigour, money-changers at their coun- 
ters, with coins and legers.' 

**<Not so either, young gentleman,' said the old 
man ; * that we can see easily and without exertion in 
reality. If I am to be entertained with a painting, I 
would have stately royal scenes, abtuidaace of massy 
silk stufis, crowns and purple mantles, pages and black- 
moors ; that, combined with a perspective of palaces 
and great squares, and down broad, straight streets, ele- 
vates the soul ; it of\en puts me in spirits for a long 
time, and I am never tired of seeing it over and over 
again.' 

* This man waa an economiat of the wont kind, withoat kiu^iDg 
any thing of p^tical economy. 

C 5 
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«< • Uttdoobtedly,' raid Erich, * Paul Veronese, and 
eeveral other Italians, have done many capital thingi 
in this department also.' 

<* * What say you to atnarriage of Gana in this man- 
ner V asked Edward. 

'* * All eating,' replied the old man, ' grows tiresome 
in pictures, because it never stirs from its place ; and 
the roast peacocks and high-built pasties« as well as 
the cupbearers half bent double, are, in all such repre* 
sentations, annoying things. But it is a different case 
when they are drawing a little Moses out of the water, 
and the king's daughter is standing by, in her most 
costly attire, surrounded by richly-dressed ladies, who 
might themselves pass for princesses, men with hal- 
benls and armour, and even dwarfs and dogs : I cannot 
express how delighted I am when I meet with one of 
these stories, which, in my youth, I was forced to read 
in the uneasy confinement of a gloomy school-room, 
so gloriously dressed up. But you, my dear Mr. Wal- 
ther, have too few things of this sort. Most of your 
pictures are for the feelings, and I never wish to be 
affected,* and, least of all, by works of art. Nor, in- 
deed, am I ever so, but only provoked.' 

'* ' Still worse,' began young Eisenschlicht, ' is the 
case with our comedies. When we leave an agreea- 
ble company, and, aAer a brilliant entertainment, step 
into the lighted theatre, how can it be expected that we 
should interest ourselves in the variety of wretchedness 
and pitiful distress that are here served up for our 
amusement ? Would it not be possible to adopt the 
same laudable regulation which is established by the 
police in most cities, to let me subscribe once for all 
for the relief of poverty, and then not be incommoded 
any farther by the tattered and hungry individuals V 

** * It would be convenient, undoubtedly,' said Ed- 
ward; 'but whether absolutely laudable, either as a 
regulation of police or a maxim of art, I am not pre- 
pared to say. For my own part, \ cannot resist a feel- 

* Just 00. . 
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ing of pity towards the individual unfortnnates ; and 
would not wish to do «o, though, to be surei one is often 
unseasonal^y disturbeH, impudently importuned, and 
sometimes even grossly imposed upon.** 

" * I am of your opinion,* cried Sophia ; * I cannot 
endure those dumb, blind books, in. which one is to 
write one's name, in order placidly to rely upon an in- 
visible board of management, which is to relieve the 
distress as far as possible. In many places even it i» 
desired that the charitable should engage to give noth- 
ing to individuals.* But how is it possible to resist 
the sight of wo ? When I give to him who complaint 
to me of his distress, I at all events see his momenta- 
ry joy, and may hope to have comforted him.' 

^ * This is the very thing,' said the old merchant, 
* which in all countries maintains mendicity, that we 
cannot and will not rid ourselves of this petty feeling 
of soft-hearted vanity and mawkish philanthropy. This 
it is, at the same time, that renders the better^ measures 
of states abortive and implracticable.' 

'* * You are of a different way of thinking from those 
Swiss whom I have heard of,' said Edward. * It was 
in a Catholic canton^ where an old beggar had long 
been in the habit of receiving his alms^ on stated days ; 
and, as the rustic solitude did not allow much trade 
and commerce, was accounted in almost every house 
one of the family. It happened, however, that once, 
when he called at a cottage where the inmates were 
extremely busied in attending a woman in labour, in 
the confusion and anxiety for the patient he met with 
a refusaL When, after repeating his request, he really 
obtained nothing, he turned angrily away, and cried as 
he departed, *^ Well, I promise you, you shall find I do 
not come again, and then you may see where you can 
catch another beggar." ' 
'* All laughed except Sophia, who would hate it the 

* Surely H. B. must have read this. 

t This IS of the very esseuce of the new blasphemy. This gen- 
eral system will be found to require modification in a small parish 
of fifty souls. How can it be enforced tlmraghout a whole nation 
wtlhout fiigfatful suifering 7— S. T. G. 
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beggar's threat was perfectly rational, and coocladed 
with these words : — * Surely, if it were put out of our 
power to perform acts of benevolence, our ufs rrsBLF 
WOULD BECOME POOR ENOueH. If it woro possible 
thai the impulse of pity could die in us, there would 

BE A MELANCHOLY PROSPECT FOR OUR JOY AND OUR 

PLEASURE. The man who iS' fortunate enough to be 
able to bestoWf receives more than the poor taker, Alas ! 
U is tha only thing* she added, with great emotion, 
*thai can at all excuse and mitigate the harshness 

OF PROPERTY, THE CI^UELTY OF POSSESSION, that a 

part of what is disproportionately accumulated is dropped 
upon the wretch^ creatures who are pining below us, 

THAT IT MAY NOT BE UTTERLY FORGOTTEN THAT WE 
ARE ALL BRETHREN.'* 

" The father looked at her with a disapproving air, 
and was on the point of saying something, when Ed- 
ward, his beaming eyes fixed on the moist eyes of the 
roaidf interposed with vehemence : * If the majority of 
mankind were of the same way of thinking, we should 
live in a different and a better world. ^ We are struck 
with honor when we read of the distress that awaits the 
innocent traveller in wildernesses and deserts of foreign 
climes, or of the terrible fate which wastes a ship's 
crew on the inhospitable sea, when, in Uieir sorest 
need, no vessel or no coast will appear on the im- 
measurable expanse ; we are struck with horror when 
monsters of the deep tear to pieces the unfortunate 
mariner ;— 'ANd yet, do we not live in great cities as 
upon the peak of a promontory^ where immediately at 
our feet all this «m», the same horrible spectacle, 

DISPLAYS ITSELF, ONLY MORE SLOWLY, and THEREFORE 

the more cruelly ?t But, from the midst of our con- 

* I know nothing so ludicrous, and at the same time so afiacting, 
as this little incident, and the after remarks of Sophia. The very 
essence of femineity seems to speak in the few and delicate, yet 
true and touching words. I am not ashamed to say, that when I 
first read them, the tears came into mv (^es, uad often as I have 
read them si^ee to ethers, I cannot refrain from praying inwardly 
that the time may be far distant when snch sentiments shall bo 
■coated by our women.— S. T. C. ^ 

t 8ft7 selfishness, for the opulent hsve not a iiionop<^ of cruelty. 
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certs and banquets, and from the safe hold of our opa* 
lence, we look down into this abyss, wher^ the shapes 
of misery* are tortured and wasted in a thousand fear- 
ful groups, as in Dante's imagery, and do not ven» 

TU&E BVEN TO RAISE THEIH EYES TO US, beeaUSO- the^ 

KNOW what a cold look they meet, when their cry 
rouses us at times out of the torpor of our cold apathy.' 

^* * These,' said the eld^r Eisensehlicht, * are youth* 
fol exaggerations. I still maintain, the really good 
citizen, the genuine patriot^^ otght not to suffer him- 
self to4)e Urged by a momentary emotion to support 
beggary. Let him bestow pn those charitable institu- 
tions as much as he can conveniently spare ; but let 
him . not waste his slight means, which ought in this 
respect also to be subservient to the higher views of 
the state. For, in the opposite case, what is it he 
does ? He promotes by his weakness^— nay, I shoald 
be inclined to call it a voluptuous itching of the heart 
— imposture, laziness, and impudence, and withdraws 
his little contribution from real poverty, which, after 
all, he cannot always meet with or discern. Should 
we, however, be willing to acknowledge that over- 
charged picture of wretchedness to be correct, what 
good, even in this case, can a single individual effect? 
Is it in his power to improve the condition of the 
wretch who is driven to de^air ? What does it avail 
to give relief for a single >day Or hour ? The unfortu- 
nate being will only feel his misery the more deeply, 
if he cannot change his state into a happy one ; he 
will grow still more dissatisfied, still inore wretched, 
and 1 injure instead of benefiting him.' 

^ ' Oh ! do not say so,'^ exclaimed Edward, ' if yon 
would not have me think harshly of you, for it sounds 
to me like blasphemy. What the poor man gains in 
such a moment of sttnshine ! Oh ! sir, he who is accus' 

* Say rather the pvmisbmenta the selfish seek to inflict upon thoae 
bj- and through whom they have the opportunity of punishing: All 
men might be improvident, and all would be better, if all were 
lavish, profuse, (pneroos. It would not be possible for >ll to b« 
selfish aad 8mspai$,-^&, T. C. . 
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tmned kf he thrust out of tho society of men ; he, ht 
whom there is no holyday^ no marketplace^ no society^ 
ANB SCARCELY A CHURCH ; for whom cereoKHiyt eour- 
tesy% and all the attentions which every man usually 
pays to hia neighbour, are extinct ; this wretched crea* 
lure, for whom, in public walks and vernal nature^ there 
shoots and blossoms nothing but contempt^ often turns 
his dry eye to heaven and the stars above him, and 
sees there even nothing but vacancy and doubts ; but 
in suck *an hour as that which unexpectedly bestows 
M» him a more -liberal boon, and enables him to re- 
turn to his gloomy hovel, to cheer his pining family 
with more than momentary comfort, faith in God, in 
his Father, again rises in hid heart ; he becomes once 
more 'a man; he feels again the neighbourhood of a 
brother^ and can again love him und himself Happy 
the rich man who can promote this faith, who can be* 
stow with the visible the invisible gift; and wo to the 
prodigal who, through his criminal thoughtlessness, de* 
prives himself of those means of being a mair among 
men; for most severely will his feelings punish him, for 
having poured out in streams in the wilderness, Hke a 
.heartless barbarian, the refreshing draught, of which a 
sofoLE naop m:^ht have cheered his brother, who lay 
drooping under the load of his wearisome existence.^ He 
could not utter the last words without a tear ; he coy- 
ered his fac^, and did not observe that the strangers 
and Erich had taken leave of their host. Sophia, too, 
wept rboi she roused herself and recovered her com- 
posure as her father returned." 



LETTER IX- 

2lst July, 1820. 
Ht very dear Friend, 
Before I opened your letter, or rather before I gave 
it to my best^sister, and, imder God, best comforter, to 
open, a heavy, a very heavy affliction came upon me, 
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irith all the aggravations of surprise, sudden as a pial 
of thunder from a cloudless sky.* 



* • * # • 

Alas ! both Mr. and Mrs. Gillman had spdien to 
him with all the earnestness of the fcmdest parents ; 
his cousins had warned him, and I (long ago) had 
written to him, conjuring him to reflect with what a 
poisoned dagger it would arm my enemies : yea, and 
the phantoms that, half eounterfeitimg^ half expound? 
ing the conscience, would persecute my sleep. My 
conscience indeed bears me witness, that from die 
time I quitted Cambridge, no human being was more 
indifferent to the pleasures of the table than myself, or 
less needed any stimulation to my spirits \ and that, 
by a most unhappy quackery, after having been almost 
bedrid for near six months with swollen knees. and 
other distressing symptoms of disordered digestive 
functions, and through that most pernicious form i^ 
ignorance, Qiedical half-knowledge, I was seduced into 
the use of narcotics, not secretly, but (such was ray 
ignorance) openly and exultingly, as one who had dis- 
covered, and -was. never weary of recommending, a 
grjand panacea, and saw not the truth till my body had 
contracted a habit and a necei^ity ; and that, even to 
the latest, my-responsibility is for cowardice and de- 
fect of fortitude, not for the least craving after gratifica- 
tion or pleasurable sensation of aoy sort, but for yielding 
to pain, terror, and haunting bewilderment. But this I 
say to man only, who knows only what has been yield- 
ed, not what has been resisted; beforei God I have but 
one voice — "Mercy! mercy ! wo is me." — This was 
the sin of his nature, and this has been fostered by the 
culpable indulgence, at least honrinterference, on my 
part ; while, in a different quarter, contempt of the self- 

* Here follows a detail of charges brou|:ht a^inst one Teiy near, 
and deservedly dear to the writeri originating with or adopted br the 
present Bishop of Llandaff. These charges were afterward, I be- 
lieve, withdrawn; at all events, compensauon was tendered to Um 
party implicated. 
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mierest he saw seduced him unconscioiifliy into self- 
Mness. 

Pray for me, my dear friend, that I may not pass 
such another night as the last. While I am awake 
and retain my reasoning powers, the pang is gnawing, 
fatut I am, except for a Mul moment or two, tranquil ; 
it is the howling wilderness of sleep that I dread. 

I am most reluctant thus to transplant the thorns 
from my own pillow to yours, but sooner or later you 
must know it, and how else could I explain to you the 
incapability I am under of answering your letter? 
For the present (my jate visitation and aorrow out of 
the question), my anxiety is respecting your health* 
Air. Gillman feels satisfied that there is nothing in 
your case symptomatic of aught more dangerous than 
irritable, and at present disordered, organs of digestion, 
requiring indeed great care, but by no means incom- 
patible with comfortable health on the whole. W€>uld 
to God ! that your uncle lived near Highgate, or that 
we were settled near Clapham. Most anxious am I — 
(for I am sure I do not overrate Gillman's medical skill 
and sound medical good sense, and I have had every 
possible opportunity of satisfying myself on this head, 
eomparativeiy as well as positively, from my intimate 
acquaintance w^th so many medical men in the course 
of my life) — ^I am most anxious that you should not 
apply to any medical practitioner at Clapham till you 
have consulted some physician recommended by Gill- 
man, and with whom our friend might have some con- 
fidential conversation. . The next earnest petition I 
make to you,-^for should I lose you from this world, I 
fear that religious terrors would shake my strength of 
mind, and to how many are you, must you be, very 
dear, — is, that yxm would stay in the country as long 
as is morcii/y practicable. Let nothing but coercive 
motives have weight with you ; a month's tranquillity 
in pure air (O! that I could spend that month with 
you, with no greater efforts of mental or bodily exer- 
cise than would exhilarate both body and mind), might 
save you many months' interrupted and half-effective 
labour. - 
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If ainy thoughts occur to you at Clapham on which 
it would amuse or gratify you to have my notions, 
write to me, and I sh^i be served by having something 
to think and write about not connected with ipyself. 
But, at all events, write as often as you can, and as 
much as (but not a syllable more llian) you ought. 
Need I say how unspeakably dear you are to your, 
you must not refuse me to say in heart, 

. S. T. CoLERIDOSi 

This letter, interesting as it is tb me from the rec- 
ollections and associations of those delightful days, 
when its writer was to me a guide, philosopher, and, 
above and before all, a dear. Very dear, and valued 
friend, has an interest and a value from the clear and 
simple account of his first using laudanum. If any 
other testimony Were or could he needed, I have re- 
ceived ample confirmation from subsequent communi-. 
cations. From this bodily slavery {for it was bodily) 
to a baneful drug, he was never entirely free, though 
the quantity was so greatly reduced as not materiadly 
to affect his health or spirits. For this alleviation he 
was uulebted to the skill and attention of the medical 
friend of whom mention is made above, who, in a cal- 
ling which, as at present pursued, tends more than per- 
haps any other trade to degrade the moral being, has 
preserved a simplicity and singleness of purpose, united 
to a manly frankness, and combined with* or rather 
springing; out of, a kindness and disinterestedness* 
which, as far as I have seen, has few .equals. This 
excellent man seems to realize, in. suburban practice, 
the example given in the following extract from the 
conversations of Coleridge : — - 

" The functicms of a^ simple, earnest, and skilful 
country surgeon, living in a small town or village, and 
circulating in a radius of ten miles, are, and might 
alwaifs be made, superior in real, urgent, instant, and 
fitting relief, to the Lady Bountiful, and even to that 
of the parson of the parish. I often thin^ with pleas- 

C3 
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wre of the active practical benevolence of Salter.* 
rides were often sixty, averaging more than thirty 
miles, every day, over bad roads and in dark iiighti{ 
yet not once has he been known to refuse a summonB, 
though quite Bure that he would receive no rami 
tion, nay, not sure that it would not be necessary U 
supply wine or cordials, which, in the absence of th», 
landlord of his village, must be at his own expenu^, 
This man was generally pitied by the affluent ai ' ' ' 
idle, on the score of his constant labours, and thn 
drudgery which he almost seemed to court. Yei 
Imle reason : for never knew I the man more to bttt> 
envied, one more cheerful, more invariably kind, o^ 
more patient; always kind from real kindness andc 
delicacy of feeling ; nevor, even for a moment, anffyit 
The present system of money-making, and, what iff.) 
worse, sleiglit of hand, and other tricks, for ^steniatioaj 
and stage-effect, leave little hope of future Salters." 

As I have extracted a part, I will even give iL,, 
remainder of the conversation of the day ; one of thos* 
— ala» ! too few — which I have preserved at great 
length. Bitterly do I nolo regret, both for my ow"^ 
sake, and still more for youra, my dear children an 
youthful readetB (for such chiefly do I wish), that 
contempt for the character and pursuits of Boswe, 
deterred me from making consiani memorandums o 
conversations, which, spread over a period of sevenloe 
years, imd, for a part of that time, alnio*! daily, wool 
now to mo have h,...n h ireaauir tt 1 i consolalia 
tuupnakable. tn I' ' .., n,„t ■:. ■ , , „iiectioli 

.:i;;le, liitl 
'ixi leas di 
' r..'nil cba 
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tilie most poignant at the opportunities that I suflered 
t6 pass unimproved. 

It may seem a contradiction, but I am never more 
grateful, never more thankful for the communion vouch- 
safed, never more revere- the memory of the ilkistrious 
departed, than when I am compelled to come to con- 
clusions directly opposed to those of the great teacher 
himself. 

I have not observed the transitions from one subject 
to another ; indeed, this was not possible without giv- 
ing the whole conversation, with the remarks and ob- 
servations of others -^a course quite out of the ques- 
tion, seeing that each conversation would make a small 
volume ; ar volume, I may add, of great and most de- 
lightful interest throughout. 

^ I believe that processes of thought might be carried 
on independent and apart from spoken or written lan- 
guage. I do not in the least doubt, that if language 
had been denied or withheld fr6m man, or that he had 
not discovered and improved that mode of intercommu- 
nication, thought, as thought would have been a pro- 
cess more simple, more easy, and more perfect than 
at present, would both have included and evolved other 
and better means for its own manifestations dian any 
tiuit exist now." 



••A clergyman has even more influence With the 

wimien than the handsome captain. The captain will 

captivate the fancy^ while the young parson seizes 

th6 imagination, and subdues it to his service. 

^ptain is conscious of his advantages, and sees 

pression he has made long before his victim 

» the reality of any preference. The parson* 

he be the vain fop for which, however, his 

^n ^ssrntially unfits him, has often secured to 

^ '*^ fination, and, through the imagination^ 

IS of those among whom he lives, 

»usly attach,ed himself.** 



*' Hark yet again to that crweet strain ! See how 
calm, how beauteous that^ospect towards ray garden! 
, (thus he used sportively to call the demesne of Caen 
Wood, and its honest, though unreasoning owner, his 
head gardener). Would to God I could give out my 
being amid flowers, and the sight of meadowy fields, 
and the chant of birds. Death without pain, at such 
a time, in such a place as this, would be a reward for 
life. If I fear at idl, I fear dying — I do not fear death." 

■ '■ - . - «■ • 

**No, no; Lattab's skepticism has not come lightly, 
nor is he a skeptic. T}ie harsh reproof to Gfodwin 
for his contemptuous allusion to Christ before a well- 
trained child, proves that he is not ar skeptic. His 
mind, never prone to analysis, seems to have been 
disgusted with the hollow pretences, the false reason- 
ings and absurdities, of the rogues and fools with which 
all establishments, and all creeds seeking to become 
est^ished, abound. I look upon Lamb as one hover- 
ing between earth and heaven; neither hoping much 
nor fearing any thijig. 

*' It is curious that he should retain many usages 
which he learned or adopted in the fervour of his early 
religious feelings, now that 'his faith is in a state of 
suspended animation. Believe me, who know him 
well, that Lamb, say what he will, has more of the es- 
sentials of Christianity than ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred professing Chrrstians. He has all that would still 
have been Christian had Christ never lived or been 
made manifest upon earth."* 

"I deprecate a literal strll more than an ideal reli- 
gion. The miracles may he fairly illustrated by the 

* It will be interesting' to compare Lamb*s estimate of the belief 
of Coleridge — half serious, half sportive — ^with this defence of Lamb 
from the charge of skepticism. After a visit to Coleridge, iiluriDg 
which the conversation had taKen a religions turn, Leigh Hunt, after 
having walked a little distance, expressed his surprise that such a 
man as Coleridge should, when speaking of Christ, always call him 
our Saviour. Lamb, who had been exhilarated by one glass of tbat 
gooseberry or raisin cordial which he has so often anathematized, 
stammered out, " ne—ne— never mind what Coleri<ig« says; he is 
foUoffim.'* 
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fnniUflr exuqide of a lecture with esqMriinents al ibm 
inrtiluUiML A man ignorant of ihe ia«r whence theae 
eonptraiiams proeeeded would be acted upon in a very 
different nuumerf when compared with the philosopher 
who, familiar with the law, or the principle whence 
thej emanate, and with which thej are congruona, sees 
in them only the natural results, hardly the confinna* 
tion, of that which had previously been known. Com* 
pare this with the no-reaults obtained from meteorolo- 
gy, a science so misnamed, which, so far from being in 
its infancy, is not yet in its foscal state. The meteoro* 
logical journals are as little to be relied upon as would 
be the account of a ploughman, taken to an experi- 
mental lecture at the institution. Ignorant of the law 
and the principle, he would give an account of the re- 
' 9ulUy so different from the actual faets^ that no one 
could conjecture a law from his evidence. So with 
the miracles. They are supererogatory. ' The law of 
Gkid »ad the great principles of the Christian religion 
would have been the same had Christ never assumed 
humanity. It is for these things, and for such as these, 
for tailing unwelcome truths, that I have been termed 
an atheist. It is for these opinions that William Smith 
assured the Archbishop of Canterbury that I was (what 
half the clergy are in their lives) an atheist. Little do 
these men know what atheism is. Not one man in a 
thousand has either strength of mind or goodness of 
heart to be an atheist. I repeat it. Not one man > in 
ten thousand has goodness of heart or strength of mind 
to be an atheist. 

** And, were I not a Christian, <md that only in ihe 
sense in which I am a Christian^ 1 should be an atheist 
with Spinoza ; rejecting all in which I found insupera- 
ble difficulties, and resting my only hope in the grad" 
wdj and certain^ because gradual^ progression of the spo" 
cies. 

''This, it is true, is negative atheism ; and this is, 
next to Christianity, the purest spirit of humanity T 

** Disliking the whole eomse and conducted Carlile, 

6 
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I yet hold with him as against his judges and pei^ecu* 
tors. I hold the assertion, that Christiaiiity is part and 
parcel of the law of the land, to be an absurdity* It 
might as well be said, because there is, or might bo, a 
law to protect carpenters in the exercise of their trade, 
that architecture is part and parcel of the law. The 
government, or rather, the party administering the func^ 
tions of government, have never had the courage to 
place the question in its true light, and bring the action 
for a crime against society, not against a creed. When 
a man gives up the right of self-defence to a state, it is 
tacitly understood that the state undertakes to protect 
him equally against* bodies of men as against individu- 
als. Cwlile may be wrong ; his persecutors undoubtedly 
are soJ^ 

*' How I loathed the horrid speeches of the attorney- 
general and of Mr. Justice Bayley, at the trial of that 
wretched man (Carlile). They said in so many words, 
' The Unitarian, who diiOfers with you in nine points 
out of ten, is sacred ; but in the one point where he 

* To explain this alhision, it will be necessary to state that the pros* 
ecQtion against Carlile was carried on by a loyal and constitutional 
Msociation ; better known, at that time, as the Bridge-street Gang. 
I have preserved an impromptu of Coleridge's (which I wrote down 
at the time) upon this body : the allusions in, and the application 
of which, will be readily made by all interested. 

<* Jack Stripe 
Eats thpe. 

It is therefore credible 
That tripe is edible. 
And therefore perforce, 
It follows, of course. 
That the devil will gripe 
All Who do not eat tripe. 

** And as Nick is too slow 
To fetch 'em below. 
And Gifford, the attorney. 
Won't quicken the jonmey ; 
The Bndge-street Conmiittee, 
That colleague without pity, 
To imprison and hang 
Carlile and his gang, 
Is the pride of tne city:: 
And 'tis associatKHi 
That, alone, saves the nation 
From death and damnation *» 
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agrees with you, you condemn the deist' Certainly, 
the repeal of the act against Unitarianism was entirely 
mid QnequiTocally an acknowledgment that those points 
were not of moment. Carlile, if he had not been blind- 
. ed by the steams arising from that hell, his own mind, 
might have taken advantage of this. Judge Abbot 
acted very well; he put the question on the ground of 
incivi9m, and not on the religious ground. No doubt 
the early Christians, who in the second century threw 
down altars, attacked with uproar, railing, and abuse 
the existing religion, ar^e not to be considered as mar<« 
tyrs, but as justly punished on the ground of incivism ; 
their conduct was contrary to the injunction of their 
Great Master." 



** The vulgaj' notion, that a deist neither believes in 
a future state nor in the existence of spirits, is false, 
according to the evidence of Christ himself; who exr 
pressly says, when questioned on this point, * Believe 
ye not this ? neither would ye believe if one were to 
rise, from the dead.' And again, ' No nuin who be- 
lieves not in this is worthy to be received.' " 

'< The paradox, that the greater the truth the greater 
the libel, has done much mischief. I had once in- 
tended to have written a treatise on Phrases and their 
Consequences, and this would have been at the head. 
Certainly, if extended, it has some truth ; a man may 
state the truth in words, and yet tell a lie in spirit, and 
as such deserve punishment for calumny." 

'* All men in power are jealous of i\{fi pre-^eminence 
of men of letters ; they feel, as towards them, con- 
scious of inferior power, and a sort of misgiving that 
they are, indirectlf^ and against their own will, mere in* 
struments and agents of higher intellects, 

^' Men in power, for instance. Lord Castlereagh, are 
conscious of inferiority^ and are yet ashamed to owBt 
even to themselves, the fact, which is- only the more^ 
evident by the neglect of men of letters. So entirely 
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WHS Mb Pitt aware of this, that he woidd ne^er allow 
of any intercourse with literary men of eminence ; fear- 
ingt doubtless, that the charm which spell-bound hia 
p(£tical adherents would, at least for the time f fail of its 
efiect." 



*' There is a great, a general want of intellect at this 
time ; so much so, that when any convulsion occurs, it 
wiU tell fatally. The fabric of our society resembles a 
house of canis built by children, which, so long as the 
squares support a roo^ and that roof an angle, and the 
inter-dependance is sufficient, all seems well ; but the 
moment the fabric is shaken, and when the component 
parts jcan no longer form an angle, it will assuredly fall 
to the ground. See First Lay Sermon. The Second 
Lay Sermon, and the Letters to Judge Fletcher, are in 
truth wonderful prophecies." 



'^ If I should finish * Christabel,* I shall certainly ex- 
tend it, and give new characters, and a greater number 
of incidents. This the ' reading public' require, and 
this is the reason that Sir Walter Scott's poems, though 
so loosely written, are pleasing, and interest as by 
their picturesqaeness. 

'' If a genial recurrence of the ray divine shoidd oc« 
cur ibr a few weeks, I shall certainly attempt it. I had 
the whole of the two cantos in my mind beiore I began 
it ; certainly, the first canto is moro perfect, has more 
of the true wild weird spirit, than the last I lauded 
heartily at the continuation in Blackwood, which I have 
been tdd is by Maginn : it is in appearance, and in ap- 
pearance onfy, a good imitation ; I do not doubt but 
that it gave more {deasnre, and to a greater nmnlMr, 
dian a continuation by myself in the ^'rtl of the two 
first cantos. 

" The ' Ancient Mariner' cannot be imitated, nor the 
poem 'Love.' They may he eweeUed$ ihey are not 
imiiabley 
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" Peter's Letters to his . Kinsfolk* seem to hkve 
originated in a sort of familiar conversation between 
two clever men, who have said, * Let us write a book 
that will sell ; you write this, and I will write thai,* 
and in a sort of laughing hnmour set to work. This 
was the way that Southey and myself wrote many 
things together." 

*'I am glad you are now to see the Wallenstein for 
the first time, as you will then see a specimen of my 
happiest attempt, during the prime manhood of my in* 
teilect, before 1 had been buffeted by adversity or 
crossed by fatality. The ' Remorse' is certainly a 
great favourite of mine, the more so, as certain pet ab- 
stract notions of mine are therein expounded." 

*< Mr. Green is indeed a worthy man, at least so all 
my friends say. Bred up from the age of twelve! in an 
hospital, he has yet not failed to shun their horrid ma^ 
terialism. He has come to a very different conclusion 
to that at which most other operators, most psycholo* 
gists, have arrived. He has been able to beUeve in a 

^ I have extracted from the above work the following Tribute to 
the genius of Coleridge by Professor Wilson, clanan et venerabdt 
twmiti. 

" IT there be any man of grand and original genius alive at this 
moment in Europe, it is Coleridge : nothing can surpass the melo- 
dious richness of words which he heaps ar<Mind his images — ima^s 
which are not glaring in themselves, but which are always affectmg 
to the very verge of teeu-s, because they have all been formed and 
nourished in the recesses of one of the most deeply musing spirits 
that ever breathed forth its inspirations in the majestic languaee of 
England. Who that ever read Genevieve can doubt thisY That 
poem is known to all readers of poetry, althodgfa comparatively few 
of them are aware that it is the work of Coleridge. His love-iraetry 
is, throughout, the finest that has been produced in England since 
the days of Sluikspeare and the old dramatists. The old dramatists, 
and Coleridge, regard women with far higher reverence— far deeper 
insight iato the true grandeur of their gentleness. I do not think 
there is any poet in the world who ever touched so truly the mystery 
of the passion as he has done in Oenwievef and in that othtir eiquisiie 
Ipoem vvhere he speaks of 

Her voice — 
Her voice, that, even in its mirthful mood, 
Hatk Biade me wish to steal away and w^Mp." 

6* 
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qyiritual first cause and in a presidijig free-wiQ. This 
you will see in his preface.* 

*' I deplore in my inmost heart the present pientai 
degradation of £., who, not contented with denying the 
primal truths of religion and the divine nature of man, 
holds opinions which were ever considered as basoi 
hateful^ and to be abhorred ; opinions which degrade 
man below the beast. Quoted that passage of Cicero, 
wherein he says, — ^ Concerning these things there 
are (or may be) diflerent opimons ; bid those who dis- 
believe the existence of goodness, not only from Uie 
want of it thems^ves, but after much consideration^ 
are to be held as out of the pale of society.* ^ 

'* Tobin came one morning with a face of much in- 
terest to inform me that Davy had made a wonderful 
discovery. ' I doubt it not ; I think he will make 
many discoveries.' — * Yes, yes ; but I mean in philoso- 
phy. He tells me he has discovered that it is possible 
there may be a God !' " 

"I once asked Tom Clarkson whether he ever 
though^of his probable fate in the next world, to which 
he replied, ' How can I ? I think only of the slaves 
in Barbadoes !' Does Mr. Wilberforce care a farthing 
for the slaves in the West Indies, or if they were all 
at the devil, so that his soul were saved ? 

" As there is a worldliness, or the too-mueh of this life, 
so there is anotker^tDorldliness^ or rather other^worWi^ 
ness, equally hateful and selfish widi this^ioorldlinessJ* 



«( 



Lord Erskine, speaking of animals, hesitating to 
call them brutes, hit upon that happy phrase — 'the 
mute creation.' ^ 



. ** Lord Kenyon, on the trial of a bookseller, for pnb- 

\ lishing < Paine's Age of Reason,' in his charge to the 

jury, enumerated many celebrated men who had bem 

^ * It is lobe Jioped that Mr. Graea will Avoortbe world witfa the 
(rcc6M by wfaieli he has aaived at thsse oonplBiifwia 



Sincere Christians ; and, after having enforced the ex« 
ample of Locke and Newton, — boSi of whom were 
Unitarians, and therefore not Christians, — proceeded : 
— * Nor, gentlemen, is this belief confined to men of 
comparative seclusion, since men, the greatest and 
most distinguished both as philosophers and as mon- 
archs, have enforced this belief, and shown its influ- 
ence by their conduct. Above all, gentlemen, need I 
name to you the Emperor Julian, who was so celebrsr 
ted for the practice of every Christian virtue that he 
was called Julian the Apostle.' ^^ 



** It is indisputable that nervous excitation is conta- 
gious. The greater part of ghost stories may be 
traced to this source.'' 



^'Foi-ms exist before the substance out of whicli 
they are shaped." 



" One thought includes all thought, in the sense that 
a grain of sand includes the universe. 

"I hold with St. Paul^ that charity is the greatest of 
the virtues. Original sin is best explained by deprava* 
tion of the will. Calvinism, or the belief in election, 
is not simply blasphemy, but superfetation of blas^ 
phemy." 



" For one person who has remarked or praised a 
beautiful passage in Walter Scott's works, a hundred 
have said, — * How many volumes he has written !' So 
of Mathews : it is not, * How admirable such add such 
parts are !' but, *It is wonderful that one man should do 
aUtMsP** 

* This Bioflt extnordinary blunder rnuvt have arisen from the 
Jodge*8 reading having been more select than ▼arioua. It is proba- 
ble that all the knowledge he had of Julian was picked out of 
** Fieldmg*8 Journey to the Next World," which, however^ he seems 
not to bavs undsrstood. 
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LETTER X. 

August 8/A, 1820. 
My very dear Friend, 
Neither indolence nor procrastination has had any 
place among the causes of my silence, least of all 
either yourself, or the subject of your letter, or the 
purpose of answering it, having been absent from my 
thoughts. You may with almost literal truth attribute 
it to want of time, from the number, quantity, and 
quality of my engagements, the necessity of several 
journeys to and (still worse) in town being the largest 
waster of time and spirits. At length I have settled 
J. for the next six or eight weeks with Mr. Montague, 
where he is engaged on an Ess^ on the Principles 
of Taste in relation to Metre and Khythm, containing, 
first, a new scheme of prosody, as applied to the choral 
and lyrical stanzas of the Greek drama ; secondly, the 
possibility of improving and enriching our English 
versification by digging in the original mines, viz. — the 
tunes of nature and impassioned conversation, both of 
which may be illustrated from Mr. Frere's* Aristo* 

♦ As these poems, the precursors of " Beppo" and " Don Juan," 
are not now in general circulation, I subjoin two short extracts, one 
a sketch of a gallant knight ; the wecaoa showing the adwdoaUge of 
being well Tictualled. 

On every point, in earnest and in jest, 
His judgment, and his prudence, and his wit 

Were deemed the very touchstone and the text 
Of what was proper, graceful, just, and fit 

▲ word from- him set every thing at rest. 
His short decisions never foiled to hit ; 

His silencer, his reserve, his inattenti(Mi, 

Were felt-BS the severest reprebensioo. 

His memory was the magazine and hoard 
Where claims and grievances, from year to year. 

And confidences and complaints were stored. 
From dame and knight, from damsel, boor, and peer ; 

liOved by his friends, and trusted by his lord, 
A generous courtier, secret and smcere. 

Adviser-general to the whole community, 

He served his friend, bat watched hii opportunity. 
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filnnic Poems. I have been working hnd to bring to- 
gether for him the notes, ^rc, that I had prepared on 
this subject. E. has been ill, and even now is far from 
well. There are some persons — >1 have known several 
—who, when they find themselves uncomfortable, take 
up the pen and transfer as much discomfort as thej 
caa to their afasenC friends* But I kaow only one of 
this sort^ who, as soon as they take np the pen, in* 
stantly become dolorous, however smug, snug, and 
cheeifid the minnte before and the mimHe after. 

Now just such is Mrs. D., God Uess her ! and she 
has been writidlg letter after letter to E. about J., and 
every discomfortable recollection and anticipation that 
she conld conjure op, that she has completely overset 
him. This must not be, Mr. Gillman, too, haa been 
eut of s&rts, but at this present we are ail better. I at 
least am as well as I ever am, and my regular em- 
ployment, in which Mr. Green is weekly my amaaih 
ensis, the work on the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, introduced by the assumptions and postu- 
lates requited as the pre-conditions of a fair examina- 
tion of Christianity as a scheme of doctrines, precepts, 
and histories, drawn, or at least deducible, from these 
books. And now, in the narrative line, I have ojafy 1/9 
add that Mrs. Gillraan desires to be affectionately re- 
membered to you, and bids me entreat you to stay 
away as kmg as yon possibly can, provided it be fipooi 
LoMdam as well as frdnn Highgate* 

For, in Hm jftatiton when he presidcid. 
Neither dietreM, nor famine, aOr dieeaie 

Was feU, nor accident nor barm beCided 
The happy monk ; but plenteous, and with ease, 

All needfnl monkish viaaos were provided ; 
Bacon and pickled herrings poik and peas; 

And, when the tiible-beer began to fail, 

They found resonrces in the bottled ale. 

Dmner and enpper kept their naoal hoant, 
BreakfMt and lonckeon never were delayed. 

While to the sentries on the walls and towera, 
Between two hot plates, messes were caawefed. 

At the departare of the invading power« 
It was a boast the noble abbot made. 

None oi his monks were weaker, paler^ tihinnerj 

Ot^ daring all the siege, had lost adinner. 
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Would to Heaven I were with you ! In a few days 

you should see that the spirit of the mountaineer is not 
yet utterly extinct in me. Wordsworth has remarked 
(in the Brothers, I believe), 

" The though of death sks light upon the man 
That has been bred and dies aounig the mountains.** 

But I fear that this, like some other few of Words- 
worth's many striking passages, means less than it 
seems, or rather promises, to mean. Poets (especially 
if philosophers too) are apt to represent the effect made 
upon themselves as general ; the geese of Ph<Bbu8 are 
all swans ; and Wordsworth's shepherds and estates- 
men are Wordsworth's, even (as in old Michael} in 
the unpoetic traits of character. Whether monntains 
have any particular effect on the native inhabitants by 
virtue of being mountains exclusively, and what that 
effect is, would be a difficult problem. If independent 
tribes, mountaineers are robbers of the lowlanders; 
brave, active, and with all the usual warlike good and 
bad' qualities that result from habits of adventurous 
robbery. Add clanship, and the superstitions that are 
jthe surviving precipitate of an established religion, 
both which are common to the uncivilized Celtic 
tribes, in plain no less than in mountain, and you have 
the Scottish Highlanders. But where the inhabitants 
exist as states, or civilized parts of civilized states, 
they appear to be in mind and character just what 
their condition and employments would render them 
in level plain, the same as amid Alpine heights. At 
least, the influence acts indirectly only, as far as the 
mountains are the causa causts, or occasion oi^ pastoral 
life instead of an agricultural ; thus combining a lax 
and common property, possessed by a whole district, 
with small hereditary estates sacred to each, while the 
properties in sheep seem to partake of both characters. 
And truly, to this circumstance, aided by the favourable 
action of a necessarily scanty population (for man, is an 
oak that wants room, not a plantation tree)y we must 
attribute whatever superiority the mountaineers of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland and of the Swiss and 
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TfTotese Alps possess, as the shocking contrast of the 
Welsh mountaineers too clearly evinces. But this 
subject I have discussed, and (if I do not flatter my- 
self) satisfactorily, in the Literary Life, and I will not 
coDceal from you that this inferred dependance of the 
human soul on accidents of birthplace and abode, 
together with the vague, misty, rather than m3r8tic, 
confusion of God with the world, and the accompany* 
ing nature-worship, of which the asserted dependance 
forms a part, is the trait in Wordsworth's poetic virorks 
that I most dislike as unhealthful, and denounce as con- 
tagious ; while the odd introduction of the popular, 
almost the vulgar, religion in his later publications 
(the popping in, as Hartley says, of the old man with 
a beard), suggests the painful suspicion of worldly 
prudence — at best a justification of masking troth 
(which, in fact, is a falsehood substituted for a truth 
viihheld) on plea of expediency— carried into religion. 
At least it conjures up to my fancy a sort of Janvj' head 
of Spinoza and Dr. Watts, or ** I and my brother the 
dean." 
Permit me, then, in the place of the two lines, 

" The thought of death sits easy on the man 
Who hath been bred and dies among the mountains," 

to say, 

" The thought of death sitt easy on the man 
Whose earnest toitt hath lived among the deathless.*' 

And I can perhaps build upon this foundation an an- 
8wef to the question, which would deeply interest me, 
by whomever put, and pained me only because it was 
put by you ; t. «., because I feared it might be the in- 
spiration of ill health, and am jealous of any consenting 
of that inward will which, with some mysterious 
germination, moves in the Bethesda pool of our ani- 
mal life, to withdraw its resistance. For the soul, 
among its other refgalia, has an energetic veto against 
all undermining of the constitution, and among these, ^ 
as not the least insididus, I consider the thoughts and 
hauntings that tamper with the love of life. 
Do not so ! you would noty if I could transfer into 
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Jim, in aD il8 de|>th and livelioess, tlie sense wfaat « 
hope, promise, impulse, you are to me in my preseiU 
efSons to realize my past labours ; and by building up 
the temple, — ^the shaped stones, beams, pillars, yea, 
the graven ornaments and the conneciing clamps of 
whidi have been piled up by me« only in too great 
abundance^ — to enable you and my two (may I not say 
other) sons to affirm, — Vivit^ quia nonfrustra vixit, 

' In reading an extract in the German Encycloptedia 
fix>m DobrLdio§er*s most interesting account of the 
Abiponenses, a tribe in Paraguay, houseless, yet in 
person and in mcH-als the noblest of savage tribes, 
who, when first known by tiluropeans, anuranted to 
100,0(K> warri<»rs, yet have a tradition that they were 
but the relic of a far more numerous community, and 
who by wars with other savage tribes, and by intestine 
lends among themselves, are now dwindled to a thou* 
sand (men, women, and children, do not exceed five 
thousand), it struck me wilh distinct remembrance — 
first, that this is the history of all savage tribes ; and, 
second, that all tribes are savstge that have not a posi- 
tive religion defecated from witchcraft, and an estab- 
lished priesthood contra-distinguished from individual 
conjurers. Nay, the islands of the Pacific (the Poly- 
nesia, which socmer or later the swift and silent ma- 
sonry of the coral worms will contact into a rival 
continent, into 9i fifth quarier of the world), blest with 
all the plenties of nature, and enjoying an immunity 
from all the ordinary dangers of savage life, were 
many of them utterly dispeopled since their fiirst dis- 
covery, and wholly by their own fends and vices; 
nay, that their bread-fruit-tree and their delicious and 
healthful climate had only made the pocess of mu- 
tual destruction and self-destruction more hateful, 
more basely sensual. This, therefore, I assume as an 
undoubted fact of history ; and from this, as a portion 
of the history of men, I draw a new (to my knowledge, 
at least, a new) series of proofs of several, I might say 
of ally the positions of pre-eminent importance and in- 
terest inarp 4>an vital; a series which, taken in har« 



mo&ioiis comiteiipafl to a prittr sems drawn from mi0^ 
riot histoiy (t-he history of man), the doemnents of 
which are to be found ooly in &e arcfaivee of each 
iDdividttars owb coosciousneasy will form a complete 
tukole-r^ aystem of> evideaeey conaial^ oi two oor* 
respc^ent worlds, as it were, correlative and mutually 
potentiating, yet each integral and self-siibsistent— 
having the same correlation as the geometry and the 
obsenrations, or the metaphysics and the phyjH^, of 
astronomy. If I oaa thus, demonstrate the trtsth of thef 
&etrine of exisieBce after t^ present life, it is boI 
ii^robable thtft some ta%^ (tf li|^ may fall on $he 
quei^om yrhaX' state oPexti^t^ee Iraiay be reasonably 
suppos^ to be I At all events, we i&all, I trust, be 
enabled to determine negatively, what it can not be for 
any ; and for mhem this or that, which does i^ af^paar 
universally preeludedf is y^t for them precluded. la 
plainer ^ords, what^aa nat be, muverrally spealcing; 
secomt, what maj^ be ; third, wjiat^hed^ereBcea may 
be for di^erentindividuais, within the limits prescribed 
in Ko» 2^.foillih^ what ^chejxie of imbodied repre- 
seflAeition of . tli0 future state (our reason not forbidding 
the sai^e) is /ecommended by ihe truest analogieis; 
and, fifth, what scheme it is best tg coiiibine with our 
belief of a hereafler, as most condueive to the growdi 
and cuJtWtion of our collective faculties in this life, 
or of each in. the ord^r of its comparative worth, value, 
and pffi^nanence. This I must defer to another letter, 
forl^^ottlet another post pass by without your 
knowing that we are s^l thinking of and loving you» 

S. T. GoLERipos* 



To the preceding letter, pregnant as it is ^th ma^ 
terials for thinking, your attention will be attracted, 
both by the great variety of -subjects brought forward 
and illnstliiledt andT by ^ expressions of eamedt and 
affsctioQate attachment wbi^ it contains. « 

Oet^dnly bo nma that I ^ver knew united in so great 
a degree, so e^relyy ^^fondeur^' with the most extreme 
simplicityi and ^e most artless and coaMiBg affec- 
D 7 
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tion* The whdle craying of his moral being was for 
lore. Who is not affected, what man does not grieve, 
when he hears h^m exclaim — 

'* To be BKLOTKD if AI«L I nod. 

And whom I hovm I hormmditd." » 

" Why was I made for lore, and lore denied to me f^ 

Alas I my dear children, how can I hope to convey 
to you (except your own minds are cQnsenti|ig) all that 
^lis glorious being was to me in the days when his 
vast intellect was in its most gorgeous manhood, and! 
was yet in the first singieness, ami, I will add, purity, 
of mind. ^ ^^ 

*' Few and far between" are the moments^w^n I 
can recall that other self, which, in days past, sat at the 
/eet of the greatest of modems — that seemed to miite 
energy, variety, a mind eminently suggestive, with tin 
affection and a reverence, without any assignable^lim- 
its, for whatever w^a beauti^ and liveable in man or 
in external nature :-*^ ' 

*< Who waa retired aa noontide dew, ^ 

Or fountain in a nooliday grove ; ^ 

And yoa must love him, ere to yon 
He will aeem worthy of your love. ^ 

** The oatward ahows of aky and Mith, 
Of hill and valley he has viewea ; 
And impulses of deeper birth ■ *' '^ 
Have come to him m solitude. 

** In common things that round us lie, . ' * ** 

Some random truths he can impart, "«. . 

The harvest of a quiet eye, , 
That broods ancl sleeps on his own heart 

M But he is ahy, both man and b6T 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
CofUAited, if he might enjoy 
The tkinge thatethere Mndentand** 

* 

The next letter, which contained the farther devel- 
opment of the very interesting matters opened in the 
preceding letter, I have mislaid, ^r, I much fear, lost 
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LETTER.XL 

* * HighgaU, Oct. nth, 1820. 

Mr DEiiR FriI^iid, 

You will ihiiak it childish in me, and inofe^ asvoiiring 
of a jealoas boarding«chbol miss than a friend and a 
philosopher, when t confess that the ^* with great re- 
spect, your obliged ahdl^rat^ul . . ," gave me pain. 
But I did not return from Mr. Cooper's, at whos^ house 
vrt an dined, till near midnight, and did not open the 
packet tHl this morning after getting out of bed ; and 
this, you know, is the hour in which, the cat-organ of 
an irritatle viscerage is snbetituled for the brain as the 
mind's instrum^t 

The Cobbett is assuredly a siroflgand battering pro- 
duction throughout, and in the best 4Mid style of this 
political rhinoceros, with his coat armour of dry and 
wet mpd, and his one horn of brutal strength on Uie 
^ose of scorn and hate, not to forget the flaying rasp 
of his tongue ! There is one article of his invective, 
however, fiom which I canoDt withhold my vote of con- 
sent: that, I^ean, which respects Mr. Brougham's 
hollow complimentary phrases to the ministry and the 
Houses of Lords. On expressing my regret that his 
poor hoaxed and hunied clieftt had been lured or terri- 
fied into the nets of the revolutionists, and had taken 
the topmost .perch, as the flaring, screaming maceaw, in 
the clamorous aviary of iaction, Sheriff Williams, who 
dined with us, premising that his wishes accoided with 
mine, declared himself, however, fully and deeply con- 
vinced, that, without this alliance, the queen must have 
been overwhelmed, jiot wholly, or even chiefly, from 
th6 strength of'the parQr itself^ but because, without 
^e activity, enthusiasm, and combination peculiar to 
the reformists,^ her case, in all its detail, and with all 
its appendages, would never have had that notoriety so 
beyond example universal ; which (to t^raaslate Sheriff 
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Williams into Poet Golerjdge), MUth kettle<dram rer- 
eille, had echoed through the mine and the coalpit ; 
which had lifted the latch of erery cottage, and th«i|i« 
dered, with no ronaway knocki at Carlton Palace. " I 
conld only reply, that I had never yet seen, heard, or 
read of any adTsntage, in the Icmg n^^ioccurring to a 
good cause from an unholy alliani^ with evil passions' 
and inevDgruons or alien purposes. It was ever heavy 
on my heart that the people, i|ike high and low, do 
perish for lack of knowledge ; that both sheep and 
shepherd, the flocks and*the pastors, go astray among 
swamps and in desolate places, for .want of the trutZ 
the whole tnith, and nothing but the truth ; and Uiat the 
sacred motto ^lAidi I had adopted for my firstrpolitical 
publication (The Watchman'), would be the aspiration 
of my death-bed — Tha.t all mat know the tkuth ; 

AND THAT THE TRUTH HAT HAKE ITS FREE. 

I observed farthSr, that in bodies- of men, not acci- 
dentally collected nor promiscuously, but such^ our 
House of Lords, the usual effect cf. terror was, first, 
self-justification as to the worst of their past^violent 
and unconstitutional measures ; and, next, a desperate 
belief that their safety would be still more endangered 
by giving way than by fJunging onward ;-sr^ibat, if they 
must fall, they would fall in tljat way in which they 
might take vengeance on the occasion b? the mischief. 
If the proposition be either « « . or • • • , and die lat- 
ter blank is to be filled up l^ a civil toar^ what shall we 
put for the former, to make our duty to submit to it de» 
tdzhke or even doubtful ? A legislature, permitted by 
us to stand in the eye of the .whole ciyilized world as 
the representative of oiir country, corruptly and ruth- 
lessly pandering to an individual's lust ana.hate ! Open 
hostility to innocence, and the subversion of justice, a 
shameless trampling undeiv foot of the laws of God and 
the principles of ti^e constitution, in the name and 
against ^e 'known will of the nation ! Well ! if any 
thing, it must be this ! It is a decision, compared with 
which the sentence of the elder* Brutus were a g^ief 
for which an onion might supply the tears. A dread« 
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iit46et8ion ! But be it ao ! — How much more, then, 
are we bound to be ^areful, that no conduct of oQr own, 
no assent or countenance given by us to the violence 
of others, no want of courage and alertness in denoun- 
cing the same, should have the least tendency to bhng 
about an act or eVent dire enough to justify a civil war 
for its preventive ! I produced, as you may suppose, 
bttt^QmaU effect ; and vet your very note enforces the 
truth of ray«re[{^y-^for these very answers of the 
queen's, conjointly with her plebicolar (or plebicolous) 
daptrapperies in ihe live puppet-show of wicked Punch 
and his wife, that has come back again, and the devil 
on all sides, make it impossible for me to aitk you, as I 
otherwise should have done, — \^hat proof, proveably 
independent^f the calumny-jdot, have we of any want 
of delicacy in the queen t What act or form of de» 
meanour can be adduced, on competent testimony, from 
which me are forced or entitled to infer innate coarse- 
ness, if not grossness ? The dire disclosure of the ex- 
tent and extremes to which calumny may h^ carriec^— 
and periiaps the receqt persecution of poor dear • • . , 
mixes its workings — ^makes me credulous in incredu- 
lity ; so that I am almost prepared to reverse the prov-. 
erb, and think that '* what every one says must be a 
lie !" They put a body up to the nostrils in the dung- 
hill of reeking slander, and then exclaim. There is. 
no smoke witluiut some dre ! 

It Is my purpose, God willing ! to leave this place 
on Friday, so as to take an afternoon coach, if any 
such there be, or thB Oxford mail, as die dernier re- 
source— * and so to be in Oxford by Saturday morning, 
while my letter^ which is unfortunately a very long one 
(and I could not make it otherwise), will reach Dr. 
Qjc^pplestone, if arrived, on Friday morning; thus giv- 
ing him a day's preparation for the personal interview. 
How long my absence ftcka Highgate may be, I cannot 
c^ coun^e predetermine ; certainly not an hour beyond 
what 's interest requires. 

God bl^ss you, my dear friend, and your truly affec« 

7* 
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ticmate, an^l—if it did not lode like a retort^ hofw tnOf 
might I not add — . 

Your obliged and grateftil fnend, 

S. T. CoLBBIDOS* 

P. S. — Sheriff Williams is apparently a^ery worthy, 
and assuredly a very entertaining man. • He gave ua 
accounts, on his own evidence, of wonderM things re- 
specting Miss M^Evoy and a Mr. De Vains of Civer- 
poel ; so wonderful as to threaten the .stoppage even of 
my bank of faith. 

I have just heard from Derwent, who is well ; but I 
have not had time to decipher his viUanous scrawl. 
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I wish it was possiUe for me to give even a faint 
notion of the splendid eloquence of my frfend on this 
topic. The interest he took in this great question on 
all occasions, induced me to entreat repeatedly that he 
would imbody his views and opinions in a pamjAlet, to 
be called *' Thoughts im the Present Persecmion ;** bat 
better, certainly more prudent, counsels prevailed. 

On the conduct of Mr. Brougham in this case, he 
was accustomed to animadvert with great severity. His 
great and constant indiscretions, and, above all, an in- 
sincerity, which then seemed to have an object, but 
which greater experience has shown to arise from want 
of ballast, in short (why should I not say it ?) from 
mental unsoundness, were at that time matters of deep 
regret to all right-minded men. 

It is painful thus to speak of a man variously gifted, 
and possessed unquestionably of great talents; but it is 
needful to bear in mind that, though men of restless na- 
tures and irritable temperaments have frequently been 
the instruments of functional improvements, they are 
totally unsuited to times which require organic changeis. 
If this be the case with regard to men who are restless 
from enthusiasm, or whose fermentation arises from 
the crude state of their minds, and respectiug whom 
there is yet hope when experience shall have mellowed 
their convictions ; what shall we say of those to whom 
time brings no improvement-^ge, no mental repose ? 
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II is tlie doty Of all men who hsre calmly dtmermd, 
meditated, aiid reflected, ivho are sufficiently near to be 
interested, and remote enough for quiet contemplation^ 
to put their testimony on record ; which, though it may 
no^ avail in the present times, will yet serve as a time- 
mark ftn- the future. 

Yet I can never believe but that a man so variously 
gifted nkust, at some time or other, have had aspira- 
tions of a hi|[her*and purer nature than should seem 
possible, judging of the tunnoil and turbulence of his. 
latter career. Hear whftt is thou^t of this man by an 
accomplished foreigner. In a lettei^of Jaoquemont's, 
written from the Himalaya, are the ibllowing reflec'^ 
tions, which are but too just. - '^ I have just reaS the 
sixteen immense columns of ^ Lord Brougham's speech 
on the 7th Oct., 18B1.' What talents ! but what a per- 
verted use of talent. What a disagfeeable kind oftal- 
ent is that which disgusts the hearer instead of concil- 
iating him. «. If I were a public man, I would study 
Brougham, nft to resemble him. What is the use of 
&at cutting irony, that bitter sarcasm, that supercilious 
pride! What is the use of those Greek and Latin 
verses?^ .^ 

I must also protest against the terms emfdoyed in 
speaking of^ the very extif%fcordinary man lately lost to 
thaki country he so deaiiy loved, and for the welfare of 
which eountry, and those who lived i3f)on it and by it» 
his last words were uttered. 

A man more kind-hearted, more kindly, I never knew. 
That he was intolerant, turbulent, and domineering, I 
admit freely, but towards whom ? To those only who 
were self-seekers, proud, narrow in their views, and, 
above all, to those who sought to oppress and degrade 
that gr^ class from which he sprung, and with which 
he gloried to identify himself. 

To the concluding portion of this letter it will ^e 
needless to point attention. Like every thing my 
friend wrote, it is for all time, and would be equally ap- 
plicable in its spirit unddt any conceivable form of so- 
ciety. 
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Hie American coachman, who, to the great surprise 
of Mr. Stewart, told him more of the practice and mode 
of teaching at the High School of Edinburgh than he 
knew himself, although educated* at that school, jusUy 
obsenred, that the twe great principles which have ^ 
Tided and still dividS^mankind, are eternal, and not de- 
pendant upon the names with which they are associa- 
ted. Substituting only the words *' true Reformer^ for 
^ Whig" (Tor here the Whigs are not Hhte Reformers), I 
know not a more just observation. ^* In truth, the par- 
ties of Whig and Tory are thofle of nature. They ex- 
ist in all countriei^ whether called by those names, or 
by tl^e of aristocrats and democrats, coU droit and 
e6U fratiche^ ultras and radicals, serviles and liberals. 
The sickly, weakly, timid man fears the people, and^is 
a Tory by nature ; the healthy, strong, and bold man 
cherishes them, and is a Whig by natufe." It is well 
that the, people of England are not educated to any 
knowledge of their political. rights, or the scandalous 
frauds of the past year woiild have met their fitting 
punishments. How long will the manly and mature 
utellect of this great mother, this great hive of nations, 
submit to the guidance of litt^eUeurs and lordlings, 
who, by virtue of pretension and prescription-alone, are 
held to be fit to govern nations, though there are few 
men in the present cabinet to whom a merchant would- 
intrust a ship, a Aurmer employ as a bailifi', or a^lraper 
engage as an assistant, even were their services offered 
gratuitously. « 

♦ "JVhen Lord Stanley was in* America, it was necessary to speak 
of the General Postoffice : he did not know where it was ; while a 
iudM who was at the table pointed out its exact situation in Lom- 
bard-street, and evinced so much local knowled^, that Lord Stan- 
ley said,—'* You must have been a long time in^^ondon, !"— " I 

was never there in my life," was the rei>ly. 

See here the difference. The American had informed himself of 
that which he was not expected to know, which it was excusable in 
luai not to know ; while the aristocrat was ignorant of that which it 
Was inciimbwit upon him to hate known. 
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LETTER Xn. 

Saturday, Oct. 20fA, 1820. 
Mt dear FRiEin), 
Doubtless Aothiiig can be raorq delightful to lae, in- 
dependemof Mrs* Gillmaa's kind butunneeessary anx^' 
ieties, than to gp to Oxford with you. Nay, though 
it will be but a flight to and fro, with a sojourn but of 
two days* if so much, yet I should even a^ it pf you 
if I were quite sure, absolutely sure, that it would not 
inconvenience you. 

But, in the ^ar of this, I could not ask or reeejive 

yotv companionship without some selfiiduiess which 

weiU completely bafie itself. « 

I have not yet received an answer from Oxfoid re* 

(ipecting Dr. Coplestone's return to Oriel. 

God bless yim, ^»y ever dear friend, 

u S, T. CoiiEanHUi. 

Of thjis journey to Oxford I have a very painftd ree* 
oEectiofr; perhaps the most painful recollecti<»i (one 
excepted) connected with the memory of Coleridge* 
Still I think that the journey was beneficial to his 
heakh, and that he was bettw for some weeks after 
his return. 



**A single thought is that which it is from other 
tbvughts, as the wave of the sea takes its form and 
shape from the waves which precede and follow it," - 

t^'In the «3rstem of gravity,, Newton only developed 
the idea of Kepler. He advanced a step, and theve he 
fixed his followers. Kepler would have progressed, 
or have been staticmary in act at least." 

D3 
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LETTER Xin. -^ 

Oct. 25M, 1820. 

Mt DEAREST FrIEN0, 

It will please you, though I •carcely know whether 
the pleasure is worth the carriage, to know that my 
own feelings and convictions were, from the veiy 
commenceq^ent of this unhappy affair, viz. — ^the terms 
]m>po8ed to the queen by Lord Hutchinson, in coin* 
cideAce with your present suggestion, and that I actu- 
ally began vk essay, and proposed a sort o( diary ^ t. e., 
remarks moral and political, according as the events 
of the day suggested ^em. But Mr. Gillman dissuaded 
ne. Again, about five weeks ago I had written a let* 
ter to Conder, the editor of the Eclectic Review, and 
d-'devant bookseller, offering, and offering to eowetfte, a 
scheme of publication, ** the queen's case stated mar* 
ally; 2, judicially; 3, politically." But again Mr. G. 
earnestly persuaded me to suppress it His reasons 
were, first, that my mind was not snfficiently^anquil, 
in consequence of L's ffffaiir, to enable me to ray upon 
going through with the publicaticm *, secondly, that it 
would probably involve me with certain of my connex- 
ions in high life, and be injurious to Hartley and Der- 
went, especially the latter ; with, thirdly, the small 
chance of doing any good, people are so guided by 
their first notions. To tell you the truth, Mr. G.'s won 
dislike to it was of more weight than all his thwe 
reasons. 

• However^ we will talk of the publication, if it he not 
too late^ and at all events I will compose the statement 
I pray you make no apologies for doing that which 
cannot but add to the esteem and affection with which 
I am most truly yow friend, fraternally and patemaMy, 
_ , „ ^ S. T. CoLj^^iDou.- 

vV e shall soon see you ? ♦- 



SborHy after this 1 find the foUowing heads 6f oon* 
▼enation :— '^' 

• 

**I recollect meeting Mr. Brongham^ell. I mel 
him at Mr. Sharp^s with Mr. Homer. They were 
then aspirants for political adventures. ^ Mr. Homer 
bore in his conversation and demeanour evidence of 
that straight-forward and generous frankness which 
characterized him through life. You saw, or rathec* 
you felt, that you could rely upon his integrity. His 
mind was better fitted to reconcile discrepances than 
to discover analogies. He had fine, nayy even high 
talent rather than genius. Mr. Brougham, on the con- 
trary, had an apparent restlessness, a consciousnessi 
not of superior powers, hut of superior activity, a man 
whose heart was placed in what should have been 
his head : ^ou were never sure of him-^yoa always 
doubted his sincerity. He was at that time a hanger- 
on upon Lord Holland, Mr. Homer being under the 
auspices of Lord Lansdowne. 

'< From that time I lost sight* of Mr. Brougham for 
some time. When we next met, the subject of the 
parliamentary debates was adluded to, previously t» 
which Mr. Brougham had ei^ressed opinions which 
were in unison with my own upon a matter at that 
time of great public interest. * ^^ 

" I ^said * I cQuld never rely upon what was given 
for the future in the newspaper^, as they had made 
him say directly the contrary ; I was glad to be unde- 
ceived.' 

** * Oh,^ said Broiigham, in a tone of voice half con* 
fidential and half jocular, * Oh, it was very trae I said 
so in psofiiament, where there is a party, but 100 know 
hotter.' ? 

** I said nothing ; ha I did not forget it I* 

** The question of the atonement and of the sacra^ 
ment being introduced, he insisted on the divine origin 
of the sacrament, and that it was to be understood in a 
mystical sense, not, however, as a real presence. It 
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has very i^aarly relalum to the sixth chi^r of John ; 
nay, Clement expressly affirms it'to be a solemn mys* 
tiftrio|}8 ceremoDy, in which h^ is sustained by Justin 
Martyr. With respect to free-will, in the ordinary 
acceptation, hs affirmed it to be incompatible with 
omnipotence, with the attributes of that God who is 
omniscient and omnipresent, who is in all things, and 
in whom all things are, to whom time past and time to 
come ever is^ Man ia not to be saved without His 
saving grace." 

^ Speaking.of the term ' Son of Man,' taken literally 
by the Socinians, he said — * The Son of Man ! What 
is it bnt mockery if he were really a man, the man 
Jesus Christ? He was incarnate jn Trinity or tri-uni- 
ty ; first, he was incarnate as the Logos, or Word ; next, 
he was incarnate with the Holy Spirit unto all things, 
that he might remain in the spirit ; and lastly, he was 
incarnate in his humanity.' " 



" Compared to the Jewish law, given as it was in 
Sunders and in terrible convulsions of the elements, 
the mii^cles of tLe Christian dispensation were devoid 
of interest. '*' 

^ There can be no doubt that a religion like that of 
the Jews, a religion of punishments and threatenings 
only, was incomplete ; it must, therefore^ be false, or it 
required to be perfected." - ^ 

*< Speaking pf Baxter, he affirmed that he was a 
centu^ before his time ; that he was a logician, and 
first ap{died the trifold or triune defhonstration. Here- 
'tofore, the twofold method only was known; as the 
arguing from a positive to a negative, the reality ergo 
the visionary. He also first introduced the method 
of argument, that the thing or reason given contains a 
positive and its opposite ; mp. ^., reality contains the 
actual and the potential, as, I sit, the actual, but. I have 
the power, the potentiality, of walking. Baxter tried 
40 reconcile the almost irreconcilable tenets of Calvin- 
ismand Ani|inianism> He, more than any other man. 
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leas the cause of the restoratkniy and more than any 
^'Odier sectarian was he persecuted by Charles n. 

*< He is borne out in all his statmnaits by Mrs. Lw^ 

Hutchinson, that most delightful of women and of 

regicidesses. No doubt the Commons had a right to 

punish the weak and perficUous king, inasmuch as he 

.first appealed to the God o^ battles." 

**The present ministry (the Liverpool-Castlereag^ 

cabinet)) although it contains some men of ability, is 

Mpported chiefly by its own weakness, whieh in every 

Instance leads, or rather compels it, to a mean /and 

' abject prostriition of the prerogative to Uie House of 

. Clocimons, and by the unpopularity of the opposition, 
arising from their having opposed themselves to the 
French war, and to Uie grant of assistanoe to Spain. 
The grand mistake of Mr. Fox was, that he did not sep- 
arate the causes of the war from the consequences, but 
acted as though, having espoused the cause of th^ 

^French revolution, he must in every instance advocate 
its measures. This lost him his party, and swe&ed 
the ranks of Mr. Pitt, a man utterly unfitted for the 
eondubt of a war, ail his plans being based upon, so 
called, expediency, and pernicious short-sightedness, 
which would never allow him to take into his calcula- 
tion the future." 



" Even the very successes of our naval power con- 
tributed, and that in a most iiifluential degree, to form 
and render extreme the military spirit in France ; for, 
"tftterly and entirely weaning men from commerce and 
maritime concerns, they necessarily gave exclusive 
attention to military affairs, for on the sea, hope, even, 
did not exist for France." 



' *< It is not uncommon for 100,000 operatives (maik 
this word, for words in this sense are things) to be out 

^f employment at once in the cotton districts (this 
was in 1820), and, thrown upon parochial relief, are 
dependant upon hard-hearted taak-masters for food. 

8 
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The Malthtttan doctriiw would indeed afford m certaia 
means of relief, if this were not a twofold question. 
Ify when you say to a man, — ^ You have no claim upon 
me; you have your allotted part to perform in tjbe 
world, so have I. In a state of nature, indeed, had I 
foo^ i should offer you a share from sympathy, from 
humanity ; but in this advanced and artificial state of 
society, I cannot afford you relief; you must starve. 
You came into the world when it. could not sustain 
you.' What would be this man's answer ? He would 
say, — ' You disclaim all connexion with me ; I hate 
no claiQis upon you ? / can then have no duties Uh 
wards ycu^ and this pistol shall put me in possession 
of your wealth. You may leave a law behind. you 
which shall hang me, but what man who saw assured 
,/ starvation before him erer feared hanging.' It is this 
accursed practice of ever considering only what seemts 
sMpedient for the occasion, disjoined from all principle 
or enlarged systems of action, of never listening to th^ 
true and unerring impulses of our better nature, whidi 
has led the colder-hearted men to the study of political 
economy, which has turned our parliament into a real 
committee of public safety. In it is all power vested ; 
and in a few years we shall either be governed by an 
aristooracy, or, what is still more likely, by a con- 
temptible democratical oligarchy of glib economists, 
compared to which the worst form of aristocracy would 
be a blessing." 



*' Commerce has enriched thousands, it has been the 
cause of the spread "of knowledge and of science, but 
has it added one particle of happiness or of moral im- 
provement ? Has it given us a truer insight into our 
duties, or tended to revive and sustain in us the better 
feelings of our nature ? No ! no ! when I consider 
what the consequences have been, when I consider that 
wh<^e districts of men, who would otherwise have 
slumbered on in comparatively happy ignorance, are 
now little less than brutes in their lives, and something 
worse than Inrutes in their instincts, I could aloMisi 
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wiah that th^ manufactunBg districts ware swallowed 
op as SodoiD and Gomonnh." 

*' Some men — Jeffrey is one — prefer taste to palate." 

m 

** Absnrd terms, when compared^ as ' conclusion of 
a war,' * conclusion of a peace.' In the one case it 
means the end, in the other the begriiming.*' ^ 

" I am unable to account fof Mr. £ooke's popularity ; 
in some degtee it ma^^ be owing to*his having enNMed 
and confuted the absurdities, or rather the a^urd part, 
of the schoolmen. Hume has carried his premises to 
their natural and inevitable conclusion*" / 



'< The idea of the mind forming imi^s of itself, is 
as absurd as the belief of Descartes with respect to 
the external world. There is ifothing in the mind 
which was not previousfy in the senses, except the 
mind itself. Philosophy, properly so called, began 
with Pythagoras. He saw that the- mind, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, was itself a fact, that there 
was something in^the mind not individual ; this was 
the purc^i^ason, someikikg in wkieh toe are^ ml vokieh i$ 
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'* Socrates seems ti» have been continually oscillating 
between the good and the usefuL" 

'*To most men, ex|ferience is like the stem 'Rights 
of a ship, which illumine only the track it has passed*" 

"On WiUiam Smith, of Norwich; asking me what 
I thought of the Monthly Review or Magazine, and 
of Dr. Aikin, its editor, I was provoked by his evident 
wish that I should say something in its favour to reply, 
*~* That all men of science or literature eould attest 
&at the oim was a void Aikin, and the other an aching 
Toid."* 
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LETTER XIV. 

Sunday Evenings Niw. 27tkt 1830. 
My vbry dear Friens>« ^ 

I have been more than usually unwell, with gr%H 
depression of .jppirits, loss of appetite, frequent sick- 
Bess, anda harassdhg pain in my left knee ; and at ihe 
same tune anxious^o preclude, as much as I can, the 
ill effects of poor J.'s procr^tination, — ^indolence it is 
not, for he is busy enough in his own way, and rapidly 
l>ringing together materials for his future credit as a 
man of letters aid a poet, but shrinking from aU.ahings 
oonnected with painful associations, and of that morbid 
temperament, which I too well understand, that reodem 
what would be motives for men in general,, narcotica 
for hinn in exact proportion t% their strength^ and thia 
I could only do by taking on myself as<much of the 
document-writing as was contrivable.. Beaides this, I 
kave latterly felt increasingly anxious to avail mys^ 
of every moment that ill Health left^ne, to'^et forward 
with my Logic and with my "Assertion of j^ligion.** 

Nay, foolish though it be, I cannot prevent my mind 
frofi being affected by the alarming state of public 
affiurs, and, as it appears to me, the wuit of stable 
principle even in the chiefs of the party that seem to 
feel aright, yet chirrup like crickets in warmth with- 
out light. « 

, The consequence of all this is, that I|,not only have 
deferred writing to you, but have played the procrasti- 
nator with myself,«even in giving attention to your very 
interesting letter. For minor things yotlr kindness 
and kind remembrances are so habitual, that my ac* 
knowledgments you cannot but take for granted. Mr. 
OiUman has been ill; Mrs. Gillman — and this leads. 
me to the particular object of this letter—expresses 
aloud and earnestly what I feel no less, he^, uneasiness 
.that three weeks have passed, and we have not had the 
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comfort of seeing you. Do come up when 700 can, 
with justice to yourself and other connexions, for it 
is a great comfort to me ; something, I trust, I shall 
have to show you. A note of warning from one who 
has been a true bat unheard prophet to my coun^ymen 
for fire^and-twenty years. 

May God bless you, my dear friend 

S. T. COLERIDOE. 



As I do not intend that these brief notices shall 
form any consecutive narrative of the events in the life 
of the writer, any farther than the letters may contain 
allusions to them, the life itself being, I hope, soon to 
make its appearance from the pen of his best friend, i 
shall content myself with the insertion of the follow- 
ing sonnet ; it is well worthy a place in future editions. 
The second sonnet I have found on a detached piece 
of paper, without note or observation. How it came 
into my possession I have now forgotten, though I have 
some faint impressioo that I wrote it down from dicta- 
tion, and that it was the transcript of an early, a veiy 
Mrly sonnet, written probably at the time when the 
attthw's heart, as well as his head, was with Spinoza. 

FAREWELL TO LOVE. * 

Farewell, ffWBet Lore ! yet^blame 700 not mv troth ; 

More fondlj ne'er did mother eye her child ^ . 
Than 1 your form : youn were my hopes of ytflith, 

And as ycu shaped my thoughts I sighed or smiled. 

While most were wooing wealth, or gayly swerving 

To pleasure's secret haunt, and some apart 
Stood strong in piide, self-conscious of deserving. 

To you I gave my whole weak wishing heart. 

And when I met the maid that realiied • 
Your fair creations, and had won her kindnesa, 

Say but for her if aught in earth I prized ! 
Your dreams alone I dreamed, and caught your blindnMa. 

O g rief !— but &rewell, Love ! I will go play me 
With thoughts that please me less, awl fsss betraymt. 

8» 
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TO NATURE. 

It may indeed be fentasy, when 1 

llsaay to draw from all created things 

Deep, heartfelt, inward joy that ckwely cliags; 

And trace in leaves and flowers that round me lie 

Lessons of love and earnest piety. 

So let it be ; and if the wide world rings 

In mock of this belief, it brings 

Nor fear, nor grief, nor vain perplexity. 

So will I build my altar in the nelds, ■ 

And the bine sky my fretted dome shall be, 

And the sweet fragrance that the wild flower yields, 

Shall be the incense I will yield to Thee, 

Thee only Ood! and thou sh^t not despise 

Even me, the priest of this poor saciifice. 



LETTER XV. 

January^ 1821. 
Mr DSAR TOUMO Frieni>, 
The only im^ession left by you on my mind is an 
increased desire to see you again, and at shorter inter- 
▼als. Were you my 8(m by nature, I could not hold 
you dearer, or more eamesdy desire to retain you the 
adopted of whatever within me will remain, when the 
dross and alloy of infirmity shall have been purged 
away. I feel the most entire confidence that no pros- 
perous change of my outward circumstances would add 
to your faith in the sincerity of this assurance ; still, 
however, the average of men being what it is, and it 
being neither possible nor desirable to be fully con- 
scious in our understanding of the habits of thinking 
and judging in the world around us, and yet to be 
whoUy impassive' and unaffected by them in our feel- 
ings, it would endear and give a new value to an hon- 
ourable competence, that I should be able to evince the 
true nature and degree of my esteem and* attachment 
beyond the suspicion even of the sordid, and separate 
from all that is accidental or adventitious. But yet the 
friendship I feel for you is so genial a warmth, and 
blends so undistinguishably ifith my affections, is so 
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psrfecdtr one of ^e faioily in the household of love, 
ibat I weuld not be otherwise than obliged to you : sn4 . 
God is my witness* that my wish for an easier and less 
embarrassed lot is chiefly (I think I might have said 
$9eimi9ely) grounded on the deep ccmviction, that, ex« 
poSed to a less bleak aspect, I should bring forth flow- 
ers and fruits both more abundant and more worthy of 
the unexampled kindness of* your faith in me* Inters 
preting the ^* wine" and the ^' iyy garland*' as figures of 
poelry signifyitfg competence, and the removal of the 
petty needs of Sie body that plug up the pipes of the 
playing fouitain (and such it is too well known was the 
intent, and meaning of the hardly-used poet), and oh I 
how often, when my heart has begun to swell from the 
genial warmth of thought, as our northern lakes from the 
(so called) bottom winds, when all above and around is 
stillness and sunshine — ^how often have I repeated in 
ny o^m name the sweet stanza of Edmund Spenser :— • 

** Thou kenstnot, Percie, how the rhyme should rage, 
O ! if my temples were bedewed ^with wine, 
And girt in garlands of wild ivy-twine ; 
How I could rear the muse on stately stage, 
And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine 
With quaint Bellona in her equipage." 

Read what follows as you would a. note at the bot- 
tom of a page. 

" But ah ! Mee«nas is y wrapt in clay, and great Angaatu long 
ago is dead.*' 

(This is a natural sigh, and natural too is the reflec- 
tion that follows.) 

** And if that any buds of poesy 
Yet of the old atock 'gin to shoot anin, 
Tis or sel/'ioei the worldling's meed to gain, 



And with the rest to breathe its ribauldry, 
Or as it sprung it wither must again ; 
Tom Piper makes them better melody." 

But, though natural, the complaint is not equally phi* 
losophical, were it only on this account, — tluit I know 
of no age in which the same has not been advanced, 
and with the same grounds. Nay, I retract; there 
rnrer was a time in which the cM^^p^sml would be so 
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little wise, though perhapts none .in which die pm 
ie more prominent Neither philosophy nor poetry 
ever did, nor, as long as they are terms of compar&ttfli 
excellence and contradistinction, ever can be pojpukar^ 
nor honoured with the praise and favour of contempo- 
raries. But, on the other hand, there never was a time 
in which either books, that were held for excellent as 
poetic or philosophic, had so extensive and rapid a 
sale, or men reputed poets anid philosophers of a high 
rank were so much looked up to in society, or so mu- 
nificently, almost profusisly, rewarded. Walter Scott's 
poems and novels (except only the two wretched abor- 
tions, Ivanhoe and the Bride of Ravensmuir, or what- 
ever its name may be) supply both instance and solu- 
tion of the present conditions and components of popu- 
larity, viz., to amuse without requiring any effort of 
thought, and without exciting any deep emotion. The 
age seems sore from excess of stimulation, just as, a 
day or two after a thorough debauch and long-sustained 
drinking-match, a man feels all over like a bruise. 
Even to admire otherwise than on the wholes and where 
'* I admire** is but a synonyme for " I remember I liked 
it very much token I was reading it,^ is too much an ef- 
fort, would be too disquieting an emotion. Compare 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, and Co., with works that 
had an immediate run in the last generation, Tristram 
Shandy, Roderick Random, Sir Charles Grandison, 
Clarissa Harlowe, and Tom Jones (all which became 
popular as soon as published, and therefore instances 
fairly in point), and you will be convinced that the dif- 
ference of taste is real, and not any fancy or croaking 
of my own. 

But enough of these generals. It was*iny purpose 
to open myself out to you in detail, My health, I have 
reason to believe, is so intimately connected with the 
state of my spirits, and these again so dependant on 
my thoughts, prospective and retrospective, that I should 
not doubt the being favoured with a sufficiency for my 
noblest imdertaking, had I the ease of heart requisite « 
for the necessary abstraction of th^ thouglits, and sach 



a repdeve from the |^>adiiig of the imiMdiate exigen- 
cies as might make tranquillity possible. But, alas ! I 
know by experience (and the knowledge is not the lesa 
because the regret is not unmixed with self-blame, and 
the consciousness of want of exertion and fortitude)^ 
that my health will continue to decline as long as the 
pain from reviewing the barrenness of the past is great 
i|i an inverse proj^rtion to any rational anticipatioQ9 
of the future^ As I now am, however, from five to six 
hours devocbd to actual writing and composition in the 
day is the utmost that my strength, not to speak of my 
nervous system, will permit; and the invasions ondus 
p<»iion of n^ time from applications, o^n of the most 
senseless kind, are such and so many as to be ahbost as 
ludicfoqs even to myself as they are vexatious. In lesf 
than a week I have not seldom received half a dozen 
packets ox parcels of works, printed or manuscript, ur- 
gently requesting my candid judgment^ Or my correct- 
ing lumd. Add to these, letters from lords and ladies, 
m^ng me to write reviews or puffs of heaven-bom ge- 
niuses, whose whole merit consists in being plough- 
men or ^oemakthrs. Ditto from actors ; entreaties for 
money, or recommendations to pul^jiishers, from ushers^ 
out of place, &c. 6lc, ; and to me, who have neither in^ 
texest, ^influence, nor money, and, what is still more * 
i propoa^ can neither bring myself to tell smooth false- 
hoods nor harsh truths, and, in the struggle, too often 
do both in the anxiety to do neither. — ^I have already 
the written materials and contents, requiring only to be 
put together, from the loose .papers and commonf^ace 
or memorandum books, and needing no other change, 
whether of omission, addition, or correction, than the 
mere act of arranging,. and the opportunity of seeing 
the whole collectively bring with them of course, — h 
Characteristics of Shakspeare^s Dramatic Works, with 
a Critical Review of each Play ; together with a rela- 
tive and comparative Critique on the kind and degree 
of the Merits and Demerits of the Dramatic Works of 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger« 
The JSistory of the English Drama \ ihe accidental ad« 
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yantages it afforded to Shakspeare, without in the least 
detracting froiii the perfect originality or proper crea- 
tion of the Shakspearian Drama ; the contradistinction 
of the latter from the Greek Drama, and its still re- 
maining uniquenessj with the causes of this, from the 
combined influences of Shakspeare himself, as man, 
po^t, philosopher, and finally, by conjunction of all 
these, dramatic poet ; and of the age, events, manners, 
and state of* the English language. . This work, with 
every art of compression, aiAounts to three volumes of 
about five hundred pages each. — ^11. Philosophical 
Analysis of the Genius and Works of Dante, Spenser, 
Milton, Cervantes, and Calderon, with similar, but more 
compressed. Criticisms on Chaucer, Ariosto, Donne, 
Rabelais, and others, during the predominance of the 
Romantic Poetry. In one large volume. These two 
works win, I«^atter myself, form a complete code of 
the principles of judgment and feeling applied to Works 
of Taste ; and not of Pbelry only, but of Poesy tn all 
I its forms, Painting, Statuary, ^usic,&c.&c. — III. The 
Jlistory of Philosophy considered as a Tendency of the 
Human Mind to exhibit the Powers of the Human Rea- 
son, to discover by its own Strength the Origin and 
Laws of Man and (he World, from P3rthagoras to Locke 
and Condillac. Two volumes. — ^IV. Letters oif the 
Old and New Testaments, and on the Doctrine and 
Principles held in common by the Fathers and Found- 
ers of the Reformation, addressed to a Candidate for 
Holy Orders ; including Advice on the Plan and Sub- 

J'ects of Preaching, proper to a Minister of the Estab- 
ished Church. 

To the completion of these four works I have liter- 
ally nothing more to do than to transcribe ; but, as I 
before hinted, from se many scraps and Sibyiline 
leaves, including margins of books and blank pages, 
that, unfortunately, I must be my own scribe, and not 
done by myself they-lvill be all but lost; or perhaps 
fas has been too oflen the case already) furnish feathers 
u>r the caps of others; some for this purpose, and 
tome to plume the arrows of detraction, to be let fly 
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•gainftt the luckless bird fifom whom ikey had beaa 
plucked or moulted. 

In addition to these— of my great work, to the 
prifaration.of which more than twenty years of my 
life have been devoted, and on which my hopes of ex- 
tensive^ and permanent utility, of fame, in the noblest* 
sense of the word, mainly rest — that, by which I 
mif ht, 

" As now bf tB.ee, bv all the good be known, 

When this weak fhone lies moulder'd in the gnve, 
Which self-surviving I might call my own, 

Which Folly cannot mar, nor Hate deprave — 
The incense of those -powers, which, risen in flame. 
Might make me dear to Him from whom they came.*' 

Of this work, to which all my other writings (unless 
I except my poems, and these I can exclude in part 
only) are introductory and preparative ; and the result 
•f which (if the premises be, as I, with the most tran- 
quil assurance, am convinced they are — ^insubvertible, 
die deductions legitimate, and the conclusions com- 
mensurate, and only commensurate, with both,) must 
finally be a revolution of all that has been called 

* Tom to Milton's Lycidas, sixth stanza. 

" Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done as others use, 
To 8i>ort with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of NesBra's hair? 
Fame is the spur that the -clear spirit doth raise • 
(That last infirmity of noble mina) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
Bat the fair guerdon when we hope to find, < 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. But not the praise, 
Phosbus replied, and touched my trembling ears ; 
Fame is no plant that Rrows on mortal soil, 
■ ^or on the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad Rumour lies, 
But liveA and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-jndginff Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly in each deed, 
Of so much £une in heav'n expect thy meed.'* 

The sweetest music does not fall sweeter on mv ear than tUi 
•taoss QD both mind and ear, as often as I repeat it aloud. 



miesopkf or Metaphysics in Engluid and 
since the era of the commencing predominance «f the 
mechanical S3r8tem at the restoration of oar seowid 
Charles, and with this the present fasMonahle ymwu^ 
not only of religion, morals, and politics, hut even of 
the modem physics and j^ysiology. Y«i wiU not 
hlame the earnestness of my eiq>ressiDns, nor the high 
importance which I attach to this work ; for how, with 
less noble objects, and less faith in their attainment, 
could I stand acquitted of folly, and abgse of time, 
talents, and learning, in a labour of three fourths of 
my inteUtctual life ? Of this work, something more 
than a Volume has been dictated by me, so as to exist 
fit for the press, to my frien4 and eiili|htened pupil, 
Mr. Qreen ; and more than as much again would hai« 
been Solved and delivered to paper, but that, for the 
last six or eight months, I have been compelled to 
break off our weekly meeting, from the necessity of 
writing (alas \ alas ! of aiUmpting to write) for pvr- 
poseil, and on the subjects of die passing day. Of mif 
poetic works, I would fain finish Uie Chnstabel. Alas t 
for the proud time when I planned, when I had present 
to my mind the materials, as well as the scheme, of 
the h3nnns entitled Spirit, Sun, Earth, Air, Water, 
Fire, and Man; and the epic poem on — what still 
appears to me the one only fit subject remaining for 
an epic poem— pJerusalem besieged and destroyed by 
Titus. 

And here comes my dear friend ; here comes my 
sorrow and my weakness, my grievance and my ccm- 
fession. Anxious to perform the duties of die day 
arising out of the wants of the day, these wants, too, 
presenting themselves in the most painful of all ftn'ms, 
-^hat of a debt owing to those who will not exact it, 
and yet need its payment, and the delay, the long (not 
live-long but deathrlon^ behindhand of my accounts to 
friends, whose utmost care and frugality on the one 
side, and industry on the other, the wife's management 
and the husband*s assiduity are pnt in requisition to 
make both ends meet,-^! am at once forbidden lo 



tttempt, tiid too poplexed eamesdy to pDnoe» Ibo 
aeeai^dishmtmt of the works worthy of nie» those I 
meim above enumerated,-— eT.6ii''if9 savagely as I have 
beea injured by one of the two influensive Reviews* 
9Dd with more effective enmity undermined by the 
vtter silence or occasional detractive compliments of 
the other,* I h^d the probable chance of cUsposing of 
them to the booksellers, so as even to liquidate my 
fliere boarding accounts during the time expended in 
the transcription, arrangement, and* proof correction* 
And yet, on the other hand, my heart and mind are for 
ever recurring to them* Yes, my conscience forces 
me to plead guilty* I have odiy by fits and. starts 
even prayed. I have not prevailed on m3r8elf to pray 
to God in sincerity and entireness for the foititudd that 
might enable me to resign myself to the attaadonoienl 
of all my life's best hopes, to sajf^ boldly to myself^-— 
*' Gifted with pojivers confessedly above mediocrity, 
aided by -an education, of whtbh, no less from aUnosl; 
unexampled hardships and sufferings than from ma^i'^ 
fold and pecftliar advantages, I have never yet found a 
parallel, I have devoted myself U^& life of unintermit* 
ted readixig, thinking, meditating, and observing. I 
have not only sacrificed all worldly prospects joP 
iV^ahh^and advancement, but have in my inmost soul 
stood aloof from t^porary reputation. In conse* 
quenee of tiiese toils and this self<>dedipation, I possess 
a calnvand clear consciousness, that in many and most 
important departmenta of truth and beautj I have out* 
strode my contemporaries, those at. least of highest 
name; that the number of my pripted works ^ears 
witness ihat I have not been idle, and the seldom 
acknowlec^ed, but strictly praveable^ effects of my 
labours appropriated to the iimnediate welfare of my 
age in the Morning Post before and during the peace 
of Amiens, in the Courier afterward, and in the series 

* Neither my Idterarr Life (2 iRoIfl.X nor SibylUiie Leaves 
(1 vol.)* nox Friend (3 tois.). nor Lay Sermons, nor SUpolye, nor 
Christabel, liate ever been noticed by the Qaftrterly Renew, or 
•^lick Soatbey is yot the main Biqtpoit. 
E 9 
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•ad TariouB subjects of mj lectures at Bristol and al 
the Royal and Surrey Institutions, in Fetter Lane, al 
Willis's Rooms, and at the Crown and Anchor (ad^Mo 
which the unlimited freedom 'of my communications in 
colloquial life), may surely be allowed as evidence that 
I have not been useless in my generation. But, from 
circumstances, the main portion of mji^.harvest is still 
on the ground, ripe indeed, and only waiting, a f&w for 
the sickle, but a large part only for the sheaving^ and 
carting, and housing, but from all this I must turn 
away, must let them rot as they lie, and be as though 
they never had been, for I must go and gather black- 
berries and earth-nuts, or pick mushrooms and gild 
oak-apples for the palates and fancies of chance etis- 
.tomeifs. I nfliist abrogate the name of philosopher and 
poet, and scribble as fast as I call, and with as little 
thought as I can, for Blackwood's Magazine, or, as I 
Mve been^employed for the last day^ in writing MS. 
sermons for lazy clergymen, who stipulate that the 
composition must not be more than respectable, for 
fear they shohld be desired to publish %e visitation 
sermon !" Thi^ I liave not yet had courage to do. 
My soul sickens and my heart sinks ; and thus, oscil- 
lating between both, I do neither, neither as it ought to 
^be done, or to any profitable eu(L. If I were to detail 
'^only the various, I might say caj^cious, interruptions 
that have preventell the finishing of this very sorawl, 
begun on the very day I received your last kind letter, 
you would i^^ed no other illustrations. 

Now I see but one possible plan of rescuing my per- 
manent utility. It is briefly Uiis, and plainly. For 
what we struggle with inwardly, we find at least 
easiest to bolt out, namely, — that of engaging from the 
circle of those who think respectfully and hope highly 
of my powers and attainments a yearly sum, for three 
or four years, adequate to my actual support, with such 
comforts and decencies of appearance as my health 
and habits have made necessaries, so that qav mind 
may be Unanxious as far as the present |ime is con- 
cerned; that thus I should stand both enabled and 
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pledged to begin with •ome one woric of these abore 
mentioned, and for two thirds of my whole time to 
devote ro3rBelf to this exclueively till ^nished, to take 
die chance of its success *by the best mode of publi- 
cation that would involve roe in no risk, then 1^ proceed 
with the next, and so on till the works above mentioned 
1^8 already in full material existence should be reduced 
into formal and actual being ; while in the remaining 
third of my time I might go on maturing and com- 
pleting n^ great work (for if but easy in mind I 
have no doubt either of the reawakening power or of 
the kindling inclination), and my Ghnstabel, and what 
else the happier hour might inspire — and without 
inspiration a barrel-organ may be played right deftly ; 
but 

** All otherwise the state of poet stands : 
For lordly want is such a tjrant fell, 
That where he rules all power he doth expel 
The vaunted verse a vacant head demands, 
^ •*' Ne wont with crabbed Care the muses dweH : 
UnwUdy ummet who takea tunwibt in hand !" 

Now Mr. Green has offered to contribute from 30J. 
to 40/. yearly, for three or four years ; my young friend 
^and pupil, the son of one. of my dearest old friends, 
50/. ; and I think that from 10/. to 20/. I could rely upon 
from another. The sum required would b6 about 2ONO/.9 
to be repaid, of course, should the disposal or sale, and 
as far as the disposal and sale of my writings produced 
the means. 

I have thus placed before you at large, wanderingly 
as well as diffusely, the statement which I am inclined 
to send in a compressed form to a few of those of 
whose kind dispositions towards me I have received 
assurances, — ^and to their interest and influence I must 
leave it — anxious, however, before I do this, to learn 
from you your very, very inmost feeling and judgment 
as to the previous questions. Am I entitled, have I 
earned a right to do this ? Can I do it without moral 
degradation ? and, lastly, can it be done without^ioss 
of character in the eyes of my acquaintance, and of 
By friends' acquaintance, who may have been informed. 

E2 
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bf ike ct^nmstkncesl That, if attempted at afi, it 
%ill be attempted m smch a way, and that sluch persons 
Only will be spoken to, as will not eicpose me to in- 
delicate rebuffs to be afterward matter of gossip, I 
know those, to whom I shall intrust the statement, too 
w^ll to be much alarmed about. 

Pray let me either see or hear from you as soon as 
possible ; for, indeed and indeed, it is no iticonsidera- 
ble accemion to tlie pleasure I anticipate fh>m disem- 
bariassment, that you would have to contemplate m a 
more gracious form, and in a more ebullient play of the 
inward fountain, the mind and manners of, 

My dear friend. 
Your dblT|^ed and very affectionate friend, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

This is one of the most beautiful, the most interest- 
ing, and, in many respects, the most a^cting letter I 
have preserved ; it is a letter which no one but my li^ 
mented friend could have written. 

I am precluded by the determination ^ith whicb I 
ftet out (not to attach blame to persons farther than 
blame is -.attributed by the writer, or to be clearly in- 
ferred, from the letters or conversations themselves), 
from sundvy^ explanations and strictures which con- 
stantly occur to me as often as I peruse and reperuse 
this letter. The condition here so fully laid open has 
been in all ages that of the seekers after tenth for its 
own sake ; and exclusively and NECEssARiZtT arises fibm 
those conditR)ns of mind which render such a course 
possible. Viewing man, as far as the facts established 
Us truths, and the truths whicb result from antecedent 
troth, enable tfs to speak on this mattery as subject in 
all his actions, or rather in the will in which they 
originate, to external and internal influences which 
exist antecedent to, alid independent of, his will, I can- 
kiot hesitate to declare my calm and settled opinion 
that It is unjust to blame or to praise, or, if it could be 
just, only 80 as applied to the cause, not to the neces* 
effect. Acting upon these views, it would ill ae** 



Mid with my fixed purpose, if I should htame indind- 
luls or systems, or waste time in seeking for proximate 
or remote causes. All that I have permitted myself 
is, io narrate, and sometimes to regret, results ; regrets 
which to me, and for me, are as necessary as the results 
themselves. 

No hlame, therefore, do I attach to the parties who 
permitted such an appeal, from such a man, to stran* 
gers. Unworthy as the motives have been termed by 
which simdry persons were considered to be influenced, 
I am conscious that for them no other course was pos* 
sible.^ I cannot call either their motives or their actions 
evil ; It would be untrue if I, with the settled convic* 
timis at which I have arrived, were so to ch^uracterize 
them. "It will be sufficient for the future that we see 
what physical sufiering and what menial pain were the 
results. It is only when we apply- the experience of 
the past to the similar or like e^eojLs of the present, 
that we aod to the sum and amount of permanent pleas- 
urable existence. If a thousandth part of the time, 
consumed jp regulating actions had been devoted to 
creating good motives^ if but a millionth part of the 
time devoted to the punishment of crime had been be- 
stowed in a right direction, crime^ in the form at least 
in which it ndw exists, would have been impossible. 
If the less occupied, instead of busying themselves 
with spiritual responsibility, respecting which nothing 
is or can certainly be known, had applied themselves to 
the question of moral and physical responsibility, the 
lamentable ignorance now prevailing, an ignorance 
which is synonymous with moral and physical degra- 
dation, could not have continjued to this hoar. If, in- 
stead of blaming men for what they are, and are made 
to bCf we occupied and interested ourselves with 
earnest inquiries into the causes of the evils we de- 
plore, with a view to their removal, it cannot be doubted 
that this real labour of love, if carried on with and 
through the spirit of love, would in its very endeavour 
include much of the good sought to be obtained. To 
me it seems that the greatest amount of benefit will 

9* 



result flmn the labours or the exevtums of thbaoi who 
mnie the good to otken with that which i»— -has bwa 
made-— rpleasurable to themselTes ; from those wh9 
seek to make what is geniakaad joyous to themselves 
more genial and more joyous to others. This is a lac 
^ bom* in which not merely some favourite crotchet, some 
abstract opinion, or even sincere and hoaest eonvieiiiMs 
afe engaged ; it is one in wh^ch the best, the pvnrest, 
the highest sjrmpathies of our ijature are enlisted in 
the service, and in the promotion of those enjoyraentSt 
itnd of those practical occupations, from which our own 
wellbeing has resulted, or with which it has-been 
associated.* - - 

* Am examples of the snocese attending the removal of the ex- 
citing causes of v^ce or crime, instead of seeking a cure by punish- 
ment, I should wish to direct all unprejudiced mindS to the results 
of the system successfully practised by the celebrated Robert 
Owen, at New Lanark, founded upon the eternal truth, that men, 
and, much more, children, take their character from the surrounding 
iailnences. The result' of Mr. Owen's benoTolent exertions has 
pcoved what can be done with a vicious populaUon. The quotation 
which follows, though not so well known as it deserves, will show 
what can be effected by a benevolent and decided maiwvilb a vicious 
odMft population. 

"To M. Victor bb Tract. 

"Malwa,29thMarek,l8S2. 

** During a short stay in* Adjmeer, I contrived to. visit the Mhair<« 
wanah, the former Abruzzi of Rajpootana. It wss well worth Tiding 
eighty-four miles. I saw a country whose inhabitants, since an im- 
memorial time, had never had any ot^ni^means of existence but 
plunder in the adjacent plains, a people oTmurderers, now changed 
mtoa^tore, mduBtrious^ md hcmpy people of shepherds and caltivators. 
No Rajpoot chiefs, no Mogul emperors, had ever been able to sub- 
due them; fourteen years ago every thing was to be done with them, 
and in seven years the change was effected. I will add, that Major 
Hall has accomplished this admirable social experiment without' 
taking a single lue. 

" The very worst characters were secured, confined, or put in 
irons to work on the roads. Those who had lived lotag by the sword, 
without, however^ becoming notorious, for their cruelty, wcaril made 
_ soldiers ; in that capacity they became the keepers of their former 
associates, and often of their chiefs ; and the rest of the population 
was gained to the plough. Female infiinticide was a prevalent prac- 
tice with the Mhairs, and generally throughout Rajpootana ; and now 
female casualties do not exceed male casualties ; a proof 'that the 
bloody practice has been abandoned ; and scarcely has a man been 
punishcn. Major Hall did not punish the offenders ; he removed the 
cause of the crime, and made the crime useless, even injurious, to the 
dfiender, and it was never more committed. 
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Ifoch that is now soag^ to be attainod is very 'plMs* 
ant, nay, very desirable, but the means by ^hich. it is. 
songht are not practicable, the harmonioiis combina- 
tions, to any adequate extent, are not yet possible ; and 
all endeavours to force the time df action have hitherto 
failed, owing to the time being unpropitious, or to the* 
means being unsuitable ; or, still mora, from the great, 
the fatal mistake, a mistake to which benevolent na-. 
tores are too liaUe, that of mistaking the changed oon- 
vicuons of the mind for an equally decided and simul- 
taneous change in the habits or actions. From those 
man th^ highest good, is to be hoped " who have en- 
couraged the sympathetic passions until they have be- 
come irresistible habits, and made their duty a neces- 
sary part of their self-interest ; who derive their most 
exquisite pleasures from the contemidation of possible 
perfection, and proportionate pain from the perception 
of existing depravmHon, Accus&med to regard all the 
aflairs of man as a process, they never hurry and they 
never pause. . Theirs is not that twilight of political 
knowledge which- gives us just light enough to place 
one Aot before the other ; as they advance, the scene 
still opens upon them, and ttiey press right onward 

" Major Hatt has shows me the eosps he laised from these ibrmer 
sav^ipes, and I have seen none in India in a higher state of discipline. 
He was justly proad of his rood work, and spared no troable that I 
mfght see it thoroughly. Upwards of a hundred villagers were 
sunmioned from the neighbouring hamlets ; I conversed with them 
on their former mode of life, and of 'their present avocations. Most 
of these men had shed blood. They told me they knew not any 
other mode of life ; it was a most miserable one by their accoont ; 
they were naked and starving. 

*< Now, poor as is the soil of their small valleys, and barren their 
hiOs, every fund being aet at workf'tkere u pleiUy of dothetj effood ; and 
SO sensibfe are they of the immense benefit conferred by the British 

«Bmment, that willingly they pay to it already 500,000 francs, 
ch they increase every year as the national wealth admits of it. 

** Often I had thoQ|:ht that gentle means would prove inadequate 
to the task of breaking in populations addicted for ages to a most 
sBYage fife, such as the Grmks for instance. Yet the &Iephts were 
bqt uunbs compared to the Mhairs, and the Mhairs, in a ww years, 
have become 4n industrious, a laborious, and well-behaved people. 

*' I see M. Capo d'Istria has been-mnrdered. I wish Major Hall 
were his successor, for now I have the greatest confidence in ths^. 
effiMcy of gentle means."— Jacguempni'* Letters, 
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with a vast and Tariom landsci^pe of existence aroond 
them. Internal calmnesa and energy mark all their 
actions. Convinced that vice Originates not in the 
man, but in the Bvnonnding circumstances ; not in the 
heart, but in the understanding, they are hopeless con- 
cerning no one — 4o correct a vice or generate a vir- 
motts conduct they pollute not their hands with the 
scourge of coercion ; but* by endeavouring to alter the 
circumstances, .would remove, or, by strengthening the 
intellect, disarm, temptation. These soul-ennobling 
views bestow the' virtues they anticipate. 

'^ That general illumination should precede revdu- 
tion, is a truth as obvious as that the vessel should be 
cleansed before we fill it with a pure liquor. ^ But the 
mode of diffusing it is not discoverable with equal 
facility. We certainly should never attempt to make 
proselytes by appeals to the selfish feeling, and conse- 
quently should plead far the oppressed, not* to them. 
Godwin considers private ^societies as the sphere of 
real utility ; that (each one illuminating those immedi- 
ately below him) truth, by a gradual descent, may at 
last reach the lowest order. But this is. rather pltusi- 
Ue tium just or practic^le. Society, as at present 
constituted, does not resemble a chain tha^ ascends in 
a continuity of link*; alas! 'between the p|^lour and 
the kitchen, the tap and the coffee-room, there i^^ a 
gulf that may ^ot be passed. He would appear to me 
to have adopted the best as well as the most benevo- 
lent mode of diffusing truth, who, uniting the zeal of 
the Methodist with the views of the philosopher, should 
be personally among the poor, and teach them their 
duties, in order that he may render them susceptible of 
their rights." * 

The present tendencies are, I believe, adverse 1# 
the attainment of any high, pure, or lasting advantage, 

* I consider both neceasary, nay, desirable. Would pleading for 
rights wi^heM have procured their restoration, if also the people 
had not been aroused bj direct apoeals tp their sense of wrong? 
pleading to the oppressed alone would be of terrific danger, did not 
m «ense of justice, aided by personal &an, cseata advocates, who aad 
jn becoming mediatois. 
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unless it be from the necessary reaction or recoiL I 
can conceive of no blasphemy more vile or self-degra- 
ding, than that which contemplates the degradation of 
the moral being into a political or social subjection to 
combinations, which, if they were as perfect and as 
practical as they are crude and impossible, would end 
in solving, by proving, the depravity of human nature* 

What is to be said of a science (so c^led) which 
tends to the destruction of all that has hitherto been 
associated with the pure in thought and act, and which 
has declared, through one of the most flavoured and 
influentiar of its organs, that it wot4(M)e of the highest 
possible advantage to Great Britain, if its country were 
wholly destroyed by a volcano, so that its factories and 
totons mi^t be compelled to have ^recourse to other 
lands for food, and thus sell sundry additional Iwdes of 
cotton or pigs of iron ?• 

Well might Frederick of Prussia say, if it were wish- 
ed eflectnally to rjiin a province'or a kingdom, the surest 
and swiftest way would be to appoint an economist the 
administrator. 1^ believe that this most pernicious 
of all systems can long exist ; to think that tliis faitU 
in mechanics, mental and distributive, could long con- 
tinue, except as a preparative to something higher or 
better, or as a condition of a quick and complete re- 
action, would for me sadden the earth around, and 
withef the very grass in the fi^lds. 



* .. 



•* Toy-bewitched, 
,. Made bfind by lusts, disherited of soul, * 
' No common centre man, no common sire 
Knoweth t A sordid, solitary thing, 

* This writer has, in the veiy article referr^' to, etieiigely verified 
the passage in the preceding: letter, in which my excellent friend 
states that his MS. snegestions have been made, some to Ainysh 
feathers for the caps of others, and some for the purpose of defii- 
ming him fifiom whom they were stolen. This writer has done both. 
He has most grossly de£Euned the admirable map whom he was inca- 
pable of estimating or appreciating, and in the last number of hit 
work has appropriated some of the most striking of Coleridge's 
views, even to his very illastrations. This writer, formerly a butcher, 
a man-bi^her (I say this UkuMtratively, not disparagingly), would be 
more innocently employed in destroying life than in attftrnpting to 
mutilate the lepntatioa of the great dead. 

. £3 
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"Mid ooontieM brethren with t lonely heart 
ThroQgh courts e&d cities the smooth same roams, 
Feeling himself, his own low self, the whole ; 
When ne by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one bmut ! Sklf, tlut no alien knows ! 
Self, hi diffused as Fanc]r*s win^ can travel ! 
Self, spreading still ! Oblivious of iHr own, 
Yet all of all possessing !** 

Religious Musings, page 90 — 1. 

To you, my- clearest children, and to those not less dear, 
because equally docile and ^ingenuous, whom only, or 
chiefly, I desire as readers, I would as the result of 
my experience say — cultivate all the social relations, 
all the re^gnised modes of kind)y inteiiburift and 
intercommunication; yex always preserving, even in 
moments of the most entire interfusion of mind and 
the affections, a consciousness and presence of iden- 
tity, which alone giv^s value to this sympathy and 
Bympathetic union. So also I would have you to con> 
sider this self as cultivable^ as deriving its chiefest and 
highest value from its relation to and dependance upon 
congenial natures, which by a natiiShd attraction and 
harinony are drawn t^ether, ^nd« respond td each 
other. 

To be conscious of existence only as its sorrows 
are shared or its pleasures enhanced by affection and 
love in its nobler sense, appears the highest condidon 
. of humanity, and this I hold to be attainable. To this 
I seek to approximate ; and this, my dearest friends, 
every one may to some coipiderable extent arrive at, 
who, yearning after the pure and unearthly, 

" Shall, when broaght 
Among the tasks of real life, ha«L wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased huimldiike thought ; 
Abidos by this resolve, and stc^ not there. 
But makes his moral being hj)| prime care. 
And therefore does not st^p, nor lie in wait 
* For wealth or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow, on whose head moirt fidl. 

Like lowers of manna, if they come at all. 

His is a soul, whose master-bias leans 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 

Sweet images ! which, wheresoe'er he be, 

Are (U his heart ; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve, 

more bcave for this---that he luui much to love. 
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Tit, findljr, tfaA man wiio, lifted higfa, 
CoQspicuoas object in a nation'e eye. 
Or Ujt unihougia on m obsetiri^^ 
Who with a toward or untoward lot, 
prusperoue or adverse, to his uritk or noit '^ 
Plays, in the many games of life, thai ofu 
Where vhai he most doth value muat be won,** 



.^ 



LETTER XVI, 

Blandford'phme^ March \^t, 1821. 
My dearest Frienb, . * * 

God bless you, and all who are de^ and nea^ to 
fou! but as to your pens, they seem to hav^<^een 
plucked from the devtts pinions, and slit andshaped 
by the blunt edge of the broad sprays of his antlers. 
Of the ink (t. e. your inkstand), it would be base to 
complain. I hateVbusing folks in their absence. Do 
you know, my dear friend, that, having sundry little 
SDUg superstitions of my own, I shrewdly suspect that 
whimsical ware of that sort is connected with the 
state and garniture of your paper-staining machinery ? 
Is it so ? Well, I have seen Mnrriiy, and he has been 
civil, I may sajC;, kind, in his manners. Is this your, 
knock ?*-l8 it you on the stairs ? — No. I explained 
my full, purpose to him, namely, — ^that he should take 
me and my concerns, past and future, for print and 
reprint, under hfs umbrageous foliagb, though the 
original name of his great predecessor in the patron- 
age of genius, who gave the name of Augustan to all 
happy epochs — Octavius would be more appropriate*^ 

and he promises, — cetera desunt. ' - 

• 

It was about this time that I met with an odd volume 
of the Tattler, during a forced stay at a remote and ob- 
scure inn* in the wilds of Kinder Scout. 

* Those who have been kept at a cheerless inn In a dreary eoan- 
try by continued rain in late aatumn, without external resource or 
the means of communication, Without books, and even without wri- 
ting-materials, — that is, without paper upon Which to write,— need 
ikot be told Aov it^gktf^y what ad event, it ia to maec wiCb a book* 



The book opened al a paper (one of Steele's), gmag 
an account of the writer^s meeting with an old friend, 
recalling to hie memory their early intimiM^y, and the 
aerrices h% had' rendered him in his courtship* the 
ddightful pictures which he calls up of the youthful, 
animated, and happy lovers, which, with a felicity 
peculiar. to Steele, such i^as the fineness, the pure 
gold of his nature, he asso^atea* rather than contrasts, 
with the quiet happiness, the full content and the still 
devotion (the heart-love), which makes an Elysium of 
a home in other respeds only homeAy. 

This picture, yet I think one. of the most pure and 
most delightful of that age, for it belongs in its man- 
ners and some of its accessories to the past century, I 
mentioned to Coleridge on my return, and had, as 
t expected, my pleasure repeated, deepened, and ez- 
iended* It was a joy and ever new delight to listen to 
him on any congeoiad theme, on one congenial to you- 
as well as to /t»n* I was especially pleased to find 
that he valued Steele, always my prime favourite, so 
su|ph above Addison and the other essayists of that * 
day ; he denied that Steele was, as he himself said in 
a pleasantry, '< like a distressed prince who calls in a 
powerful neighbour to his aid, and who, <mce in pos- 
session^ became sovereign." Addison was necessary 
to give variety to the papers, but in no other sense did 

fltacH ail by & tpecial providence is always discovered in these places 
wben the powers are propitioas, such as a stray vokime of Sir 
Gbarles Graodison, which you will find at the $wan at B)«cod. an 
96d volume of the Tattler at the inn on Kinder 8CQut, Uie fifth 
▼olume of Clarissa Harlowe at the- inn at Lyndhurst, the Abekrd 
and H^oiae, an ondomestic translation (whicn I hasten to 'recom- 
mend to my excellent friend, Charles Cowden Clark, to be immedi- 
ately expur^iated and made decent, tmdfit for introduction. Into jpemt- 
naries, and mto denrare and orderly familiies), at the Grab and"'!^ 
flter, Bonchurch; to Bellfs Luther's Table-'nilk, full of odd thinn, 
at Camps Inn, Ilfracomb^ » the Athenian .Oracle, contaming many 
unnoticed contributions by Swift, at the PeUcan, Speenhamland; 
and last, because the most ongenial and most unseemly, Pamela, in 
^ lajge volome, at the little inn at Bembridge Leoge or Point 
To enjoy these you must be without any other resource, and the 
bdok, discovered after a long, and,' as you begin to think, hopeless 
search, must be one that yon have read tmy early in youth, and fls 
which you only retain very ftint xecollectioDs. 
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he give value. Steele's papers are easily distingnished 
to this day by their pure humanity^ springing fh)m the 
gentleness, the kindness of his heart. He dwelt with 
much unction on the curious and instructive letters of 
Steele to his wife ; and with much approval on the 
manliness with which, in the first letters, he addressed 
the lady to whom he was afterward united. He 
quoted the following as models of their kind, and 
worthy of especial admiration : — 

*' As I know no reason why difference of sex should 
make our language to each other differ from the ordi- 
nary rules of right reason, I shall use plainness and sin* 
cerity in my discourse to you, as much as other lovers 
do perplexity and rapture. Instead of saying * I shall 
die for you,' I profess I should be glad to lead my life 
with you. You are as beautiful, as witty, as prudent, 
and as good-humoured as any woman breathing ; but I 
regard all these excellences as you will please to 
direct them for my happiness or misery. With me, 
madam, the only lasting motive to love is the hope of 
its becoming mutual. . . . All great passion makes us 
dumb ; and the highest happiness, as well as the great- 
est grief, seizes us too violently to be expressed by 

words To know so much pleasure with so 

much innocence is, methinks, a satisfaction beyond 
the present condition of human life ; but the union of 
minds in pure affection is renewing the first state of 
man. • . • This is an unusual language, to ladies ; but 
you haye a mind above the giddy notions of a sex 
insnared by flattery, and misled by a false and short 
adoration, into a solid and long contempt Beauty 
palls in the possession ; but I love also your mind : 
your soul is as dear to me as my own ; and if the 
advantage of a liberal education, some knowledge, and 
as much contempt of the world, joined with endeavours 
towards a life of strict virtue and religion, can qualify 
me to raise new ideas in a breast so well disposed as 
yours is, our days will pass away with joy, and, instead' 
of introducing melancholy prospects of decay, give ub 

10 
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hope of eternal youth in a better life. . • • • Let 
go on to make our regards to each other mutual and 
unchangeable; that, while the worid around us is 
enchanted with the false satisfactions of vagrant desire, 
our persons may be shrines to each other, sacred to 
conjugal faith, unreserved confidence, and heavenly 
society.** 

Even when the extreme thrift of his wife — ^the 
necessary result or reaction from the husband's im- 
providence—caused him uneasiness, his replies show 
the true gentleness of his nature : — 

^' I assure you, any disturbance between us is the 
greatest affliction to me imaginable. You talk of the 
judgment of the world; I shall never govern my 
actions by it, but by the rules of morality and right 
reason. I love you better than the light of my eyes 
pr the life-blood in my heart; but you are also to 
understand, that neither my sight shall be so far 
enchanted, nor my affection so much master of me, as 
to make me forget our common interest. To attend 
my business as I ought, and improve^y fortune, it is 
necessary that my time and hiy will should be under 
no direction but my own. . . . We must take our por- 
tion of life as it runs without repining. I consider 
that good-nature, added to that beautiful form God has 
given you, would make a happiness^ too great ibr 
human life. . . . You may think whkt you please, 
but I know you have the best husband in the world in 
your affectionate Richard Steele." 

This letter, written about a year afler their marriage, 
seems to me calculated to appease any woman who was 
not both a shrew and a niggard. Careful attention to 
fortune, even if it exceed its fit and just proportion, may, 
vperhaps, be excusable in a man ; in a woman, this most 
unfeminine and ungentle property of niggardliness is 
most unseemly, even when redeemed, as it was not in 
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this case, by an unheaped love and devotion to her 
admirable husband. 

'* There are not words to express the tenderness I 
have for you. Love is too harsh a term for it ; but if 
you knew how my heart aches when you speak an un- 
kind word to me, and springs with joy when you smile 
upon me, I am sure you would place your glory rather 
in preserving my happiness, like a good wife, than 
tormenting me, like a peevish beauty. Grood Prue, 
write me word you shall be overjoyed at my return to 
you, and pity the figure I make when I pretend to re- 
sist you, by complying with my reasonable demands. 
. .. It is in no one's power but Prue's to make me 
constant in a regular course ; therefore will not doubt 
but you will be very good-humoured and a constant 
feast to your affectionate husband. ... I send yoa 
seven pennyworths* of walnuts, at five a penny, which 
is the greatest proof I can give yoa at present of my 
being, with my whole heart, yours, 

**' Richard Steels. 

** P. S. — There are but twenty-nine walnuts,** 



'* Dear, dear Prve, 
'* Your pretty, letter, and so much good-nature and. 
kindness, which I received yesterday, is a perfect 
pleasure to me. ... I am, dear Prue, a little in drinkf 
but at all times 

^ Your faithful husband, 

*' Richard Steele.'' 



*« Dear Prue, 
" K you do not hear from me before three to-morrpw 
allemoon, believe I am too' fuddled to observe your or« 
ders ; but, however, know me to be 

** Your most faithful and a^ectionate 

*' Richard Stei^le. 
^* I am very sick with too much wine last night,** 
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The last passage would, at the present time, be con- 
sidered evidence of a vicious, de^^ed course of life, 
and therefore not confessed to a wife of whom the 
writer was son^ewhat in awe. At that time drinking 
was held a mark of good fellowship, and was consid- 
ered, as indeed it is, far ftiore venial than the vices 
which at present have usurped its place ; vices which 
partake of the intense selfishness of this age of mechan- 
ical activity. 

With how sweet a grace does he address lady 
Steele, after seven years' intimate communion; and 
with how much true delicacy does he dwell upon her 
homely virtues : virtues which, when they attain the 
great and highest aim of every right-minded woman, to 
make home cheerful and happy to her husband, are, 
beyond all others, pure and ennobling ; but in this case, 
that result was neither sought nor obtained. 

*' Madam, 

*' To have either wealth, wit, or beauty, is generally 
a temptation to a woman to put an unreasonable value 
upon herself ; but with all these, in a degree which 
drew upon you the addresses of men of &e amplest 
fortunes, you bestowed your person where you could 
have no expectations but from the gratitude of the re- 
ceiver, though you knew he could exert that gratitude 
in no other returns but esteem and love. For which 
must I first thank you ? for what you have denied 3rour- 
self, or for what you have. bestowed on me ? 

*' I owe to you, that for my sake you have overlooked 
the prospect of living in pomp and plenty, and I have 
not been circumspect enough to preserve you from care 
and sorrow. - I will not dwell upon this particular; 
you are so good a wife, that I know you think I rob 
you of more than I can give, when I say any thing in 
your favour to my own disadvantage. 

'* Whoever should see or hear you, would think it 
were worth leaving all the world for you : while I, ha- 
bitoally possessed of that happiness, have been throw- 
ing away impotent endeavours for the rest of mankiiid, 
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to the neglect of her for whom any other man, in his 
senses, would be apt to sacrifice every thing else. 

*' I know not by what unreasonable prepossession it 
is, but methinks there must be something austere to 
give authority to wisdom ; and I cannot account for 
having rallied many seasonable sentiments of yours, 
but that you are too beautiful to appear judicious. 

• *' One may grow fond, but jiot wise, from what is 
said by so lovely a counsellor. Hard fate ! that you 
have been lessened by your perfections, and lost power 
by your charms ! 

*' That ingenuous spirit in all your behaviour, that 
familiar grace in your words and actions, has for this 
seven years only inspired admiration and love^ but ex- 
perience has taught me jthe best counsel I ever have 
received has been pronounced by the fairest and soft- 
est lips, and convinced me thai I am in you blessed 
with a wise friend, as well as a. charming mistress. 

" Your nynd shsill no longer suffer by your person ; 
nor shall your eyes, for the future, dazzle me into a 
blindness towards your understanding. I vejoice to 
show my esteem for you : said must do you the justice 
to say, that there can be no virtue represented in the fe- 
male world which I have not known you exert, as far 
as the opportunities of your fortune have given yon 
leave. Foirgive me, that my heart overflows, with love 
and gratitude for daily instances of your prudent econ- 
omy, the just disposition you make of your little affairs^ 
your cheerfulness in despatch of them, your prudent 
forbearance of any reflections, that they might have 
needed less vigilance had you disposed of your fortune 
suitably ; in short, for all the arguments 3rou everyday 
give me of a generous and sincere afiection. 

^* It is impossible for me to look back on many evils 
and pains which I have suffered since we came to- 
gether, without a pleasure which is not to be expressed, 
from the proofls I have had, in those circumstances, of 
your unwearied goodness. How often has your ten- 
derness removed pain from my sick head ! how often 
anguish Iran my afflicted heart! With how skilful pa* 

10* 
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tienee htre I known 3roa c<Mnply with the vain projects 
which pain has suggested, to have an aching limb removed 
hy journeying from one side of a room to another ! how 
afien^ the next instant y travelled the same ground againf 
mrmovT tvhjjno your patient it was to no purpose to 
change his situation ! . If there are suph beings aa 
guardian angels, thus are they employed. I will no 
Bore believe one of them more good in its inclinations, 
than I can conceive it more charming in its form, than 
my wife. 

**• I wiU end this without so much as mentioning your 
litde flock, or your own amiable figure at the head of 
it. That I think them preferable to all other children, 
I know is the efiect of passion and instinct ; that I be- 
lieve you the best of wives, I know proceeds from ex- 
perience and reason. 

^*I am, madam, your most obliged husband, and 
most obedient humble servant, 

*' Ricmoin Stkblb;** 



** I sometimes compare my own life with that of 
Steele (yet oh ! how unlike), led to this from having 
m3rself also for a brief time borne arms, and written 
' private' after my name, or rather another name ; for 
being at a loss when suddenly asked my name^ I an- 
swered Cumberhaeh, and verily my habits were so little 
equestrian, that my horse, I. doubt not, was of thai opin- 
ion. Of Steele, also, it might, in one sense at least, 
have been said, 

* Lingering he raised iiis latch at eve. 
Though tired m heart and Limb ! 
He loved no other filacer and yet 
Home VMS no home to him. 

Oh! the sorrow, the bitterness of that grief which 
springs from love not participated, or not returned in 
the spirit in which it is bestowed. Fearful and endu- 
ring is Uiat canker-worm of the soul, that 

' Grief without a pang, yxnd, dark, and diev, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet^ no relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear/ 
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**I sometimes think I shall write abook on the do- 
ties of women, more especially to their husbands. K 
such a book were 100// written, I cannot doubt bat that 
its results would be most salutary. I am inclined to 
think that both men and women err in their conduct 
and demeanour towards each other, quite as much from 
ignorance and unconsciousness of what is displeasing, 
as from selfishness or disregard. But to the execution 
of such a work, or rather such works (for A New Duty 
of Man is quite as muoh required, and this must be 
written by an affecti<mate and right-minded woman), the 
present sickly delicacy, the over-delicacy (and, there- 
fore, essentisd indelicacy) of the present taste would 
be opposed. To be of any use it should be a plain 
treatise, the results of experience, and should be giren 
to all newly-married couples by their parents, not in the 
form of admonition, but r^er as containing much im- 
portant information which tkey can nowhere else ob- 
tain." 



LETTER XVn. 

T^ursdaif night. May 4^A, 1821. 
Mt dear Friend, 
Mr. and Mrs. GiUman's kind love, and we beg that 
the good lady's late remembering that (as often the 
▼ery fulness and yiyidness of the purpose and intention 
lo do a thing imposes on the mind a sort of counterfeit 
liseling of quiet, similar to the satisfaction which the 
baring done it would produce) you had not been writ- 
ten to, will not prejudice the present atteppt at '* better 
late than never." We have a party to-marraw, in 
which, because we believed it would interest you, you 
stood included. In addition to a neighbour, Robert 
SuttiHi) and ourselves, and B&s. GiUman's most un- 
Mrs. Gillmanly sister (but n. b. this is ti secret to all 
who are both blind and deaf), there will be the Mathews 
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(Mr. and Mn.) ai home^ Mathews I mean, and Charles 
and Mary Lamb. 

Of myself the best tfaingthat I can say is, that in the 
belief of those qualified to judge, I am not so ill as I 
fancy myself. Be this as it may, 

I am always, my dearest friend, 
With highest esteem and regard. 

Your affectionate friend, 

S. T. COLEJUDOB. 



Of this day and the one following I have a few 
notes, which appear to me of interest. It must be 
borne constantly in mind, that much of what is pre- 
serred has relation to positions enforced by others, and 
which Coleridge held to be untenable on the particular 
grounds urged, not as being untrue in themselves. 

" Had Lord Byron possessed perseverance enough 
to undergo the drudgery of research, and had his theo- 
logical studies and attainments been at all like mine, 
he would have been able to unsettle all the evidences 
of Christianity, upheld as it is at present by simple con- 
futation. Is it possible to assent to the doctrine of re- 
demption as at present promulgated, that the moral 
death of an unoffending being should be a consequence 
of the tsansgression of humanity* and Us atonement ?" 

** Walter Scott's novels are chargeable with the 
same faults as Bertram et id omne genus^ viz., that of 
ministering to the depraved appetite for excitement, 
and, thou^ in a far less degree, creating sympathy for 
the vicious and infamous, solely because the fiend is 
daring. Not twenty lines of Scott's poetry will ever 
reach posterity ; it has relation to nothing.** 

^* When I wrote a letter upon the scarcity, it was 

* L«t it always be boroe in mind, that this and other expreasioiis 
in these pages wen the opinions which he ever expressed to m«, and 
are not to be taken as evidences of doubt generally, but of diabelisf 
k ths eorruj^tioiM of ths vulgar Chiiftiauty in vogu*. 
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generally said that it was the production of an ini« 
mense corn-factor, and a letter was addressed to me 
under that persuasion, beginning ' Crafty Monopolist.' ^ 

" It is very singular that no true poet should have 
arisen from the lower classes, when it is considered 
that every peasant who can read knows more of books 
now than did iSschylus, Sophocles, or Homer ; yet, if 
we except Bums, none* such have been.** 

^' Crashaw seems in his poems to have given the 
first ebuUience of ^s imagination, unshapen into form, 
or much of, what we now term, sweetness. In the 
poem, Hope, by way of question and answer, his su- 
periority to Cowley is self-evident. In that on the 
name of Jesus equally so ; but his lines on St. Theresa 
are the finest. 

" Where he does combine richness of thought and 
diction nothing can excel, as in the lines you so much 
admire — 

* Since 'tis not to be had at home, 
She'll travel to a martyrdome. 
No home for her confesses she, 
But where she may a martyr be. 
She'll to the Moores, and trade with them 
For this invalued diadem. 
She offera them her dearest breaA 
With Christ's name in't, in change for death. 
She'll bargain with them, and wul give 
Them God, and teach them how to live 
In Him, or if they this deny. 
For Him she'll teach them how to die. 
So shall she leave among them sown, 
The Lord's blood, or, at least her own. 
Farewell then, all the workt— «dieu, 
Teresa is no more for yoa : 
FareweU all pleasures, sports, and joys, 
Never till now esteemed toys— 
FareweU whatever dear'tt may be, 
Motiier's arm or father's knee ; 
Farewell house, and fiureweU home. 
She's for the Moores and martyrdom.' 

'' These verses were ever present to my mind while 

• In after years he excepted EUiot, the smith, though he hdd hit 
Jadgment in very slight estimatinin. 
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writing the second part of Christabel ; if, indeed, by 
some subtle process of the mind, they did not suggest 
the first thought of the whole poem. Poetry, as re- 
gards small poets, may be said to be, in a certain 
sense, conventional In its accidents and in its illustra- 
tions ; thus Crashaw uses an image ; — 

* Ab sugar melts in tea away >* 

which, although proper then, and true now, was in bad 
taste at that time equally with the present. In Shak- 
apeare, in Chaucer, there was nothing of this. 

'^Tlie wonderful faculty which Shakspeare above 
all other men possessed, or rather the power which 
possessed him in the highest degree, of anticipating 
every thing, evidently is die result — ^at least partakes 
-—of meditation, or that mental process which consists 
in the submitting to the operation of thought every 
object of feeling, or impulse, or passion, observed out 
of it I would be wilUng to live only as long as Shak- 
speare were the mirror to Nature.** 



** What can be finer in any poet than that beautiful 
passage in Milton — 



Oraoatdhe moved 



And ikonaandt of hit aainU ammd. 

This is grandeur, but it is grandeur without complete- 
ness : but he adds — 

Far effthoT commg ahmu; 

which is the highest sublime. There is total com- 
pleteness. 

** So I would say that the Saviour praying on the 
mountain, the desert on one hand, &e sea on the 
other, Ae city at an immense distance below, was 
sublime. But I should say of the Saviour looking 
towards the city, his countenance full of pity, that he 
was majestic, and of the situation, that it was grand. 

*< When the whole and the parts are seen at once, , 
as mutually producing and explaining each, other, as 
unity in multeity, there results shapeliness— ^^mna 



^ 
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formiosa* * Where the perfectioa oli form is combined 
with pleasurableness in the sensations excited by the 
matters or substances so formed, there results the 
beautiful. 

*< Carollofy. — ^Hence colour is eminently suba^ervient 
to beauty, because it is susceptible of forms, t. e., out- 
line, and yet is a sensation. But a rich mass of scar- 
let clouds, seen without any attention to the form of 
the mass or of the parts, may be a delightful, but not a 
beautiful object or colour. 

*' When there is a deficiency of unity in the line 
forming the whole (as angularity, for instance), and of 
number in the plurality or the parts, there arises the 
formal. 

^ When the parts are numerous and impressive, and 
predominate, so as to prevent or greatly lessen the at- 
tention to the whole, there results the grand. 

** Where the impression of the whole, i. e., the 
sense of unity, predominates, so as to abstract the 
mind from the parts — the majestic. 

** Where the p.arts by their iiarmony produce an 
effect of a whole, but there is no seen form of a whole 
producing or explaining the parts, i.e., when 4^e parts 
only are seen and distinguished, but the whole is felt — 
the picturesque. 

"Where neither whole nor parts, hot unity, as 
boundless or endless allness — the sublime.** 



** It often amuses me to hear men impute all their 
misfortunes to fate, luck, or destiny, while their 
successes or good-fortune they ascribe to their .own 
sagacity, cleverness, or penetration. It never occurs 
to such minds that light and darkness are one and the 
same, emanating from, and being part of, the same 
nature." 



"The word Nature, from its extreme familiarity, 
and, in some instances, fitness, as well as from the 
want of a term, or other name, for Crod, has caused 
very much confusion in the thoughts and language of 
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men. Hence a Nature-God, or God-Natnre, not God 
in Nature ; just as others, with as little reason, hxve 
constructed a natural and sole religion.'' 

" Is it then true, that reason to man is the ultimate 
faculty, and that, to convince a reasonable man, it is 
sufficient to adduce adequate reasons or arguments? 
How, if this be so, does it happen that we reject as 
insufficient the re^tsoning of a friend in our affliction 
for this or that cause or reason, yet are comforted, 
soothed, and reassured, by similar or far less sufficient 
reasons^ when urged by a friendly and affisctionate 
woman! It is no answer to say that womien were 
made comforters; that it is the tone, and, in the 
instance of man*s chief, best comforter, Uie wife of his 
youth, the mother of his children, the oneness with 
himself, which gives value to the consolation; the 
reasSns are the same, whether urged by man, woman, 
or child. It must be, therefore, that there is something 
in the will itself, above and beyond, if not higher than, 
reason. Besides, is reason or the reasoning^always 
the same, even when free from passion, film, or fever ? 
I speak of the same person. Does he hold the doc- 
trine of temperance in equal reverence when hungry 
as after he is sated! Does he at forty retain the same 
reason^ only extended and developed, as he possessed 
at four-and-twenty ? Does he not love the meat in his 
youth which he cannot endure in his old age! But 
these are appetites, and therefore no part of him. Is 
not a man one to-day and another to-morrow ! Do not 
the very ablest and wisest of men attach greater weight 
at one moment to an argument or a reason than they 
do at another! Is this a want of sound and stable 
judgment? If so, what then is this perfect reason! 
for we have shown what it is not" 



** It is prettily feigned, that when Plutus is sent from 
Jupiter, he limps and gets on very slowly at first ; but, 
when he comes from Pluto, he runs and is swift of 
foot. This, rightly taken, is a great sweetener of 
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i^w ^ina. Bdcon (idas I Uie day) seeiBg to hare 
had thi9 in mifid wbetk he says, * seek not proud gains, 
but sneh as thbn inayst g«t juatiy, use soberiy, d^trib* 
ute cheerfully, and leare oontentedly.' He that is cov« 
etoas makes to«i;«aU€^ haste ; amd the wise man saith 
of him, ' he canitot be imiocent.' " 

'* I hftTB often been pained by observing in ethers,, 
and was fully conscious in myself, of a »ymp<ithy with 
those of rank and condition in prefere|^e Xq their infe- 
riors, and never discovered the source of this sympi^ 
thy until one day at Keswick I, heard a thatcher's wife 
ciying her heart out for the dea^ of her little ehild. It 
was given rae all at once to feel, &at I s^^oipathized 
equally with the poor and the rich in nil that related to 
the best port of humani^ — the afil^tions ; but that, in 
^at relates to fortune/ to menfo^ misery, struggles, 
and conflicts, we reserve consolation and sympati^y for 
those who can appreciate its f<Mree and value*" 

** The|« are many men, especially at the outset of 
life, who, in their too eager .desire for the end, over- 
look ^ diffioi^e^ in (;|he way ; there is another class 
who see nothing else. The first class suiy sometimes 
fail ; the latter rarely succeed." 

Having been for nearly sixteen years a constant 
guest, anid, for part of .that time, the housemate of 
Charles Lainh— the gentle, the pensive Elia — and his 
admirable, his every way delightful sister-^it becomes 
a du^, sacred though painful, to place on record all 
that 1 can convey in a brief space of the dearest, best 
loved, and eaiiiest associate of Coleridge.— Is it too 
njuch to hope that the friend whom he so loved »m} 
cherished when young, of whose splendid talents and 
therr fit application he always augwed so highly, may 
yet be induced to furnish what recollections he retains 
of those davs when Lamb was in the height and vigour 
of his genius, relished and anpreciated by troc^ of 
friends, by whom he wafiiiovea even more than- he was 
F 11 
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t What names, and wfaat reccAeetions are 
there not in those names ! Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Bar- 
bauid (the two Bald women, as he used to call them), 
Lloyd, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Irving, Colonel Phillips, Ad- 
miral Bumey, William Godwin, Monkhouse — ^all dead ; 
Wordsworth, Southey, Sergewit Talfonrd, Basil Mon- 
tagu, Martin Bumey, Mr. Carey, Barry Cornwall, Rob- 
ert Jfameson, Leigh Hunt, Manning, Crahb Bobinson, 
Charles Cowden Clark, Hood, Novello« Liston, Miss 
Kelly, Mr. Moi^pn, William Godwin, Mrs. Shelley, 
Ned Phillips, &c. ^. &c. 

I am quite aware tha( I can convey no notion of what 
Charles Lamb icm», hardly even of what he said, as far 
the greatest part of its value depended upon the man- 
ner in which it was said. Even the best of his jokes 
— znd haw good they were you can never know — de- 
pended upon the circumstances, which to narrate would 
be to overlay and weary the attention. 

The following lines of Lloyd will convey some idea, 
though very imperfect, of this model-man : — 

LAMB. 

** The child of impulse ever to appear, 
And yet through duty's path strictly to steer ! 

" Oh Lamb, thou art a mirstery to me ! 
Thou art so prudent ana so mad with wildness, 
Thou art a source of everlasting glee ! 
Yet desolation of the very chilcQess 
Has been thy lot ! Never in one like thee 
Did I see worth maiestic from its wildness ; 
So far in thee from being an annoyance, 
£'en to the vicious 'tis a source of joyance.** 

The tot night I ever spent with Lamh was after a 
day with Coleridge, when we returned by ihe same 
stage ; and from something I had said or done of an 
unusual kind, I was asked to pass the night with 
him and his sister. Thus commenced an intimacy 
which never knew an hour^s interruption to the day of 
his death. 

He asked me what I thcHight of Coleridge. I spoke 
as I thought. *^ You should have seen him twenty 
years ago,** said he, with one of his aweet smiles. 



*' wken he was with me at the Cat and Sahitation in 
Newgate Market. Those toere days (or nifhts), bat 
they were marked with a white stcme. Such were his 
extraordinary powers, that when it was time for him to 
go and be married^ the landlord entreated his stay, and 
offered him fipoe quarters iS he would only talk.*^ ^ 



'* I once, wrote to Wordsworth to inquire if he was 
really a Christian. He replied, * When I am a good 
man then I am a Christian.' " 



** I advised Coleridge tb alter the lines in Christa- 
bel— 

. * Sir Ijeoline, the baron rich, 
Had a toothleas maatiff bitch,* 

into— 

, * Sir Leoline, the banm Tocmd, 
Had a toothless mastiff hound ;' 

but Coleridge, who has no alacrity in altering, changed 
this first termination to which, but still left in the other 
bitch." 



^Irving once came back to ask me if I could ever 
get in a word with Coleridge. ' No !* said I, *• I never 
want.' ^' 

ic 4 \viiy, perhaps it is better not,' sai^ the parson, 
and went away, determined how to behave in future." 



^* I made that joke first (the Scotch comer in hell, 
£re ufUhont brinistone)^ though Coleridge somewhat 
licked it into shape.*^ 

''Wordsworth, the greatest poet of these times. 
Still he is not, nor yet is any man, an Ancient Mariner.? 

«' Proctor is jealous of his own fame, vr\dch he.can- 
not now claim." 



^ Somerset House, Whitehall Chapel (the old Bai^ 
filleting Hall), the cluirch at Limebouse, and the new 

Fa 



V. 
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chnrcfa at Chelsea, wi^ the Bell-house atC/helsea Col- 
lege^ which always reotinded him of Trinity C<^^pe, 
CiuDbiidgef were the objects most interesting to him in 
London. He did not altogether agree with Words- 
worth, who thought the view from Harewood Place one 
of the finest in M Londcm ; admired more the honses 
at the Bond-street comer of George-street, which Man- 
niog said were built of bricks resemblii^; in coloor the 
.great wall of China." 

Martin Bumey, while earnestly explaining the three 
kinds of acid, was stopped by Lamb's saying, — ^* The 
best of all kinds of acid, however, as you know, Mar- 
tin, is ttity — assid-uity.'* 

Lamb then told us a story of that very dirty person, 
Tom Bish, which I give here for its felicity. 

Some one, I think it was Martin, asserted Bish was 
a name which would not afford a pun. Lamb at once 
aaid, I went this morning to see him, and i^n coming 
out of his room, I was asked by a jobber if he was 
alive ? " Yes," said I, ** he is B— Br— Bish-yet." 

Martin defined poetry as the highest troth, wbick 
Lamb denied, and, among other instances, quoted the 
j9ong of Deborah.. 

The conversation turned <me night on the evidence 
against the queen, especially MajocchL Lamb said 
he should like to see them; he would ask them to 
supper. Mr. Talfourd observed,— 

" You would not sit with them ?" 

'^ Yes," said Lamb, '* I would sit with any Aing hut 
ahenor a tailor.** 

A few days before, he had been with Jameson to the 
Tower, and, in passing by Bilingsgate, was witness 
to a quarrel and fight between two fish-women, one <^ 
whom, taking up a knife, cut ofi" her antagonist^ thumb. 
^Ha,!*' said Lamb, looking about him as if he oaaly 
just recognised the place, "this is Fair-lop-Fair.** 
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One eyening, when Liston was present^ and, if I 
recollect' aright, Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, the conversa- 
tion turned chiefly on theatres and actors. I have pre- 
aetved the following recollections : — 

Hansard, the printer to the House of Commons, 
aping thb patron, invited Porson to dinner in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. Every thing passed off very well until 
about eleven o'clock, when the rest of the company 
departed. Porson alone remained, and proposed to 
Hansard to furnish two more bottles of wine. One 
was brought and despatched, when Hansard, having 
the fear of drunkenness before his eyes, thinking it a 
sure plan, said his wine was now out, but if Mr. Por- 
son would hmiour him with his company to-morrow, 
he should have as much as he liked. This did not 
suit the professor, who inquired if there was no Inran- 
4y^. — ^Not No rum I Nohollands?— No! Nothing but 
small beer. ** Well, then," cried the professor, *' we 
will have a bottle of lightning.** 

** Indeed, professor, we have no gin, and it is really 
too late to get it : it is past one o'clock." 

«*Past one! only one o'clock! Why, then, I say, 
small beer/' 

Small beer was brought, and Porson sat till six 
o'clock.drinking small beer out of a wine-glass, taking 
care to fill Hansard's glass each time, and singing — 

*' Wheo wine and ^n are gone and apent. 
Then ia amali beer moat excellent.'' 



Liston told US that in crossing Bow-street he saw an 
old man before him, whom he took for M. Mercier. 
He tapped him on the shoulder, with — 

« gSkkI morning ; how are you ?" 

^ What's that to you, you great goose t" said a gruff 
strange voice. 

'* I beg your pardon ; indeed, I took you foi* a French- 



man.'* 



•* Did you, by God t Then take that for your m*^ 
iake»^ And he knocked the poor droll into the kenneL 



11* 
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Owrge Frederick Cook was once invited hf a 
Jmildmr or architect of one of the theatrea, BUneitoR, 
as I think. He went, and Elmerton, heiag at % loaa 
whom to invite, pitched upon Brandoi^ the hox-keepei^ 
to meet him. All went on prettf well until midaifht, 
when George Frederick, getting very drunk, his hoat 
hegan to be tired of hia company* George took ihe 
hint, and hia host lifted him down ataiia into the hall, 
when Cook, laying hdd of both hia eai% ahoutedf-^ 
*'Have I, George Frederick Cook, degraded myself 
by dining with bricklayers to meet boa-^eepera ?'?— 
tripped up his heels, and left him sprawling in darimeaa* 

I retaia a very vivid recollection of M amaiing, though 
ao imperfect in my memory of persons that I ^lould 
not recollect him at this time. I think lew pevsona had 
80 great a share oi Lamb's admiration, Ibr |o few did 
he vouchsafe manifestations of hia vetf extraMdinwy 
powers. Once, and once only, did I wimeas ui on^ 
burst of his unimbodied ^>irit, whensttoh was the effect 
of his more than magnetic, his magic power (learned 
was It in ChaMea, or.in that sealed conti)Eient to which 
the superhuman knowledge of Zoroaster was coBi^^^ 
by Oonfuciua, into which he was the first to penetrate 
with impunity), that we were all tapt and earned akuft 
into the seventh heaven, fie seemed to seis .and lo 
convey to us clearly (I had almost said adequately), 
what was passing in the presence of the Great Dia- 
imbodied One, rather by an intuition or the creation 
of a new Bense than by words. Yerily there axe more 
tkings on earth than are dreamed of in our |4iilos€f>hy* 
I am unwilling to admit the influence this wcmdeifol 
man had over his auditors, as I cannot at all convey an 
adequate notion or even image of his extraordinary nnd 
very peculiar powers. Passing from a state wbidi 
was bnly not of the higher excitefaent, because the 
power w9afeU, not shown, he, by an easy, a grflcefidi 
and, as it seemed at the time, a natural tMuasitioii, en- 
tered upon the discussion, or, ^s it racier iseamed* the 
aolution of some of the most interesting questions coft- 

• 
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aected with the eafly pumuits of men. Amimg other 
matters; the cirigui of cooking, which it eeems wee 
deened of sufficient importance by older, and tiwref99t 
wiser nations^ to form ];Hirt of their an^ivee. How 
this transcript was obtain^ whether from that intuitive 
knowledge to which allusion has been made» or whether 
2^[>j^cateon was had to the keeper of the state-paper 
office of ti»e Celestial £mpire«.I cannot now say. I 
can only vouch for the troth of what follows, nHiich* 
" with the veply to a letter of acknowledgDownt from 
^ 0<^mdge« wha, haying received a roast pigt and not 
knowing whence it came, fixed upon Lamb as the 
donor, were afterward fused into an essay, perhaps the 
most delightful in our language. 

''A child, in the early ages, was left alone by its 
mother in a house in which was a pig. A fire tocA 
place; the child escaped, the pig was burnt* Thechil4 
scratched and pottered amcnig the ashes for its pig, 
which at last it fgund. All the provisions being bumtf 
the child was very hungry, and not yet having any am 
ti£cial aids, such as golden ewers and^damask napkins# 
began ,to lick or suck its fingers to free them from the 
AshfUB. A piece of fat adhered to oae of his thumbsi 
whJM:h, being very savoury alike in taste and odour, ho 
rightly judged to belong to the pig. Liking it mach« 
he took it to his mother, just then appearing, who also 
tasted it, and both agreed |hat it was better than fruit 
or vegetables* 

'* They rebuilt the bouse, and the womati, after the 
iasluon of good%ivee, vdio, says the chronicle, are now 
very scarce, put a pig into it, and was about .to. set il 
on fire, when an old man, one whom observation and 
reflection had made a philosopher, suggested that % pile 
of wood would do as w/oil. (This must have been th^ 
father of economists.) The nej:t pig was killed he6»o 
it w^ roasted, and thus*— 

«* *FrMii low bigmBin««,. 

Ws 4ate{Owr wifmioaft.* '' 
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. Met T. at Lamb's. H9 seemed to tend towards the 
negative sensualism. Mentioned Coleridge as one 
possessed of transcendental benevolence and most ez- 
qaisite eloquence, as one to whom nations might listen 
and be proud. He spoke of himself as seared and 
hopeless^ and of Austin, who had, by the force, the 
clearness, and the originality of his views and argu- 
ments, won him over to the creed of die veritable skep- 
ttcsy the sneerers, as the'** cold-blooded ruffian." Spoke 
of Ma^uley, of Moultrie, of Praed. Of Macauley as 
the most eloquent, of Moultrie as the most pure and 
high-minded, and of^Praed as the most insincere. 



Spent a very delightful day at Highgate with Lamb 
and one or two other congenial spirits. Anster, I think, 
was one. Had a long stroll over Hsunpstead Heath ; 
Lamb, with his fine face, taking all the reflective, and 
the vast volume of the other all the younger and older 
of the passers-by. It seemed to me>---'then in my youth 
aiid spring c^ hope and joyance — to realize the olden 
time ; the deep attention with which we all listened, 
each striving to get nearest to our great teacher, fear- 
ing to lose a word, attracted all eyes ; many followed 
us, and still more looked earnestly, as wishing to par- 
take of the intellectual banquet thus open, as it were, to 
all comers. 

Never will that particular evening be eflae^ from 
my recollection. The talk was on duelling, on Kenil- 
worth, and on Peveril of the Peak (which I knew as- 
suredly to have been written by Scott, having myself 
furnished the first 8uggesth)n in a rambling and some- 
what excited letter, written uxiid the ruins of Oas- 
tletoi^, the stronghold of the Peverils), of Sir Thomas 
Brown, and old Mandeville. We read old poetry and 
new ; but it was worthy to have been old. Lamb ob- 
served when we got home, — ** He sets his mark upon^ 
whatever he reads ; it is henceforth sacred. His spirit 
seems to have breathed upon it ; and, if not for its au- 
thor, yet for his sake, we admire it." Coleridge' ao- 
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euaed Lamb of having caused the aonnet to Lord (Stan- 
hope to be reinserted in the joint ^toiiune pnbLialied at 
Bristol. He declared it was vrittea in ridicnb d£ tbe 
exaggerated praises then bestowed upon the French 
Tevoltttion. . 

** NotyBtanbope ! with the patriot^s doubtful name 
I mock thy wotUi—vbi&nb of tvs homaw baci ! 
Since scorning &ction'8 low and partial ano. 
Aloof thou wendest in thy stately pace, 
Thyeetf redeeming from that leprous stain, 
Nobility ; and aye tmterrified, 
Pourest thy Abdiel warnings on the train. 
That sit complotting with rebellious pride 
'Gainst* her, who from the Almighty's bosom leaped 
With whirlvrind aim, fierce minister of low I 
Wherefore, ere virtue o*er thy tcwab hath wept. 
Angels shall lead thee to the throne above, 
Ana thou from forth it^chwds shalt hear tlie voice, 
Champion of Freedom and her God! rejoice!" 

Sunday. Dined with Lamb dlone. A most delight- 
ful day of reminiscences. Spoke of Mrs. Inchbald as 
the only endurable clever woman he had ever known ; 
called them impudent, forward, unfeminine, and un- 
healthy in their minds. Instanced, among numy othr 
ers, Mrs. Barbauld, who was a torment and curse to 
her husband. <* Yet," said Lamb, " Letitia was only 
just teinted ; she was not what the she-dogs now call 
an intellectual woman.*' Spoke of Southey most hand- 
somely ; indeed, he never would allow any one but 
himself to speak disparagingly of either Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, or Southey, and with a sort of misgiving 
of' Hazlitt, a^ a wild, mad being. Attributed his se- 
cession to pique that he had not been asked to meet 
Wordsworth. He had also accused Lamb of not see- 
ing him when with Wordsworth in Holbom. Lamb 
was much pleased with Wordsworth's attentions, say- 
ing, '' He gave me more than half the time he was m 
Lmidon, when he is supposed to be with the Low- 
thers ;" and after supper spolce with great feeling of 
Coleridge, and with a grateful sense of what he had 
been to him, adding, after a recapitulation of the friends 

♦ Gallic Uberty. 
P3 
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be admired or loved, «' But 0>leridge is a glorimis 
perMm," and, with a smile of that peculiar sweetaees 
80 entirely his own, **• He teaches what is best." 

"Miss Lamb, in her very pleasant manner, said, 
' Charles, who is Mr. Pitman V 

" ' Why, he is a clerk in our office.' 

«(<But why, do you not ask Mr. White and Mr. 
Field? I do not like to give up old friends for new 
ones.' 

*' ' Pitman hsis been very civil to me, always asking 
me to go and see him ; and when the smoking-club at 
Don Ssdtero^ was -broken up, he offered me all the or- 
naments and apparatus, which I declined, and therefore 
I asked him here this night. I never could bear to 
give pain ; have I not been called th'-th'-the gentle- 
hearted Charles when I was young, and shall I now 
derogate?'" 



*' Lamb one night wanted to demonstrate, after the 
manner of Swift, that the Man-t-chou Tartars were 
cannibals, and that the Chinese were identical with 
the Celtes (Sell Teas)." 

" He said that he could never impress a Scotchman 
with any new truth; that they all required it to be 
spelled and explained away in old equivalent and fa- 
miliar words or images. Had spoken to a Scotchman* 
who sat n^xt to him at a dinner the day before, of a 
healthy book. 

" * Healthy, sir, healthy did you say?' 

« « Yes.' 

'* • I dinna comprehend. I have heard of a healthy 
man and of a beadthy morning, but never of a healthy 
book.' " 



** Told a story of John Ballantyne, who^ going in a 
chair, the two caddies justled him a good deal^ upon 
which John remonstrated. The two caddies set him 
down, and told him that he, being very little and light, 



was very wrofig to choose that mode of conTeyanoe, 
and argued the matter with him at great length, he 
being in the chair and unable to release himself." 

*' One night, ^hen Mathews was going to the theatre 
«t Edinburgh, and was almost too late, he took a coach 
and ordered the coachman to drive to the theatre. In 
going up the hill, the horses being tired, the coach 
made no progress, upon which Mathews remonstrated, 
saying that he should be too late — he should lose his 
time. The coachman very coolly said, * Your honour 
shotdd reflact that I am losing time as weel's yersel.' ^ 

*' On another occasion, when Mathews was return- 
ing Tery late, or, byV lady, it might be early in the 
morning, to Edinburgh, his friend, who was somewhat 
fou, refused to pay the toll, stating that he had paid it 
before that day. The little girl locked the toll, and he 
loaded her with abuse, to wluch she made little reply. 
After much altercation, her mother opened a casement 
above, and in a sleepy, feeble tone, inquired what the 
gentleman said. ' Na, mither,' said the child, ' it's no 
the gentleman, it's the win^ speaking.' " 

** The best pun ever made is that of Swifl, who 
called afler a man carrying a hare over his shoulders, 
' Is that your own hare or a wig V " 

Met Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, with Mr, Talfourd, 
Monkhouse, and Robinson. A very delightful even- 
ing. Wordsworth almost as good a reader as Cole- 
ridge { to a stranger I think he would seem to carry 
evcoi more authority both in what he read and said. 
He spoke of Southey and Coleridge with measured 
respect, and, as I thought, just appreciation. Pointed 
out some passages ij^ the Curse of Kehama which He 
admired, and repeated some portions of the Ancient 
Mariner; also from the River Duddon and the Ex- 
euTsicfn* Repeated thd Highland Girl. He seemed 
to me to present the idea cf a poet in whom the re^ 
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presslve faculty iras predominant. Tak«n altogetber, 
he impressed me very fevomraWy, and I regret deej^ 
that I did not avail myself of subsequent opportunities, 
not seldom proffered by Lamb and Coleridge, of meet- 
ing him more firequendy^ But I Uien Isyboured under 
the impression that he had not acted kiadly to tiiat dear 
and loved being, whom I loved living, and honour dead* 
Even now, when myself almost iniaifferent to new as- 
sociations, I regret this enforced denial of what at that 
period would have enhanced the vahie of existence-^ 
communion with that glorious and efinlg^it mind ; but 
I do not regret the impulses which led to this s^** 
denial. 

Met Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. WiMiisms at Lamb\i 
cottage, in Oolebro<}k How. Was much interested by 
diese two young and lovely women. ^ interesting in 
every view. Knew Mrs. Shelley from her likeness to 
a picture by Titiitn in the txmvre, which ts a far greater 
resemblance to Mrs. Bhelley in the beautifulai^ very 
peculiar expression of her countenance than would be 
any portrait taken now. Hers seemed a face, as Hariiti 
remarked when he pointed it out -to me, that should be 
kept to acquire likeness. Mrs. I^elley at first sight 
appeared deficient m feeling, but this cannot be xeal. 
Sne spoke of Shelley without apparent emotion, witl^ 
out regar<i, or a feeling apjnroaching to regret, without 

gain as without interest, and seemed 16 contemplate 
im, as every thing eUe, through the same passicmless 
medium. 

Mrs. Shelley expressed much admiration of the per- 
sonal manlier and conversation of Lord Byron^ but at 
the same time admitted that the account in the Lon- 
don Magazine for September was faithful. She cen- 
sured his condnct towards Leigh Hunt as paltry and 
unfeeling; spoke very slightly of his studies or ready- 
ing; thought him very superficial in his opinions; 
owed every thing to his memory, which was almost 
preternatural. Said that he felt a supreme contempt 
for all his contemporaries, with the exception dT 
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Wofdswcnrth and Coleridge, and he ridiculed and de- 
rided even them, and was altogether proud^ selfish^ and 
frequently puerile. Mrs. WiUiamsy I think, gave the 
account of his determining to have a plum-pudding on 
his birthday, and after giving minute directions so as 
to prevent the chance of mishap, it was, to the eternal 
dishonour of the Italian cucina, brought up in a tureen 
of the substance of soup. Upon this failure in the 
production he was frequently quizzed, and betrayed 
all the petulance of a child, and more than a chUd's 
curiosity to learn who had reported the circumstance. 

*'* Wordsworth one day said to me, when I had been 
speaking of Coleridge, praising him in my way, * Yes, 
the Goleridges are a clever family.' I repUed, ' 1 know* 
one that is.' " 



LETTER XVra. 

June 2"^, 1821. 

My dearest Friend, 

Be assured that nothing bearing a nearer resemblance 

to offence, whether felt or perceived, than a syllogism 

bears to the colour of the man in the moon's whiskers, 

ever crossed my brain ; not even with that brisk diag- 

* My amiable and kind-hearted friend said here less than the truth, 
at least as I understand it. Cleverness was not at all a characteristic 
of Coleridge, while it happily suits those to whom Wordsworth al- 
luded, who are or have been clever enough to appropriate their un- 
cle's great reputation to their own advancement, ana then to allow 
him to need assistance from strangers. No one who knows the 
character or calibre of mind, whether of the bishop or the judge, can 
doubt, cetorMpdvifriw, that the one would still have been a curate and 
the other a barrister with but little practice, had they borne the name 
of Smith — had they wanted the passport of his name. It is not al- 
vnj9 wise to scan too deeply the source of human actions, but I am 
irresistibly led to the conclusion, that a sort of half consciousness of 
" that same" entered into this almost (in one sense man than) parri- 
cidal neglect. lUamethem tua. I but narrate this as a curious and 
painful instance how fearfolly we are made ; how often we prefer 
our self-will (so termed), nay, even the most sordid injustice, to our 
duties. 

12 
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onal travene which ghosts aod apparitions alurayv 
choose to surprise us in. I have indeed observed or 
fancied, that, for some time past, you have been anxious 
about something, have had something pressing upon 
your mind, which I wished out of you, though not par- 
ticularly to have it out of you. I must explain myself. 
Say that X. were my dearest friend, to whom I would 
be, as it were, transparent, and have him so to me in all 
respects that concerned our permanent being, and like- 
wise in all circumstantial accidents in which we could 
be of service to each other. Yet there are mamy 
things that will press upon us which are our individu'' 
cUties, which one man does not feel any tendency in 
himself to speak of to a man, however dear or valued. X. 
does not think or wish to think of it when with Y., nor 
Y. in his turn when with X., and yet still the great law 
holds good — whatever vexes or depresses ought, if pos- 
sible, to be out of us. Now I say that I should rejqice if 
you had a female friend — a sister, an aunt, or a beloved 
to whom you could lay yourself open. I should fur- 
ther exult if your confidante were my friend too» my 
sister, or my wife. 

God bless you. 

S. T. CoLERtDOB. 

This letter relates to a domestic, not to say &mily, 
perplexity, peculiarly and sacredly my own ; one to 
which no counsel could apply, no consolation mitigate 
or assaage. Under the circumstances in which I was 
at that time placed, I could not, I felt it would be pre- 
mature, to avail myself of the invitation contained in 
the above letter : and this will, to a great extent, ex- 
plain much that is contained in the following letters. I 
had a still farther reason. The individual to whom al- 
lusion is made above, was at that time the ne plus ultra 
of my fhend's love and fraternal admiration ; yet, with 
qualities of head and heart worthy of all acceptance, 
was partly (almost, I had nearly said) on that very ac- 
count disqualified in my innermost convictions, certainly 
arcordinc: to the judgment of my then feelings, for the 
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LETTER XIX. 

Sunday €fttmoon^ half past 4* 
Mt dear Friend, 

We are quite sure that you would not allow your- 
self to fancy any rightful ground, cause, or occasion 
for not coming here, but the wish, the duty, or the pro- 
priety, of going elsewhere or staying at home. When 
the needle of your thoughts begins to be magnetic, you 
may be certain that my^pole is at that moment attract- 
ing you by the spiritual magic of strong wishing for 
your arrival. N. B. — ^My pole includes in this instance 
both the poles of Mr. and eke of Mrs. Gillman, i. e., the 
head and the heart 

But seriously — I am a little anxious — so give my 
blessed sisterly friend a few lines by return of post — 
just to let us know that you are ana have been well, 
and that nothing of a painful nature has deprived us of 
the expected pleasure ; a pleasure which, believe me, 
stands a good many degrees above moderate in the cordi 
or hedonometer of, 

Yours most cor(2tally, 

S. T. Coleridge. 



It must always be borne in mind, that the fragments, 
letters, and conversations which are here perused at one 
time, were written or spoken at different times, and un- 
der the influence of varied feelings and convictions, 
and the apparent discrepances, or even contradictious, 
are such as you must be conscious of yourselves as re- 
flective, and therefore progressive, beings. 

" In the sense in which I then spoke and thought, I 
would again repeat the note to the word priest, origi- 
nally prefixed to my Juvenile Poems, though perhaps I 
should somewhat extend it* 
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«* I deem that the teaching the Gospel for hire is 
wrong, because it gives the teacher an improper bias 
in favour of particular opinions, on a subject where it 
is of the last importance that the mind should be per- 
fectly unbiased. Such is my private opinion :->-but I 
mean not to censure all hired teachers, many among 
whom 1 know, and venerate as the best and wisest of 
men. God forbid that I should think of these when I 
use the word priest ; a name, after which any other 
term of abhorrence would appear an anti-climax. By 
a priest I mean a man, who, holding the scourge of 
power in his right hand, and a Bible translated by au- 
thority in his left, doth necessarily cause the Bible and 
the scourge to be associated ideas, and so produces 
that temper of mind that leads to infidelity ; infidelity 
which, judging of revelation by the doctrines and prac- 
tices of established churches, honours God by rejecting 
Christ."" 



*' I have been reading Judge Barrington*s Sketches. 
It is the most pleasant book about Ireland I ever read. 
I was especially amused by the following 
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" Tom FUnUr. Dick ! aaid he ; 
"Dick. What? said he. 

" 7'om Flinter. Fetch me my hat, says he, 

For I will go, says he, « 

To Timahoe, says he : 

To the fair, says be ; 

And buy all that's there, says he. 
''2XeL Pay whai you owe, says he ; 

And then you may go, says he, 

To Timahoe, says he ; 

To the fair, says he ; 

And buy all that's there, says he. 
** TomFlvaar. Well, by this and by that, said he, 

Pick ! hang up my hat ! says he.'* 



" Whenever philosophy has taken into its plan reli- 
gion, it haa ended in skepticism ; and whenever reli' 
gion excludes philosophy, or the spirit of free inquiry, 
it leads to wilful blindness and superstition. Scotus, 
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tlie first of the schoolmen« held that religion might be 
2ibove, but could not be adverse to, true philosoj^y." 

'* To say that life is the result of organization, is to 
say that the builders of a house are its results." 

" The * Friend' is a secret which I have intrusted 
to the public ; and, unlike most secrets, it hath been 
■well kept." 



'< Interestingness, the best test and characteristic oi 
loveliness." 



*' Humour is consistent with pathos, while wit is 
not." 



" AH that is good is in the reason, not in the under- 
standing ; which is proved by the malignity of those- 
who lose their reason. When a man is jsaid to be out 
of his wits, we do not mean that he has lost his rea- 
son, but only his understanding, or the power of 
choosing his means, or perceiving their fitness to the 
end. Don Quixote (and, in a less degree, the Pil- 
grim's Progress) is an excellent example of a man 
who had lost his wits or understanding, but not his 



reason." 



LETTER XX. 

Sept. I5th, 1821. 
Mt bear Friend, 
1 cannot rest until I have answered your last letter. 
I have contemplated your character, affectionately 
indeed, but through a clear medium. No film of pas- 
sion, no glittering mist of outward advantages, has 
arisen between the sight and the object : I had no other 
prepossession than the esteem which my knowledge 
of your sentiments and conduct could not but secure 

12* 
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for you. I soon leanied to esteem yon; and, in 
esteeming, became attached to you. I began by 
loving the man on account of his conduct, but I ended 
in Tsdtting the actions chiefly as so many looks and 
attitudes of the same person. " Hast thou any thing \ 
Share it with me, and J will pay thee an equivalent. 
Art thou any thing ? O then we will exchange souls.** 

We can none of us, not the wisest of us, brood over 
any source of affliction inwardly, keeping it back, and, 
as it were, pressing it in on ourselves ; but we must 
MAONiFT it. We cannot see it clearly, much less dis- 
tinctly ; and as the object enlarges beyond its real pro- 
portions, so it becomes vivid ; and the feelings that blend 
with it assume a proportionate undue intensity. So 
the one acts on the other, and what at first was eflfect, 
in its turn becomes a cause ; and when at length we 
have taken heart, and' given the whole thing, with all 
its several parts, the proper distance from our mind's 
eye, by confiding it to a true friend, we are ourselves 
surprised to find whjut a dwarf the giant shrinks into, as 
soon as it steps out of the mist into clear sunlight. 

I am aware that these are truths of which you do 
not need to be informed ; bat they will not be the less 
impressive oa this account in your judgment, knowing, 
as you must know, that nothing short of my deep and 
anxious convictions of their importance in all cases of 
hidden distress, and of their unspeakable importance in 
yomrs, could impel me to seek and entreat your entire 
confidence, to beg you, so fervently as I here am doing, 
to open out to me the cause of your anxiety, that I may 
offer you the best advice in my power, — ^advice that 
will not be the less dispassionate from its being dic- 
tated by zealous friendship, and blended with the truest 
love. 

I fear that in any decision to which you may come 
in any matter affecting yourself alone, you may, from a 
culpable delicacy of honour, which, forbidden by wis- 
dom and the universal experience of others, cannot but 
be in contradiction to the genuine dictates of duty, want 
fortitude to choose the lesser evil, at whatever cost to 
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your immediate feelings, and to put that choice into 
iaimediate and peremptory act. But I must finish. I 
trust that the warmth and earnestness of my language 
are not warranted by the occasion ; but they are barely 
proportionate to the present solicitude of 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

S. T. COLBRIDOB. 



" The German writers have acquired a style and an 
elegance of thought and of mind, just as we have 
attained a style and smartness of composition (thus in 
my notes), so that if you were to read an ordinary Ger- 
man author as an English one, you would say, — ^ This 
man has something in him^ this man thinks ;' whereas 
it is merely a method acquired by them, as we have 
acquired a style.'' 

*' Dr. Young one day was speaking of John Hunter 
as being greatly overrated, upon which I replied,-— 
*Ye8, to minds which, like birds entangled in the 
lime, scoff and sneer at those pinions of power that 
have emancipated' themselves from the thrall which 
bound them, but are nevertheless impeded in their 
upward progress by the shackles they have broken, 
but from the slime of which they are not freed.' 

** The doctor noticed my assimilating weight and 
gravity, civilly informing me that those who under' 
stood these matters considered them as different as 
fire and heat. 

** I said, * Yes, in that philosophy which, together 
with a great quantity of old clothes, I discarded thirty 
years ago, and which, by identifying cause and effect, 
destroys both.'" 

A copy of the Lyrical Ballads was sent to Mr. Fox, 
who dissented from the conclusions of Mr. Words- 
worth as to Ruth and the Brothers, but expressed his 
admiration of "We are Seven," and *'The Linnet," 
and conveyed his regret that he knew not to whom he 
was to refer the most beautiful poem in the language, 
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••Love," adding, — "I learn we are indebted to Mr. 
Coleridge for that exquisite poem, ' The Ni^tingale.* " 

It is right that I should here observe, that the con- 
versations, of which this is a very small part, possessed 
little that could be abstracted, and that, in preserving 
these personal traits, I was gratifying myself by retain- 
ing more vivid and distinct knowledge of die most 
prominent of my contemporaries. This will apply 
equally to many other recollections and memorandums, 
both before and after. 

*' Longmans offered me the copyright of the Lyrical 
Ballads, at the same time saying that, if I would write 
a few more, they would publish my contributions. 
When I expressed a hope that 3000 might be circu- 
lated, Wordsworth spumed at the i^ea, and said that 
twenty times that" number must be sold. I was told 
A by Longmans that the greater part of the Lyrical 
Ballads' had been sold to seafaring men, who, having 
heard of the Ancient Mariner, concluded that it was a 
naval s(Hig-bo(^, or, at all events, that it had some 
relation to nautical matters."* 



Spoke with interest of Irving. Regretted that he 
should have expressed his inability to plreserve his 
original simplicity when addressing an audience of 
the highest elasses. Thought this the feeling of a 
third or fOurth-rate mind; that he might have been. 
perplexed would not have derogated from his character, 
but to allow an audience to influence him further than 
t^e fitness of his discourse to his hearers, was not to 
)iis adv^antage. 

* it is BQmetvliat singalar that the name of another and larger 
book of Mr. Wordsworth's shouLd also owe its circulation to a mis- 
conception of the title. It has been my fortune to have met with 
the JSxcuBsioN at a great number of inns and boarding-houses in 
picturesque scenes — in places where parties go for excursions ; and 
Vipon inquiring how it happened that so expensive a book was pur- 
chased, when an old Universal Magazine, an Athenian Oracle, or, at 
best, one of the jBridgewat0r Treatises, would do as well to send the 
guest to«leep, I was given to understand in three several places that 
they were left by parties who had fished their maierial excursion* 
but, alas ! for their taste, had left their poetic £xcujsion u&toucbed^ 
HBeut, fiven, beyoad the story of Margaret 
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** The most happy marriage I can picture or image 
to myself would be the union of a deaf man to a blind* 
woman." 



LETTER XXI. 

Sept. 24th, 1821. 
Mt dearest Friend, 
. I will begin with the begmning of your (to me most 
affecting) letter. Not exactly obligation^ my entirely 
beloved and relied^on friend ! The soiling hand of the , 
world has di^d and sunk into the sense and import of 
the term too inseparably, for it to convey tlie kind and 
degree of what I feel towards you, on the one scale. 
I love you so truly, that in the first glance, as it were, 
and welcome of your anxious affection, it delights me 
for the very act*s sake« I think only of it and you, or 
rather both are one and the same, and I live in you. 
Nor does the complacency suffer any abatement, but 
becomes more intense and lively. As a mother would 
talk of the soothing attentions, the sacrifices and devo* 
tion of a son, eager to supply every want and antici- 
pate every wish, so I talk to myself concerning you ; 
and I am proud of you, and proud to be the object of 
what cannot but appear lovely to my judgment, and 
which the hard contrast in so many heart-withering 
instances, forced on me by the experience of my last 
twenty years, compels me to feel and value with an 
additional glow. Lastly, it is a source of strength and 
comfort to know, that the labours, and aspirations, and 
sympathies of the genuine and invisible humanity exist 
in a social world of their own ; that its attractions and 
assimilations ar6 no Platcmic fable, no dancing flames 
or luminous bubbles on the magic caldron of my 
wishes ; but that there are, even in this unkind life, 
spiritual parentages and filiations of the soul. Can 

* While these pages are passing through the press, this most ex* 
traoidinary conjunction has taken place at Banning, near Maidstone. 
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there be a coanteipoise to these? Not a counterpoise 
— ^but as* weights in the counter-scale there will come 
the self-reproach, that, spite of all inauspicious obsta- 
cles, not in my power to remove without loss of self- 
respect, I have not done all I could and might have 
done to prevent my present state of dependance. I 
Bm now able to hope that I shall be capable of setting 
apart such a portion of my useable time to my greater 
work (in assertion of the ideal truths and d priori prob- 
ability, and d posteriori internal and external evidence 
of the historic truth of the .Christian religion), as to 
leave a sufficient portion for a not unprofitable series 
of articles for pecuniary supply. I entertain some hope, 
too, that my Logic, which I could begin printing imme- 
diately if I could find a pulAisher willing to undertake 
it on equitable terms, might prove an exception to the 
general fate of my publications. It is a long lane that 
has no turning, and while my own heart bears witness 
to the genial delight you would feel in assisting me, I 
know that you would have a more satisfactory gladness 
in my not needing it. 

And now a few, a very few words on the latter por- 
tion of your letter. You know, my dearest friend, 
how I acted myself, and that tny example cannot be 
urged in confirmation of my judgment. I certainly 
strive hard to divest my mind of every prejudice, to 
look at the question sternly through the principle of 
right separated from all mere expedience, nay, from 
the question of earthly happiness ybr its own sake. But 
I cannot answer to myself that the image of any seri- 
ous obstacle to your peace of heart, that the thought 
of your full development of soul being put a stop to, 
of a secret anxiety blighting your utility by cankering 
your happiness, I cannot be sure — ^I cannot be sure 
that this may not have made me weigh with a trembling 
and unsteady hand, and less than half the presumption 
of error, afiTprded by the shrinking and recoil of your 
moral sense or even feeling, would render it my duty 
and my impulse to bring my conclusion anew to the 
ordeal of my reason and conscience. But on your side, 
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my dear friend ! try with me to contemplate the ques- 
tion as a problem in the science of morals, in the first 
instance, and to recollect that there are false or intru- 
sive weights possible in the other scale ; that our very 
virtues may become, or be transformed into, temptations 
to, or occasions of, partial judgment; that we may 
judge partially against ourselves from the very fear, 
perhaps contempt, of the contrary ; that self may be 
moodily gratified by ^«(f-sacrifieei and that the heart 
itself, in its perplexity, may acquiesce for a time in the 
decision as a more safe way; and, lastly, that the 
question can only be fully answered, when self and 

g 

neighbour, as equi-distant gA^^ from the conscience 

or God, are blended in the common term, a human 5e« 
ing : that we are commanded to love ourselves as our 
neighbour in the Law that requires a Christian to love 
hif neighbour as himself. 

But, indeed, I persuade myself that this dissonance 
is not real between us, and that it would not have 
seemed to exist, had I continued the subject into the 
possible particular cases ; ex. gr., suppose a case in 
which the misery, and so far the mord incapacitation, 
of both parties, were certainly foreseen as the immedi- 
ate consequence. A morality of consequences, I, you 
ivell know, reprobate ; but to exclude the necessary 
effect of an action is to take away all meaning from the 
-word action — to strike duty with blindness, I repeat it, 
that I do not, cannot find it in myself to believe, that on 
any one case, made out in all its limbs, features, and 
circumstances, your heart and mine would prompt 
different verdicts. 

But the thought of you, personally and individually, 
is at present too strong and stirring to permit me to 
reason on any points. If the weather is at all plausi- 
ble, we propose to set off on Saturday. I do most 
earnestly wish that yoja could accompany us ; a steam- 
vessel would give us three fourths of the whole day to 
tite-d'tite conversation. God bless you, 

And your affectionate and faithful friend, 

S. T. Coleridge* 
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The affectionate interest expressed in this and the 
preceding letters was at the time to me a solace and 
support, placed as I was with relation to mj immediate 
worldly prospects in a position of much perplexit^r. 
There were many circumstances which, as they affect- 
ed others, I could not communicate so fully — convey 
so entirely as I desired to my respected friend ; hence 
he altogether misapprehended the particular cavse o( 
my anxiety, or, as I doubt not, considered it irresolu- 
tion and misgiving. In pursuance of the determination 
with which I set out, I have not hesitated thus to place 
on record opinions, views, and suggestions, which, had 
I considered myself at liberty to make a selection, I 
might have omitted, for i twofold reason; one, that 
ihey concerned myself alone ; the other, that I do not 
imagine they will interest general readers. I have 
adopted the plan of saying just what occurs to me at 
the time of writing, and of giving the memorandums 
exactly as I find them, when I have no recollection of 
the circumstances ; and the letters exactly as they are 
written (unless they contain repetitions or expressions 
of attachment common to all) with few omissions, and 
those of no importance. 

I should consider it a misfortune for any one to have 
suggested alterations or omissions in this work, as 
such suggestions would have disturbed or have inter- 
fered with my original determination ; a determination 
to let my dear friend be known in all his strength and 
all his weakness, as far as these letters and recollec- 
tions convey any clear idea of either. I might have 
made this work better with some aids and with longer 
preparation, but then it would not so well have expres- 
sed what I sought to convey. It would not have so 
entirely expressed my own or my late friend's opin- 
ions and convictions ; and in this sense, though another 
might have made it better, no one but myself could 
have done it so well. In this view Charles Lamb 
coincided, though he, it seems, from the force of an 
early impression, never kept any letters, and therefore 
did not attach the importance which appears to me to 
belong to this department of autobiography. 
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When asked to accompany a recent depntation to 
remonstrate with the present ministers, I assented, sta- 
ling to my friends that I should go to read their faces, 
for that nature never lies. So it proved in this case ; 
their conduct being in harmony with the conclusions I 
drew and expressed at the time, but in strange discrep- 
ance with what they said, So I hold that letters, which 
are the transcript of the writer's mind, give more of 
interest and more insight into character than volumes 
of disquisition or surmises. 

^ Read the Troilus and Cressida ; dwelt much upon 
the fine distinction made by Shakspeare between the 
affection of Troilus ^and the passion of Cressida. This 
does not escape the notice of Ulysses, who thus de- 
picts her on her first arrival in the Trojan camp : — 



« t 



Fy! fy upon her! 



There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip. 
Nay, her foot speaks. Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint of her body. Set such dowQ 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the game.' 

** The profound affection of Troilus alone deserves 
the name of love." 



*' Certainly the highest good is to live happily, and 
not through a life of mortification to expect a happy 
death. Should we attain felicity in life, death will be 
easy, as it will be naturul and in due season. Where- 
as by the present system of religious teaching, men are 
enjoined to value chiefly happiness at the end of life ; 
which, if they were implicitly to follow, they would, 
by neglecting the first great duty, that of innocent en- 
joyment during existence, effectually preclude them- 
selves from attaining." 

*' There is no condition (evil as it may be in the 
eye of reason) which does not include, or seem to in- 
clude when it has become familiar, some good, some 
redeeming or reconciling qualities. I agree, however, 
6 18 
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that marriage is not one of these. Marriage Han, bm 
you say, no natural relation to love. Marriage be- 
longs to society ; it is a social contract. It should not 
merely include the conditions of esteem and friendship, 
it should be the ratification of their manifestation. Still 
I do not know how it can be replaced ; that belongs to 
the future, and it is a question which the future only 
can solve. 1 however quite agree that we ean now, 
better than at any former time, say what wiU not, what 
cannot be." 



•* Truly, when I think of what has entered into eth- 
ics, what has been considered moral in the earty ages 
of the world, and even now by civilized nations in the 
east, I incline to believe that morality is conventional ; 
but when I see the doctrines propounded under the 
name of political economy, I earnestly hope that it is 
so. As illustrations of the opinions held by philoso- 
phers, which to us appear abominable or indecent, I 
refer to some of the rules of Zeno, some parts of the 
philosophy of Plato, the whole conduct of Phsedon, and 
the practice of Cato the Censor." 

'* The Essenians for several ages subsisted by adop- 
tion ; we shall see if the Shakers continue so long.^' 



«« We shun a birth, and make a public exhibition of 
an execution. The mystery observed at birth is a 
type of other mysteries. It is a matter of silence and 
secrecy, and wholly withheld from all but the custom- 
ary officials." 



" Pythagoras first asserted that the earth was a globe, 
and that there were antipodes. He also seems to have 
been acquainted with the properties of the. atmosphere, 
at least its weight and pressure. He was the most 
wonderful of those men whom Greece, that treasure- 
house of intellect, produced to show her treasures, and 
to be the ornament and gaze of our nature during all 
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In his doctrines the Copemican system may 
dearly be traced. 

*' Pythagoras used the mysteries as one of the means 
to retain the doctrine of a unity while the multitude 
svmk into Polytheism. 

'* It is quite certain most of the ancient philosophers 
i^ere adverse to the popular worship, as tending to de- 
grade the idea of the Divine Being, and to deiile the 
national manners. Idol- worship always demoralizes a 
people who adopt it. 

" Witness the Jews, whose idolatry was followed 
by universal chastisement. Witness Rome, Greece, 
and Egypt, where idol-worship led to inunorality and 
Tice of the most frightful kind." 

The following I find on the hack of a Letter, 

<' is one of those clergymen who find it more 

easy to hide their thoughts than to suppress thinking, 
and who treat the Thirty-nine Articles as the whale 
did Jonah, i. e., swallowed, but could not digest him.'* 

'^ Quarrels of anger ending in tears are favourable 
to love in its springtide^ as plants are found to grow 
very rapidly after a thunderstorm with rain." 

'^^ The heart in its physical sense is not sufficient for 
a kite's dinner^ yet the whole world is not sufHcient 
for it." 



^ God hath from the beginning promised forgiveness 
to the penitent, but hath nowhere promised penitence 
to the siniier." 



« So Mr. Baker heart did pluck, 
And did a-courting go ! 
And Mr. Baker is a buck ; 
For why ? — he needs the doe. 



** Oh1 there are some natures which, under the most 
diaeerless, all-threatening, nothing-promising circum- 
jtances, can draw hope from the Invisible; as the 

G2 
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tropical trees, that in the sandy desolation produce their 
own lidded vessels full of water from air and dew. 
Alas ! to my root not a drop trickles down but from the 
waterpot of immediate friends ; and even so it seems 
much more a sympathy with their feeling rather than 
hope of my own, even as I should feel sorrow if Al- 
sop's mother, whom I have never seen, were to die." 
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Oct. 20th, 1821. 
Mt dear Friend, 
Not a day has passed since we left Highgate in which 
I have not been tracing you in spirit up and down the 
glens and dells of Derbyshire, while my feet only * 
have been in commune with the sandy beach here at 
Ramsgate. Once when I had stopped and stood stone 
still for some minutes, Mrs. Gillman's call snatched 
' me away from a spot opposite .to a house, to the sec- 
ond floor window of which I had been gazing, as if I 
had feared, yet expected, to see you passing to and fro 
by it. These, however, were visions to which I had 
myself given the commencing act — ^fabrics of which 

the ** I wonder where is now" had laid the 

foundation-stone. But for the last three days your 
image, alone or lonely in an unconceming crowd of 
human figures, has forced itself on my sleep in dreams 
of the rememberable kind, accompanied with the feel- 
ing of being afraid to go up to you — and now of letdng 
you pass by unnoticed, from want of courage to ask 
you what was most on my mind — respecting the one 
awful to me because so awfully dear to you — (for there 
is a religion in all deep love, but the love of a mother 
is, at your age, the veil of sofler light between the heart 
and the heavenly Father !) Mrs. Gillman likewise has 
been thinking of you both asleep and awake ; and bo^ 
though I know not how to direct my letter, yet a letter 
I am resolved to write. 
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• 

I am Bure, my dear friend ! that if aught can be a 
comfort to you in affliction, or an addition to your joy 
in the hour of thanksgiving, it will be to know, and to 
be reminded of your knowledge, that I feel as your 
oym heart in all that concerns you. Next to this I 
have to tell you, that the sea air and the sea plunges, 
and the leisure of mind, with regular devotion of the 
daylight to exercise (for I write only alter tea), have 
been auspicious, beyond my best hopes, to my health 
and spirits. The change in my looks is beyond the 
present reality, but may be veracious as prophecy ^ 
though somewhat exaggerating as history. The same 
in all essentials holds good of Mrs. Gillman; and I 
am most fdeased that the improvement in her looks 
and strength has been gradual, though rapid. First 
she got rid, in the course of four or five days, of the 
positives of the wrong sort — ex. gr., the blackness 
under the eyes and the thinness of the cheeks — and 
now she is acquiring the positives of the right kind, 
her eyes briglitening, her face becoming plump, and a 
delicate, yet cool and steady colour, stealing upon her 
cheeks. Mr, Gillman too is uncommonly well since 
his second arrival here. The first week his arm, the 
absorbents of which had been perilously poisoned by 
opening a body, was a sad drawback, and prevented 
his bathing. In short, we 3re all better than we could 
have anticipated ; and the better we are,' the more I 
long, and we all wish, you to be with us. If you can 
come, though but for a few days, I pray you come to us. 
In grief or gladness we shall grieve less, and (I need 
not say) be more glad, by seeing you, by having you 
\irith us, I will not say writey for I would a thousand 
times rather have you plump in on me unannounced ; 
but yet write, unless this be possible. We have aQ 
excellent house, with beds enough for half a dozen 

if so many there were or could be. The 

situation the very best in all Ramsgate (Wellington 
Crescent, East Cliff, Ramsgate) ; and we, or rather 
Mrs. Gillman^s voice and manner, procured it shameful 
cheap for the size and accommodations. 

18» 
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I am called to dinner ; so God bless yoa, and receiTe 
all our loves, my very dear friend. 

S. T. COLERIDOE. 

My birthday, 51 ; or, as all my collegiates and Mrs. 
Coleridge swear, 50. 

In reading these letters — so full of love and kind- 
ness — ^my finst wish had been to keep them sacred to 
my own perusal, and to my own bitter and most pain- 
ful regrets ; but they contain so lively a portraiture of 
the writer's mind, express so clearly what he so entirely 
felt, Uiat I have judged it meet suid fitting, as well as 
an act of justice to the memory of the dead, to give 
them place. I am reminded while I write this of an 
opinion — ^I fear not altogether a heresy — of Lamb's, 
that all strong affection, whether it be love of man to 
woman, or pure and abiding friendship between men, 
is not merely of no interest, but that it is, to a certain 
degree, positively distasteful to all others. As I write 
for men as they are, not as they may be, or as I think 
they should, and yet mil be, I should not have published 
these personal and individual communications during 
the life of their author under any conceivable circum- 
stances, even if such publications were usual or con- 
ceivable. Adhering, therefore, to the rule I have laid 
down for myself— to publish exactly that which I 
myself should like most to know of any man, in whom 
I felt sufficient interest to wish to know any thing — ^I 
have given every letter, not in itself a repetition in 
words or tone of feeling of some preceding communi- 
cation ; being determined not to incur justly the regret 
expressed in the Biographia Literaria, at Spratt's re- 
fusing to allow Cowley to appear in '* his dressing- 
gown and slippers." 

Of the Conversations about this period I possess the 
following : — 

'^ We are none of us tderant in what ooncems us 
deeply and entirely." 
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** A man who admits himself to he deceived, must 
be conscious that there is something upon, or respect- 
ing which, he cannot he deceived.*' 

** A man who wishes for an end, the mearis of which 
are criminal, is chargeable with all the guilt.** 

** I was told by one who was with Shelley shortly 
before his death, that he had, in those moments when 
his spirit was left to prey inwards, expressed a wish, 
amounting to anxiety, to commune with me, as the 
one only being who could resolve or allay the doubts 
and anxieties that pressed upon his mind." 

<* Leigh Hunt (I think he said) having stated that it 
was my opinion that Byron only made believe when he 
painted himself in his poems, Shelley expressed his 
fears, his belief that there was no counterfeiting, that 
it was too real ; that he was a being incapable of true 
sympathy, that he was selfish and sensual beyond his 
own portraiture." 

The enclosed extract of a letter written about this 
time, I give for the sake of the conclusion. 

^ I am glad to learn that the dwellers at Rydal per- 
ceived an amendment in me. In self-management, in 
the power of keeping my eyes more, and my heart less 
open, in aversion to baseness, intrigue, in detestation 
of apostacy, to* 

• • • • • 

^nd silent or suggestive detraction, it would be well for 
xne if I were as I was at twenty-five. Amendment ! 
improvement in outward appearance, in health and in 
manners, I owe to my friends here; who, as they 
would not admit any improvement in innocence or 
blamelessness of life, so they would indignantly reject 
and repel any alteration for the worse." 



* 1 have now no mmiu of sapplyixig (Us hiatoa. 
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(« I am much delighted with Lamb's letter to Southey, 
I have read it many times ; Lamb feels firm, and has 
taken sure ground." 

**I used to be much amused with Tobin and Grod- 
win. Tobin would pester me with stories of Godwin's 
dulness ; and, upon his departure, Godwin would drop 
in Just to say that Tobin was more dull- than ever." 

" Mentioned many things of and concerning God- 
win ; which, to me, at that time not yet familiar with 
the ignorance of the learned, with the contradictions, 
which I have since seen, between the knowledge so 
called and the practices of men, surprised me much/' 

'^iSpoke in the highest terms of affection and con- 
«ideration of Lamb. Related the circumstance which 
gave occasion to the * Old Familiar Faces.* Charles 
Lloyd in one of his fits had shown to Lamb a letter, in 
which Coleridge had illustrated the cases of vast 
genius in proportion to talent and predominance of 
talent in conjunction with genius, in the persons of 
Lamb and himself. Hence a temporary coolness, at 
the termination of which, or during its continuance, 
these beautiful verses were written." 



** Jefirey, speaking of Campbell, said, < He is one 
of the best fellows in the world. If, however, he has 
a fault, it is that he is envious, and to that degree that 
he wishes the walls may fail and crush any one who 
jnay excel him. He is one of my most intimate 
friends, and, with that little drawbiack, one of the best 
fellows in the world.' " 



'* Spoke of the cold and calculating character of the 
Scotch ; agreed that they were, in this the same, drunk 
or sober : their heads seemed always so full that they 
could not hold more ; adding, • We value the Scotch, 
without, however, liking them ; and we like the Irish, 
without, however, overvaluing them. Instanced Dr. 
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Stoddart as having most of the unamiable traits of the 
Scotch character without the personally useful ones^- 
doing dirty, work for little pay.' " 

*'Came to me very much heated and fatigued, 
stayed to refresh before proceeding to Sir George 
Beaumont's. Had received a letter from Colin Mac- 
kenzie, stating that he was occupied in attending the 
Privy Council, and that he feared he should not be 
able to dine with him at Sir George Beaumont's. 
Coleridge, not being able to decipher the letter, said, 
'It is an excellently contrived kind of hand for the 
purpose of disguising false Orthography. I had before 
this conceived strong suspicions that my good friend 
Colin Mackenzie could not spell, and ^ey are now 
confirmed.' " 



"Met Wilkie at this dinner, who expressed his 
opinion that patronage did no good, but much injury. 
Said also, that he should never think painting properly 
estimated until a painter should make his fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty thousand a year, like a man at the 
bar ; — ^an opinion which did him no service with Sir 
George Beaumont. Speaking of the queen's trial I 
said, 

'* ' It was a most atrocious affair.' 

" ' I am delighted to hear you sanction my use of that 
opinion,' said Lady Sarah Bathurst, * indeed it was a 
most ** atrocious" business ; and if any iniquity could 
withdraw the sun's light, tMt would surely have occa- 
sioned a physical, as well as moral, eclipse.' A gen- 
eral outcry, an earnest entreaty on the part of Lady 
Sarah, put an end to this extraordinary scene." 

'* Quoted with great glee, as one of the best practi- 
cal jokes extant, if indeed a thing so good must not be 
true, a story £ix>m an old Spanish humorist which had, 
by some strange oversight or lapsus, escaped the shears 
of the Inquisition. 

^' At the sacrament, a priest gave, without perceiving 

G3 
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it, a coantOT instead of a wafer. The communicant, 
thinking it would melt, very patiently waited, but with- 
out effect. The priest, seeing him hesitate, inquired 
what was the matter ? ' Matter,' said he, * I hope you 
have not made a mistake, and given me God the Father, 
he is so hard and tough there is no swallowing him.' 
These stories abound in all Catholic countries, espe- 
cially in Italy". Indeed, the religious of all countries 
are, in the eye of reason, the greatest blasphemers, 
seeing that though all affirm God made man in his own 
imagej they make God after their own imaginations.*' 



LETTER XXIII. 

Ramsgate, Nov. 2i, 1821. 
My dear Friend, 
First, let me utter the fervent God be praised ! for 
the glad tidings respecting your dear mother, which 
would have given an abounding interest to a far less 
interesting letter. May she be long preserved both to 
•enjoy and reward your love and piety ! And now I 
will try to answer the other contents of your letter, as 
satisfactorily, I hop§, as I am sure it will be sincerely 
and affectionately. Conscious how heedfuUy, how 
watchfully I cross-examined myself whether or no my 
anxiety for your earthly happiness and free exercise 
of head and heart had not warped the attention which 
it was my purpose to give whole and undivided to the 
one question — What is the Right, — I can repeat (with 
as much confidence as the slippery and Protean nature 
of all self-inquisition, and the great d priori likelihood 
of my reason being tampered with by my affections, 
will sanction me in expressing) what I have already 
more than once said, viz., that I hold it incredible, at 
least improbable to the utmost extent, that you and 
I should decide differently in any one definite instance. 
Let a case be stated with all its particulars, personal 
and circumstantial, with its antecedents and involved 
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(N. B. — not its contingent or apprehended) conse- 
quents — and my faith in the voice within, whenever 
the heart desiringly listens thereto, will not allow me 
to fear that our verdict should be diverse. If this be 
true, as true it is, it follows — that we have attached 9 
different import to the same terms in some general 
proposition ; — and that, in attempting to generalize my 
convictions briefly, and yet comprehensively, I have 
worded it either incorrectly or obscurely. On the 
other hand, your communications likewise, my dear 
friend, were indefinite — *' taught light to counterfeit a 
gloom ;" and love left in the dusk of twilight is apt to 
fear the worst, or rather, to think of worse than it fears, 
and the momentary transformations of posts and bushes 
into apparitions and footpads must not be interpreted as 
symptoms of brain fever or depraved vision. 

And now, my dearest . • . • ! why should it be 
** a melancholy reflection, that the three most aflection- 
ate, gentle, and estimable women in your world are the 
three from whom you have learned almost to under- 
rahie their sex ?" In other words, those who in their 
reasonings have supposed as possible, not even im- 
probable, that women can be unworthy and insincere 
in their expressions of attachment to men, the fre- 
quency of which it is as impossible, living open-eyed, 
not to have ascertained, as it is with a heart awake to 
what a woman ought to be, and those of whom you 
speak substantially* are. Why should this be a 
melancholy reflection ? (Thursday, Nov. 1st. A fa- 
tality seems to hang over this letter ; I will not, how- 
ever, defer the continuation for the purpose of explain- 
ing its suspension.) Why, dearest friend J a melan- 
choly reflection ? Must not those women who have 
the highest sense of womanhood, who know what their 
sex may be, and who feel the rightfulness of their own 
claim to be loved with honour, and honoured with love, 
have likewise the keenest sense of the contrary ? Un- 
derstand a few foibles as incident to humanity ; take 

* Thus in original letter. 
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as matters of couroa that need not be mentioned, be- 
cause we know that in the least imperfect a glance of 
the womanish will shoot across the womanly, and there 
are Mirandas and Imogens, a Una, a Desdemona, out 
of fairy land ; rare, no doubt, yet less rare than their 
counterparts among men in real life. Now can such 
a woman not be conscious, must she not feel, how 
great the happiness is that a woman is capable of 
communicating, say rather, of being to a man of sense 
and sensibility, , pure of heart, and capable of appre- 
ciating, cherishing, and repaying her virtues? Can 
she feel this, and not shrink from the contemplation 
of a contrary lot ? Can she know this, and not know 
what a sore evil, fearful in its heart-withehng affliction 
in proportion to the capacity of being blessed, a weak, 
artful, or worthless woman is — perhaps in her own 
experience has been ? And if she happened to know 
a young man, know him as the good, and only the 
good, know each other — if he were precious to her, 
as. a younger brother to a matron sister-^and so that 
she could not dwell on his principles, dispositions, 
manners, without the thought — ''If I had an only 
daughter, and she all a mother ever prayed for, one 
other prayer should I offer — that, freely chosen and 
choosing, she should enable me to call this man my 
son I** would you not more than pardon even an excess 
of anxiety, even an error of judgment, proceeding from 
a disinterested dread of his taking a step irrevocable, 
and, if unhappy, miserable beyond all other misery, 
that of guilt alone excepted ? Especially if there were 
DO known particulars to guide her judgment — if that 
judgment were given avowedly, on the mere unbelievcd 
possibility, on an unsupposed supposition of the worst. 
In Mrs. Gillman 1 have always admired, what indeed 
I have found more or less an accompaniment of' 
womanly excellence wherever found, a high opinion 
of her own sex comparatively, and a partiality for 
female society. I know that her strongest prejudices 
against individual men have originated in their pro- 
fessed disbelief of such a thing as female friendship. 
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or in some 8iiiiila)r brutish forgetftdttess that votbaii is 
an immortal soul ; and as to all parts of the male char- 
acter, so chi.eflf and .especiall^r to the best, noblest, 
and highest — ^to the germes and yearnings of immor- 
tality in the man; I have much to say on this, and 
shall now say it with comfort, because I can think of 
it as a pure question of thought. But I will not now 
keep this letter any longer. 

God bless you, and your friend, 

S. T. Coleridge. 
P. S.— Thd morning after our arrival, a card with 
our address and all eur several names wais delivered in 
at the postoffice and to the postmaster ; and this morn- 
ing, Monday, Oct.]i9, 1 received your letter dated 10th, 
which ought to have been delivered on; Wednesday 
last — flying at the postoffice while I was hour by hour 
fretting or dreaming about you. And you, too, must 
have been puzzled with mine, written on my birthday. 
A neglect o/ this kind may be forgiveable, but it is ut- 
terly inexcusable ; a blind-worm sting that has sensi- 
bly quickened my circulation, and I have half a mind 
to write to Mr. Freeling, if my wrath does not subside 
with my pulse, and I shoidd have nothing better to do. 

Earnest, affectionate, and impressive as this letter 
was to me, and must be to others, I find in it a proof, 
if such were not upheaped and overflowing in the pre- 
ceding letters, of the love and abounding sympathy of 
this wonderful being ; the more admirable, as his own 
expeHence and trials had been of a nature rather to sear 
and to inibitter, than to cherish and extend hope and 
the sympathetic affections. I may yet undertake a 
full exposition of this particular question, which, though 
unsuited to this work, would be of the highest possible 
value, not'merely or chiefly for those to whom it would 
be addressed, but by reflex, to parents and young chil- 
dren. The vice of the present, day, a 'spurious delica-"* 
cy, which, exceeding ajl propriety, is essentially indeli- 
cate, prevents the conmumication of many of the most 
valusdble truths to the gender sex, and duis tends to 

14 
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perpetuate those evils which are admitted to exist, and 
of which the removfti is felt — ^knowii — ^to be co-euat- 
ent with the public or open denunciation. Do I regret 
this delicacy ? No ; or if so, only as a pseudo-econo- 
mist, from its rendering necessa^ a fresh translalion 
of all the treasures of our ancient literature, not one 
volume of which is in accord with the finical egres- 
sions, with the sickly sentimentality, of our modern 
reading public. To what en4 is this % Aie our mor- 
als more pure, onr conduct more manly, than that of our 
ancestors ? . I fear much, that, judged by any fixed 
standard^ it will be found to be \hfi reverse, and that 
the greater the fastidiousness tfie greater the real im- 
morality. But this subject 1 will not farther pursue ; 
it will be more fully discussed m the exposition I con- 
template, should it be necessary to prepare it. 

The subjoined fragment of an essay, printed more 
than twenty years ago, and given to me with several 
others about this time, I subjoin, as being in my opin- 
ion, and, what is of more worth, in the opinion of its 
author, of much value. 

'< The least reflection convinces us that our sensa- 
tions, whether of pleasure or of pain, are the incommu- 
nicable parts of our nature, such as can be reduced to 
no universal rule, and in which, therefore, we have no 
right to expect* that others should agree with us, or to 
blame them for disagreement. . That the Greenlauder 
prefers train oil to olive oil, and even to wioe, we ex- 
plain at once by our knowledge of the climate and pro- 
ductions to which he has been habituated. Were the 
man as enlightened as Platos his palate would still find 
that most agreeable to which he had be^n most accus- 
tomed. But when the Iroquois sachem, after, having 
been led to the most perfect specimens of architecture 
in Paris, said that he saw nothing so beautiful as the 
cooks' shops, we attribute this without hesitation to the 
savagery of intellect, and infer with certainty that the 
sense of the beautiful was either altogether dormant in 
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liis mind, or, at best, very imperfect. .The beautiful, 
therefore, not originating in the sensations, must be- 
long to the intellect, and therefore we declare an ob- 
ject beautiful, and feel an inward right to expect that 
others should coincide with us. But we feel no right 
to demand it ; • and this leads us to that which hitherto 
we have barely touched upon^ and which we shall now 
attempt to illustrate more hilly, namely, to the distinc- 
tion of the beautiful from the good. 

**' Let us suppose Milton in company with some stem 
aind prejudiced Puritan, contemplating the front of York 
Cathedral, and at length expressing his admiration of 
its beauty. We will suppose it, too, at that time of 
his life when his religious opinions, feelings, and prej- 
udices more, nearly coincided with those of ^e rigid 
anti-prelatists. 

** Puritan. Beauty ! I am sure it is noV the beau^ 
ofholinesB. 

" M11.TON. True : but yet it is beautiful. 
** Puritan. It delights not me. What is it good 
for? Is it of any use but to be stared at ? 

*' M11.TON. Perhaps not : but still it is beautiful. 
*^ Puritan. But call to mind the pride and wanton 
vanity of those cruel shavelings that wasted the labour 
and substance of so many thousand poor creatures in 
the erection of this haughty pile. 

'* Milton. I do. But still it is very beautiful. 
"Puritan. Think how many score of places of 
worship, incomparably better suited both for prayer and 
preaching, and how many faithful ministers might have 
been maintained, to the blessing of tens of thousands, 
to them and their children's children, with the treas- 
ures lavished on this worthless mass of stone and ce- 
ment. 

<^ Milton. Too true! but nevertheless it is very 
beautiful, ^ 

*' Puritan. And it is not merely useless, but it 
feeds the pride of the prelates, and keeps alive the 
popish and carnal spirit among the people. 

'^ Milton. Even so : and I presume not to question 
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the wisdom nor detract from the pious zeal of the first 
Reformers of Scotland^ who for these reasons destroyed 
so many fabrics, scarce inferior in beauty to this now 
before our eyes. But I did not call it good, nor have 
I told thee, brother, that if this were levelied with the 
ground, and existed only in the works of the modeller 
or engraver, that I should desire to reconstruct it. The 
good consists in the congruity of a thing with the laws 
of the reason and the nature of the will, and in its fit- 
ness to determine the latter to actualixe ihe former, and 
it is always discursive. The bsaithful arises from 
the preconceived harmony of an object, whether sight 
or sound, with the inborn and constitutional rules of 
the judgment and imagination; and it is always ii^tui- 
tive. As light to the eye, even such is beauty to the 
mind, which cannot but have complacency in whatever 
is pek*ceived, as^pre-configured to its living faculties. 

" Hence the Greeks called a heautiful object natXtt 
fuasi »ti)»Wf t. 0., calling on the soul, which receives 
mstantly and welcomes it as scunething con-natural." 



LETTER XXIV. 

Saturday afttmoon, Noe. Vtik. 
At length, my deajr friend ! we are safe and (I hope) 
sound at Highgate. We would fain have returned as 
we went, by Uie steam-vessel, but for two reasons ; one 
that there was none to go by, the other that Mr. GHl- 
man thought it hazardous from th& chance of Novem* 
ber fogs on the river. Likewise^ my dear . . . , I have 
two especial reasons for wishing that it may be in your 
power to din^ with us to-morrow ; first, it will give you 
so much real pleasure to see my improved looks, and 
how very toell Mrs. Gillman has come-back. I need 
not tell you, that your sister cannot be dearer to you — 
and you are no ordinary brother — than Mrs. Gillman 
is to me ; and you will therefore readily understand me 
when I say, that I look at the manifest and (as it was 
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gr^doal), I hope, pennanent change in her countenance, 
expression, and motion, with a sort o( pride of comfort ; 
second (and in one respect more urgent), ipy anxiety to 
consult you on the subject of a proposal made to me 
by Anster^ before I return an answer, which I must do 
speedily. I cannot conclude without assuring you how 
important a part your love and esteem constitute of the 
happiness, and through that (I will yet venture to hope) 
of the utility, of your affectionate friend, 

S. T. CoLERmOE. 



*' I have somewhere read a story of. a Turk, who, 
when in Paris, was prevailed upon to turn Christian* 
having been promised pl^ity of wine in this life, and a 
paradise of eternal delights in the next. He was reg* 
ularly instructed in the doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
and afler a time had the sacrament administered to 
him. The next day, when his instructer was interro- 
gating him, he asked how many gods there were ? 

'" ' None at all,' said Mustapha. 

*' • How ! none at all V said the priest. 

•* • No,' replied the sincere believer ; * you have al- 
ways taught that there was only one God, and yester- 
day I ate him.' 

** Verily, there is no absurdity, how glaring soever, 
in theology, that has not had at one time or other be- 
lievers and supporters among men of the greatest pow- 
ers and most cultivated minds." 



*^ In CHifi respect, and in one only, are books better 
than conversation. In a book, the mind of the writer is 
before you, and you can read and reperuse it in case 
of doubt, while in conversation a link once lost is irre- 
coverable. Thus in all reported conversations, unless 
we are intimate with the mind of the:perlon speaking, 
we often draw a wrong conclusion, and attribute tka$ 
to discontent, to envy, or some other unworthy feeling, 
which, if we were in possession of the author's reasons 
and feelings, we should sympathize with, if indeed we 
did not in every case acquiesce in his ^conclusions." . 
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** In order to escapetho govemiiieiit regolatiotts, sad 
with a view to contribute as little as possible to a war 
against freedom, it was decided that I should publish 
the ' Watchman' every eighth day, by which the stamp- 
duty became unnecessaiy — ^was, in fact, evaded." 

When my friend was with me, I one day, about this 
time, placed in his hands a volume of letters from 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Pope ; and it was indeed delightful 
to hear him read and comment, upon these very inter- 
esting records of the thoughts, feelings, and principles 
idiich actuated and impelled the distinguished men of 
a hundred years ago. 

Bcdingbroke, always my favourite, was, in his letters 
at least, the first in my friend's estimation. He dwelt 
with affectionate and almost reverential interest upon 
the few manly, philosophical, yet easy and graceful 
letters and half letters in this collection. Entirely 
agreeing as I do with Lamb in the opinion, that Cole- 
ridge gave value to what he read, and that, if not for 
the writer's, yet for his sake, you admire it—- I will' 
gratify mys^f by givitfg a few of the passages upon 
iHiich my friend dwelt with moai anction. 

POPJE TO SWIPT. 

" Dawley. 
" I now hold the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, who 
is reading your letter between two haycocks ; but his 
attention is somewhat diverted by casting his eyes to 
the clouds, not in admiration of wh^it you say, but for 
fear of a shower. He is pleased with your placing 
him in the triumvirate between yourself and me, 
though he^says that he doubts he shall fare like Lepi- 
dus, while one of us runs away with all the power like 
Augustus, an^ another with all the pleasures like An- 
tony. His great temperance and economy are so sig- 
nal, that the first is fit for my constitution, and the lat- 
ter would enable you to lay up so much money as to 
buy a bishopric in England. As to the return of his 
health and vigour, you might inquire bf his haymakers ; 
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intt as to his teaq;>erance, I can aitower tha^ for one 
whole day, we have had nothing for dinner but mtttton* 
broth, beans and bacon, and a barn-door fowl. 
*^Now his lordship is run after his cart," &;c. 

SWIFT TO POPE. 

** Dublin. 
** You give a most melancholy account of yourself, 
and which I do not approve. I reckon that a man, 
subject like us to bodily infirmities, should only occa* 
sionally converse with great people, notwithstanding 
all their good qualities, easiness, and kindness. There 
is another race which I prefer before them, as beef and 
mutton for constant diet before partridges ; I mean a 
middle kind both for understanding and fortune, who 
are perfectly easy, never impertinent, complying in 
every thing, ready to do a hundred little offices that 
you and I may often want ; who dine and sit with me 
five times for once that I go to them, and whom I can 
tell, without offence^ that J am otherwise engaged at 
present.*^ 

TOTE TO SWIFT. 

^* London* 

"At all events, your name and mine shall stand 

linked as friends to posterity, both in prose and verse ; 

and (as TuUy calls it) in consuetudine studiorum* 

Would to God our persons could but as well, and as 

surely, he inseparaUe ! I find my other ties dropping 

from me ; some worn off, some torn off, and others re« 

taxing daily : my> greatest, both by duty, gratitude, and 

humanity. Time is sHaking. every moment, and it now 

hangs but by a thread ! / am many years the older for 

htnng with one so old; much the more helpless for 

having been so lotig helped and tended by her; and 

much the more considerate and tender, for a daily 

eommerce with one who required me justly to be both 

to her; and consequently the more melanchcdy and 

thoughtful, and the less fit for others, who want only 

in a friend or companion to be amused or entertained. 
• •• • • • •• 
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*< At the obtaining the love of valutble mm is the 
happiest end I know of in this lifoy so the next felicity 
is to get rid of fools and scoundrels." 

bolinobroke to swift. 

" Dear Swift, 

*' Take care of your health : Fll give yon a receipt 
for it, i la Montaigne ; or, which is better, a la Bruyere, 

** * Nourisser bien votre corps ; ne le fatiguer jamais ; 
laisser rouiller l'6sprit, meuble inutile, votre outil dan- 
gereux': laisser souper nos cloches le matin pour e veil- 
ler les chanoines, et pour fair dormir le doyen d'un 
sommeil doux et profond, qui lui procure de beaux 
songes : levez vous tard,' &c. &c. I am in my farm, 
and here I shoot strong and tenacious roots ; I have 
caught hold of the earth (to use a gardener's phrase), 
and neither my friends nor my enemies will find it an 
easy matter to transplant me again." 

SWDTT TO POPE. 

** I have conversed with some freedom with miore 
ministers of state of all parties than usually happens to 
men of my level ; and I confess, in the capacity of 
ministers, / look upon them as a race of people whose 
uequaintance no man would eourt, otherwise than upon 
the score of vanity or amhition, 

''As to what is called- a revolution principle, my 
opinion was this — ^that whenever those evils which 
usually attend and follow a violent change of govern- 
ment, were not in probability so pernicious as the 
grievance we suffer under a present power, then the 
public good will justify such a revolution. 

*'I had likewise in those days a mortal antipathy 
against standing armies in times of peace ; because I 
always took standing armies to be only servants hired 
by the master of the family for keeping his own chil- 
dren in slavery, and because I conceived that a prince, 
who could not think himself secure without mercenary 
troops, must needs have a separate interest from that 
of his subjects ; although I am Qot ignorant of those 
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artificial necessities which a corrupted midistry cztk 
create, for keeping up forces to support a faction 
against the pubuc^interest. 

''As to parliament, I adored the wisdom of that 
Gothic institution which made them annual ;* and I 
was confident our liberty could never be placed upon a 
firm foundation imtil that ancient, law was restored 
among us : for who sees not that, while such assem* 
blies are permitted to have a longer duration, there 
grows up a commerce of corruption between the min- 
isters and the deputies, wherein they both find their 
accounts, to the manifest danger of liberty? — which 
traffic would neither answer the design nor expense 
if parliament met once a year. 

*'I ever abominated that scheme of politics (now 
about thirty years old) of setting up a moneyed inter- 
est in opposition to the landed : for I conceived there 
could not be a truer maxim in our government than 
&is — that the possessors of the soil are the best 
judges of what is for the advantage of the kingdom. 
« ' • . ' • • 

!* I have ever hated all nations, professions, and com- 
munities, and all my love is towards individuals : for 
instance, I hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love Coun- 
sellor Such-a-one and Judge Such-a-one. But princi- 
pally I hate and detest that animal man, although I love 
Peter, John, Thomas, and so forth. I have got mate- 
rials towards a treatise,, proving the falsity of that 
definition,' ' animal ratione,Vand to show it should be 
only < rationis capax.' Upon this great foundation of 
misanthropy (though not in Timon's manner) the whole 
building of my travels is erected. The matter is so 
clear that it will admit of no dispute. 

"Dr. Afbuthnot likes the Projectors (in Gulliver's 
Travels) least ; others, you tell me, the Flying Island ; 
some tlunk it wrong to be so hard upon whole bodies 
or corporations : yet the general opinion is, that reflec- 

♦ This from Swift— the Arch Tory ! 
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tkms on particular persons are most to be blamed : in 
these cases I think the best method is to let censure 
and opinion take their course. A bishop here said that 
hook was fuU of improbable lies ; and for his part^ he 
hardly believed a word of it. So much for Gulliver. 

" I hope my Whitehall landlord is nearer to a place 
than when I left him : as the preacher said, ' the day 
of judgment was nearer than ever ii had been before J " 

POPB TO SWIFT. 

'* I often imagine, if we all meet again after so many 
varieties and changes, after so much of the old world 
and the old man in e^ch of us has been altered, that 
scarce a single thought of the one, any more than a 
single atom of the other, remains the same. I have 
fancied, I say, that we shall meet like the righteous in 
the Millennium, quite in peace, divested of all our 
former passions, smiling at our past follies, and con- 
tent to enjoy the kingdom of the just in tranquillity ; 
but I find y.ou would rather be employed as an aven- 
ging angel of wrath, to break your vial of indigna- 
tion over the heads of the wretched creatures of this 

world. 

• • • • 

" I enter as fully as you can desire into the princi- 
ple of your love of individuals ; and I think the way 
to have a public spirit is first to have a private one ; for 
who can believe that any man can care for a hundred 
thousand men who never cared for one ? No ill- 
humoured man can ever be a patriot any more than a 
friend. 

" I take all opportunities of justifying you against 
these friends, especially those who know ail you think 
or write, and repeat your slighter verses. It is gener- 
ally on such little scraps that witlings feed ; and it is 
hard that the world should judge of our housekeeping 
from what toe fling to the dogs. 

* * # » 

«• My lord, in the first part of the letter, has spoken 
justly of his lady ; why not I of my mother ? Yester- 
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day was her birthday, now entering on the ninety-first 
year of her age, her memory much diminished, but her 
senses very little hurt« her sight and hearing good; 
she sleeps not ill, eats moderately, drinks water, says 
her prayers ; this is all she does. I have reason to 
thank God for continuing so long to me a very good 
and tender parent, and for allowing me to exercise for 
some years those cares which are now as necessary 
to her as hers have been ta me. 

«' An object of this sort daily before one's eyes very 
Biuch softens the mind* but, perhaps, may hinder it 
from the willingness .^of contracting other ties of the 
like domestic nature, when one finds how painful it is 
even to enjoy the tender pleasures. I have formerly 
made sothe strong efiforts to get and deserve a friend ; 
perhaps it were wiser never to attempt it, but live ex- 
tempore, and look upon the world only as a place to pass 
through, just pay your hosts their due^ disperse a little 

charity, and hurry on. 

*. , » * » , 

<* While we do live we must make the best of life. 

*' * Cantantes licet usque (minus via laedet) eamus,' 

as the shepherd said in Virgil when the i^ad was long 

and heavy. 

* * * * 

" Can you possibly thinjc he can neglect yon ? If 
jou catch yourself thinking such nonsense, your parts 
are decayed ; for, believe me, great geniuses must and 
do esteem one another, and I question if any others 
eon esteem (Hr comprehend uncommon merit, ,Others 
only guess at that merit, or see glimmerings of their 
minds; a genius has the intuitive faculty; therefore, 
imagine what you will, you cannot be so sure of any 
man's esteem as of his. If I can think that neither he 
nor you despise me, it is a greater honour to me by 
far, and will be thought so by posterity, than if all the 
House of Lords writ commendatory verses upon me, 
the Commons ordered me to print my works, the 
Universities gave me public thanks, and the King, 
Queen, and Prince crowned me with laurel. You aro 
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t yeiy ignorant man ; you do not know the figure his 
name and yours will make hereafter. I do, and will 
preserve all the materials I can- that I was of your in- 
timacy. Longo^ sed proximusj intervaUo, 

• • • • 

** The world will certainly be the better for his 
(Lord Bollngbroke's) change- of life. He seems, in 
the whole turn of his. letters, to be a settled and princi- 
pled philosopher, thanking Fortune for the tranquillity 
he has been forced into by her aversion, like a man 
driven by a violent wind into a calm harbou^. The 
most melancholy effect of years is that you mention, 
the catalogue of those we loved and have lost, per- 
petually increasing. You ask me if I have got a sup- 
ply of new friends to make up for those who are gone ? 
I think that impossible ; for not our friends only, but 
so much of ourselves is gone by the mere flux and 
course of years, that^ were the samefriend^ restored to 
uSj toe could not he' restored to ourselves to enjoy tkenu 
But ai^ when the continual virashing of a river takes 
away our flowers and plants, it throws weeds and 
sedges in their room, so the course of time brings us 
something as it deprives us of a great deal, and, instead 
of leaving us what we cultivated, and expected to 
flourish and adorn us, gives us only what is of some 
little use by accident. Thus, I have acquired a few 
chance acquaintance of yoimg men who look rather to 
the past age than the present, and therefore the future 
may have some hopes of them. / Jind my heart hat' 
dened and blunted to new impressions ;. it will scarce re^ 
ceive or retain affections of yesterd^y^ and those friends 
who have been dead these twenty years are more present 

to me now than those I see daily • 

* « « .« 

'' I am rich enough^ and can aflbrd to give away 1 OOZ. 
a year. I would not crawl upon the earth without 
doing a little good. I will enjoy the pleasure of what 
I give by giving ii alive, and seeing another enjoy it. 
When I die, I should be ashamed to leave enough for 
a monument, ^ there were a wanting friend above 
ground" 
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SWIFT TO BOLINOBROKE. 

"My Lord, — ^I have no other notion of economy 
than that it is the parent of liberty and ease, and I am 
not the only friend you have who have chid you in his 
heart for the neglect of it, though not with his mouth 
as I have done. And, my lord, I have made a maxim 
that should be writ in letters of diamonds, — That a 
wise man ought to have money in his head, but not in his 
heart. I am sorry for Lady Bolingbroke's ill health; 
but I protest I never knew a very deserving person of 
that sex who had not too much reason to complain of 
ill health.* I never wake without finding life a more 
insignificant thing than it was the day before ; but my 
greatest misery is recollecting the scene of twenty 
years past, and then all of a sudden dropping into the 
present. I remember, when I was a little boy, I felt a 
great nsh at the end of my line, which I drew up 
almost on the ground, but it dropped in, and the dis- 
a]^6intment vexes me to this very day, and I believe 

it was the type of all my future disappointments. 

* * * * 

"I tell you it is almost incredible how opinions 

change by the decline or decay of spirits. 

* * » * 

** I was forty-seven years old when I began to think 
of death, and the reflections upon it now begin when I 
wake in the morning, and end when I am going to 
sleep. 

<' My Lord, what I would have said of fame is meant 
of fame which a man enjoys in this life : because I 
cannot be a great lord I would require a kind of sub^ 
sidium. I would endeavour that my betters should 
seek me, by being in something distinguishable, instead 
of my seeking them. The desire of enjoying it in 
aftertime is owing to the spirit and folly of youth ; but 
with age we learn to know that the house is so full 

* Is not this an additional ground, if any more were needed, in 
support of the conclusion that all men, and indeed all women, who 
have been very remarkable or very loveable, owe the original toa- 
dency of their characters to physical structure. 
H 15 
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that there is no room for above one or two at most in 
an age through the whole world." 

BOLINOBROKE TO SWtFT. 

** I am under no apprehension that a glut of study 
and retirement should cast me back into the hurry of 
the world ; on the contrary, the single regret which I 
ever feel is, that I fell so late into this course of life ; 
my philosophy grows confirmed by habit, and if you 
and i meet again, I will extort this approbation from 
you ; ' Jam non consilio bonus, sed more eo perductus, 
lit non tantum recte facere possim, sed nisi recte facere 
non possim.' The incivilities I meet with from oppo- 
site parties have been so far from rendering me violent 
or sour, to any, that I think myself obliged to them all ; 
some have cured me of my fears by showing me how 
impotent the world is ; others have cured me of my 
hopes by showing how precarious popular friendships 
are; all have cured me of surprise. In driving me 
out of party they have driven me out of cursed com- 
pany ; and in ' stripping me of titles, and rank, and 
estate, and such trinkets, which every man that will 
may spare, they have given me that which no man can 
be happy without. 

''Perfect tranquillity is the general tenour of my 
life: good digestion, serene weather, wind me above 
it now and then, but I never fall below it ; I am some- 
times gay^ but I am never sad. As soon as I leave this 
town I shall fall back into that course of life which 
keeps knaves and fools at a great distance from me ; I 
have an aversion to them both, but in the ordinary 
course of life I think I can bear the sensible knave 
better than the fool. One must, indeed, with the 
former, be in some or other of the attitudes of those 
wooden men whom I have seen before a sword-cutler's 
shop in Germany ; but even in those constrained pos- 
tures the witty rascal will divert me, and he that diverts 
me does me good, and lays me under an obligation to 
him, which I am not obliged to pay in any other coin : 
the fool obliges me to be almost as much upon my 
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guard as the knsLve, and lie makes me no amends ; he 

numbs me like the torpor or teases me like a fly. 

• • • • 

*' I used to think sometimes formerly of old age and 
of death enough to prepare my mind, not enough to 
anticipate sorrow, to dash the joys of youth, and be 
all my life a dying. I find the benefit of this practice 
now, and find it more as I 7)roceed on my journey; 
little regret when I look backward, little apprehension 

when I look forward. 

• • • • 

^' You know that I am too expensive, and all mankind 
knows that I have been cruelly plundered ; and yet I 
feel in my mind the power of descending without 
anxiety two or three stages more. In short, Mr. Dean, 
if you will come to a certain farm in Middlesex, you 
shall find that I can live frugally without growling at 
the world, or being peevish with those tvhom fortune has 
appointed to eat my bread, instead of appointing me to 
eat theirs ; and yet I have naturally as little disposition 
to frugality as any man alive. I am sure you like to 
follow reason, not custom ; through this medium you 
will see few things to be vexed at, few persons to be 
angry at ; and yet there will frequently be things which 
we ought to wish altered, and persons whom we ought 
to wish hanged. 

"In your letter to Pope, you agree that a regard for 
fame becomes a man more towards his exit than at his 
entrance into life, and yet you confess thajt the longer 
you live the more you are indifferent about it. Your 
sentiment is true and natural ; your reasoning, I am 
afraid, is not so on this occasion. Prudence will make 
us desire fame, because it gives us many real and great 
advantages in all the affairs of life. Fame is the wise 
man^s means ; his ends are his own good, and the good 
of society. You poets and orators have inverted this 
order ; you propose fame as the end, and good, or at 
least great actions, as the means. You go farther ; you 
teach our self-love to anticipate the applause which we 
suppose will be paid by posterity to our names, and 

U2 
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with idle notions rf immortdUty you turn other heads 
besides your own* 

<* Fame is an object which men pursue successfiilly 
by yarious and even contrary courses. Your doctrine 
leads them to look on this end as essential, and on the 
means as indifferent ; so that Fabricius and Crassus, 
Cato and Cesar, pressed forward to the same goal. 
Afler all, perhaps it may appear, from the depravity of 
mankind, that you could not do better, nor keep up vir- 
tue in the world, without calling up this passion or this 
direction of self-love to your aid. Tacitus has crowded 
this excuse for you, according to his manner, into a 

maxim, eontemptu fanuB, contemni virtutes. 

• • • • 

^*I know not whether the love of fame increases as 
we advance in age ; sure I am that the force of friend- 
ship does. 1 loved you almost twenty years ago ; I 
thought of you as well as I do now, better was beyond 
^e power of conception, or, to avoid an equivoque, 
beyond the extent of my ideas. Whether you are more 
obliged to me for loving you as toell when I knew you 
less, or for loving you as well after loving you so many 
yearsy I shall not determine. What I would say is 
this : while my mind grows daily more independent 
of the w6rld, and feels less need of leaning on external 
objects, the ideas of friendship return oftener; they 
busy me, they warm me more. Is it that we grow 
more tender as the moment of our great separation 
approaches? or is it that they who are to live together 
in another state (for vera amicitia non nisi inter bonos) 
begin to feel more strongly that divine sympathy 
which is to be the great band of their future society ? 
There is no one thought which sooths my mind like 
this ; I encourage my imagination to pursue it, and am 
heartily afflicted when another faculty* of the intellect 
comes boisterously in, and wakes me from so pleasing 
a dream, if it be a dream. 

**I will dwell no more on economics than I have done 

* Reason. 
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in my former letter ; thus much only will I say, thdl 
otium cwn dignitaie is to be had with 500/. as well as 
with 5,000/. a year ; the difference will he found in the 
value of the man, not of the estate, 

• • • • . 

'^I have sometimes thought that if preachers, hang- 
men, and moral writers, keep vice at a stand, or so 
much as retard its progress, they do as much as 
human nature admits. A real reformation is not to be 
brought about by ordinary means ; it requires those 
extraordinary means which become punishments as 
well as lessons. National corruption must be purged 
by national calamities. 

« ^ * « « 

*' I was ill in the beginning of the winter for near a 
week, but in no danger either from the distemper or from 
the attendance of three physicians. Since that I have 
had better health than the regard I have paid to health 
deserves. We are both in the decline of life, my. 
dear dean, and have been some years going down the 
hill ; let us make the passage as smooth as we can ; 
let us fence against physical evil by care, and the use 
of those means which experience must have pointed 
out to us ; let us fence against moral evil by philoso- 
phy. The decay of passion strengthens philosophy ; 
for passion may decay and stupidity not succeed. 
What hurt does age do us in subduing what we toil to 
subdue all our lives! It is now six o'clock in the 
morning; I recall the time (I am glad it is over) when 
about this hour I used to be going to bed, surfeited 
with pleasure or jaded with business ; my head often 
full of schemes^ and my heart as often full of anxieties. 

" Is it a misfortune, think you, that I rise at this 
how refreshed, serene, calm ? that the past and even 
the present affairs of life stand like objects at a dis- 
tance from me, where I can keep off the disagreeable 
80 as not to be strongly affected by them, and from 
whence I can draw the others nearer to me t Pas- 
sions in their force would bring all these, nay, even 

15* 
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futore contingencies, about my ears at once, and rea- 
son would but ill defend me in the scuffle. 

. • • • • 

^My wife says she would find strength to nurse 

you if you was here ; and yet, God knows, she is 

extremely weak. The slow fever works under, and 

mines the constitution. We keep it off sometimes, 

but still it returns and makes new breaches before 

nature can repair the old ones. I am not ashamed to 

say to you, that I admire her more every hour of my 

life. Death is not to her the King of Terrors ; she 

beholds him without the least fear. When she suffers 

much, she wishes for him as a deliverer from pain ; 

when life is tolerable, she looks on him with dislike, 

because he is to separate her from those friends to 

whom she is more attached than to life itself. You 

shall not stay for my next as long as you have done 

for this letter; and in every one Pope shall write. 

something better than the scraps of old philosophers, 

which were the presents^ munuscula, that stoic^ fop, 

Seneca, used to send in ev^ry epistle to his friend 

Lttcilius. 

• ^ • • • • 

*' As to retirement and exercise,^ your notions are 
true ; the first should not be indulged in so much as to 
render us savages, nor the last neglected so much as to 
impair health ; but I know men who, for fear of being 
savage, live with all who will live with them ; and who, 
to preserve their health, saunter away half their time." 



LETTER XXV. 

Monday morning. 
My dear Friend, 
Ab hydromania, hydrophobia : from water-lust comes 
water-dread. But this is a violent metaphor, and dis- 
agreeable to boot. Suppose then, by some caprice 
or colic of nature, an aqueduct split on this side 
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«f the slider or sluice-gate, the two parts removed 
some thirty feet from each other, and the commmii- 
cation kept up only by a hollow reed split lengthwise, 
of just enough width and depth to lay one's finger in ; 
the lik^ess would be fantastic to be sure, but still it 
would be no inapt likeness or einblem of the state of 
mind in which I feel myself as often as I have just 
received a letter from you ! — and when, after the first 
flush of interest and rash of thoughts stirred up by It, 
I sit down or am about to sit down to write in answer, 
a poor fraction or finge^r-breadth of the intended reply 
fills up three fourths of my paper ; so, sinking under 
the impracticability of saying what seemed of use to 
say, I substitute what there is no need to say at all — 
the expression of my wishes, and the love, regard} 
and afiection in which they originate. 

For the future, therefore, I am determined, when- 
ever I have any time, however short, to write whatever 
is first in mind, and to send it ofi* in the self-same hour. 

I do not know whether I was most afiected or 
delighted with your last letter. It will endear Flower 
de Luce Court to me above all other remembrances of 
past efforts; and the pain, the restless aching, that 
comes instantly with the thought of giving out my soul 
and spirit where you cannot be present, where I could 
not see your beloved countenance glistening with the 
genial spray of the outpouring; this, in conjunction 
with your anxiety, and that of Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, 
concerning my health, is the most efficient, I may say, 
imperious, of the retracting influences as to the Dublin 
scheme. 

Basil Montagu called on me yesterday. I could not 
but be amused to hear from him, as well as from Mrs. 
Chisholm and two other visiters, the instantaneous ex- 
pression of surprise at the apparent change in my 
health, and the certain improvement of my looks. 
One lady said, *' Well ! Mr. Coleridge really is very 
handsome." 

Highgate is in high feud with the factious stir 
against the governors of the chapel, one of whom I 
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was advising against a reply addressed to the inhabit 
tants as an inconsistency, *' But, sir ! we would not 
cany any thing to an extreme !" This is the dari^ino 
WATCHWORD OF WEAK MEN, wkeu they sit dawn on the 
edges of ttoo stools. Press them to act on fixed princi' 
pUs, and they talk of extremes ; as if there were or 
could be any way of avoiding them but by keeping 
close to a fixed principle, which is a principle only be- 
cause it is the one medium between two extremes, 

God bless you, my ever dear friend, and 

Your affectionately attached, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

p. s. — ^Our friend Gillman sees the factious nature 
and origin of the proceedings in so strong a light, and 
feels so indignantly, that I am constantly afraid of his 
honesty spirting out to his injury. If I had the craft 
of the Draughtsman, I would paint Gillman in the 
character of Honesty, levelling a pistol (with " Truth" 
on the barrel) at Sutton, in the character of Modem 
Reform, and myself as a Dutch Mercury,"^ with rod in 

hand, hovering aloft, and pouring water into the 

touchhole. The superscription might be '^Pacifi- 
cation," a little finely pronounced on the first syllable. 

The passage in italics, at the close of the last let- 
ter, may now fitly be applied to the present unsorted or 
iMf -sorted ministry; though the possibility of such 
men being, by any conjunction of circumstances, 
placed in a situation to influence the destinies of a 
mighty nation in its struggles for self-government, 
never, in the most extravagant mood of the poet's mind, 
occurred to him. If the old Chancellor Oxenstiem 
chided his son's under estimation of himself and over 
estimate of others by telling him " to go and see with 
how little wisdom the world is governed," what words 
would he have used had he wished to express a cor- 
rect notion of our rulers f Either we have no choice, 

* Mercury, the ^od of lucre and selfish ends, patrdn god of thieves, 
tradesmen, stock-jobbers, diplomatists, pimps, harlots, and go-be* 
V^wemi the sootfauig* pacifymg go(^ 
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or not the wisdom to choose aright. At the moment 
chat a modification or the abolition of the peerage is 
sought, we have a government consisting of peers, or 
sons of peers ; a government, the necessity of whose, 
existence precludes their carrying reform beyond the 
point to which they are pledged, if indeed they have 
any intention to go even that length. This is the pa- 
rent defect in owe present social condition ; and witil 
we shall have virtue and self-reliance enough to place 
pow^er in the middle classes at first, and in all classes 
almost immediately ailer,< the onward progress will be 
slow, and exposed to the greatest danger, by the occur- 
rence of any adverse circumstances. 

I am well aware that the "greatest and wisest 
minds are those of whom the world hears least ;*' still, 
when it is cmr interest to be well governed, we shall 
seek and choose for ourselves, and distrust those who 
seek us. / speak advisedly ; in the district in which I 
reside, self-government has been obtained ; and I speak 
from observation, and a thorough knowledge of its re- 
sults, when I say, that imperfect as it is at present (and 
chiefly so from the inferior circumstances by which it 
is environed), yet that its superiority in practice is in 
the highest degree satisfactory tQ those who have 
watched its progress and seen its results. When the 
basis upon which representation is founded is extended 
to alii then all will have an interest in good government ; 
and this, so far from being to be fe2u*ed, is of all things the 
most to be desired. In proportion as power is diffused, 
the rewards of public service lessened, and its labours 
increased^ will the public be served well ; and the pub- 
lic functionary will become the mere organ for the ex* 
pression of the universal public will. 

If this were an untried scheme, it would be. well to 
urge caution ; but when we know that it is in exist- 
ence, and that practically it acts well, it is discredita- 
ble to our public spirit, and to the character of our age, 
that self-government has not been adopted, or that ap- 
proximation to this desirable state has not taken place 
to a much greater extent. 

H3 
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** On on« occasion Godwin took me to Purley, where 
we met Sir Francis Burdett. Altogether, during the 
whole day, 

" * The feast of reason and the flow of soul' 

was without drawback. It was indeed an Attic Feast. 

'* I was pressed to go again. I went : but how 
changed ! No longer did I see gentlemen or scholars, 
I only saw drunkards, who to obscenity, scurrility, and 
malignity, added every species of grossness and impu- 
rity. I had been in the company of skeptics, of Pyr- 
rhonists, but never before had 1 seen wickedness ex- 
hibited so^ completely without disguise, and in all its 
naked deformity. 

^* The only emulation was, which could utter the 
most senseless, the most horrid impurities, uttered in 
all the uproarious mirth and recklessness of lost souls. 
I became sick ; I left the room, and got into a hackney- 
coach, which happened to be at the door. I was fol- 
lowed by Sir Francis Burdett, who earnestly entreated 
me to visit him at Wimbledon. J made no pron^ise, 
nor did I ever go, and I now blame myself that politi- 
cal predilections should have hindered me from visit- 
ing him, as it is possible I might have assisted, if not 
to reclaim, to recall at least the truant energies of one 
who, in spite of my disgust at the orgies in which he 
participated, so respectfully entreated me." 



I find the following lines among my papers, in my 
own writing, but whether an unfinished fragment, or a 
contribution to some friend's production, I know not. 

" What boots to tell how o'er his grave 
She wept, that would have died to save ; 
Little they know the heart, who deem 
Her sorrow but an infantas dream 

Of transient love begotten ; 
A passing gale, that as it blows 
Just shakes the ripe drop from the rose — 

That dies, and is forgotten. 

** Oh woman ! nurse of hopes and feaiv, 
All lovely in thy spring of yean. 
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Thy soul in blameless mirth possestdng ; 
Most lovely in affliction's tears. 
More lovely still those tears suppressing." 



LETTER XXVI. 

» 

Jan. 25tA, 1822. 
Dearest Friend, 

My main reason for wishing that Mrs. Gillman 

Bhould have niade her call on Mrs , or that Mrs. 

* . . . would waive the ceremony, and taking the wil- 
lingness for the act, and the prssens in ruf (if High- 
gate deserves that name) for the fiiture in urbe, would 
accomp£my you hither on the earliest day convenient 
to you both, is, that I cannot help feeling the old ink- 
ling to press you to spend the Sunday with me, and 
yet feel a something like impropriety in so doing. 
Speaking confidentially, et inter nosmet, if it were prog- 
nosticable that dear Charles would be half as delight- 
ful as when we were last with him, and as pleasant rel- 
atively to the probable impressions on a stranger to 
him as Mary always i&, I should still ask you to fulfil 
our first expectation. As it is, I must be content to 
-wish it ; and leave the rest to your knowledge of the 
^circumstantial pros and cons. Only remember, that 
what is dear to you becomes dear to me, and that what- 
ever can iti the least add to happiness in which you are 
interested, is a duty which I cannot neglect without 
injury to my own. lam convinced that your happiness 
is in your own possession* 

One part of your letter gave me exceeding comfort 
«— that in which you spoke of the peculiar sentiment 
awakened or inspired ^X first sight. This is an article 
of my philosophic creed. 

And now for my pupil schemes. Need I say that 
the verdict of your judgment, after a sufficient hearing, 
would determine me to abandon a plan of the expedi- 
ency and probable result of which I was less skeptical 
than I am. of the present ? But, first, let me learn from 
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you whether you had before your miod^ at the moment 
that you formed your opinion, the circumstance of my 
being already in some sort engaged to one pupil al- 
ready : that with Mr. Stutfield and Mr. Watson I hare 
already proceeded on two successive Thursdays, and 
completed the introduction and the first chapter, amount- 
ing to somewhat more than a closely-printed octavo 
sheet, requiring no such revision as would render tran- 
scription necessary ; and that three or four more young 
men at the table will make no addition, or rather no 
change. Mr. Gillman thought my agreeing to receive 
Stutfield advisable. Mrs. G. did not indeed influence 
me by any express wish, but thought that this was the 
most likely way in which my work would proceed 
with regularity and constancy \ in short, it was, or 
seemed to he^Jibird in the hand^ that, in ccmjunctioQ 
with other reliable resources, would remove my anx- 
iety with regard to the incr^o^tn^ any positive pressure 
on their finances of former years ; so that, if I could 
not lessen, I should prevent the deficit from growing. 
On all these grounds I ^id-^I need not say downright 
— «»^fl^e myself, but I certainly permitteid Mr. Stut- 
field to make the trial in such a form that I scarcely 
know whether I can, in the spirit of the expectaticHi I 
excited, be the first to cry off, he appearing fully satis- 
fied and in good earnest. Now, supposing this to be 
the state of the case, how would my work fiaire the bet- 
ter by dictating it to two amanuenses instead of five or 
six, if I get so many ? For the occasional explana- 
tions, and the necessity of removing difliculties and 
misapprehensions, are a real advantage in a work which 
I am peculiarly solicitous to have *' level with the plain- 
est capacities." To be sure, on the other hand, I 
might go on three days in the week instead of one, and 
let the work outrun the lectures, but just so I ndghl on 
the plan of an increased number of auditors ; and sec- 
ondly, so many little obstacles start up when it is not 
ybreknown that on such a day I must dp so and so. I 
need not explain myself fiurther. You can understand 
the ^* I would not ask you but it is only — " '^ and biU 
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dta^-^^' (it pray do not tako any time aboiit it," &c., 
^., added to my starlings off. 

If I do not seo you on Sunday, do not fail to write 
to me, for of course I shall take no step till I am quite 
certain that your judgment is saHsJied one way or 
other, for I am, with unwrinkled conddence tod inmost 
rediaation, 

Your affectionate friend, 

S. T. Coleridge* 

I have preserved l^e prospectus of a Course of Lee* 
tures which were delivered in Flower de Luce Court 
in 1818, and were constantly thronged by the most at- 
tentive and intelligent auditory I have ever seen. This 
prospectus I insert. I wish the same care had been 
taken of the notes made at the time. I still cling to the 
hope that I shall recover them, or that the notes said 
to have been taken by a reporter will be made avail- 
able in the forthcoming biography* 

** Prospectus of a Course of Lectures hy 8» T» 

Coleridge, 

• 

^ There are few families at present in the higher and 
middle classes of English society, in which literary 
topics and the productions of the fine arts, in some 
one or other of their various forms, do not occasionally 
take their turn in contributing to the entertainment of 
the social board, and the amusement of the circle at the 
fireside. The acquisitions and attainments of the in- 
tellect ought, indeed, to hold a very inferior rank in 
our estimation, opposed to moral worth, or even tp 
professional and specific skill, prudence, and industry. 
But why should they be opposed^ when they may be 
made subservient merely by being subordinated ? It can 
rarely happen that a man of social disposition, alto- 
gether a stranger to subjects of taste (almost the only 
ones on which persons of both sexes can converse with 
a common interest), should pass through tjhe world 
witlkout at times feeling dissatisfied with himself. 

16 
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The best proof of this is to be found in the mailed anx* 
iety which men who have succeeded iU life withoat the 
aid of these accomplishments show in securing them 
to their children. A young man of ingenuous mind 
will not wilfully deprive himself of any species of re- 
spect. He will wish to feel himself on a level with 
the average of the society in which he lives, though he 
may be ambitious of distinguishing himself only in his 
own immediate pursuit or occupation. 

" Under this conviction the following course of 
lectures was planned. The several titles will best 
explain the particular subjects and purposes of each; 
but the main objects proposed, as the result of all, are 
the two following : — 

** I. To convey, in a form best fitted to render them 
impressive at the time, and remembered aflerward, 
rules and principles of sound judgment, with a kind and 
degree of connected information, such as the hearers, 
generally speaking, cannot be supposed likely to form, 
collect, and arrange for themselves, by their own un- 
assisted studies. It might be presumption to say that 
9ny important part of these lectures could not be de- 
rived from books ; but none, I trust, in supposing that 
the same information could not be so surely or conve- 
niently acquired frotti such books as are of common- 
est occurrence, or with that quantity of time and atten- 
tion which can be reasonably expected, or even wisely 
desired, of men engaged in business and the active du- 
ties of the world. ^ 

^11. Under a strong persuasion that little of real 
value is derived by persons in general from a wide and 
various reading, but still more deeply convinced as to 
the actual mischief of unconnected and promiscuous 
reading, and that it is sure, in a greater or less degree, 
to enervate even where it does not likewise inflate, I 
hope to satisfy many an ingenuous mind, seriously in- 
terested 4n its own development and cultivation, how 
moderate a number of volumes, if only they be judi- 
ciously chosen, will suffice for the attainment of every 
wise and desirable purpose; that is, in addition to 
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those which he studies for specific and professional 
purposes. It is sayiag less than the trOth to affirm, 
that an excellent book (and the remark holds almost 
equally good of a Raphael as of a Milton) is like a well- 
chosen and well-tended fruit-tree. Its fruits are not 
of one season only. With the due and natural inter- 
vals, we may recur to it year after year, and it will 
supply the same nourishment and the same' gratifica- 
tion, if only we ourselves return with the same health- 
ful appetite. ^ 

" The subjects of the lectures are indeed very dif^ 
ferent^ but not, in the.strict sense of the term, diverse ; 
they are various rather than miscellaneous. There is 
this bond of connexion common to them all, — that the 
mental pleasure which they are calculated to excite is 
not dependant on accidents of fashion, place, or age, or 
the events or the customs of the day, but commensu- 
rate with the good sense, taste, and feeling, to the cul- 
tivation of which they themselves so largely contrib- 
ute, as being all in kind, though ^ot all in the same de- 
gree, poductions of Genius. 

** What it would be arrogant to promise, I may yet 
be permitted to hope, — that the execution will prov^ 
correspondent and adequate to the plan. Assuredly, 
my best efforts have not been wanting so to select and 
prepare the materials, that, at the conclusion of the 
lectures, an attentive auditor, who should consent to 
aid his future recollection by a few notes, taken either 
during each lecture or soon after, would rarely feel 
himself, for the time to come, excluded from taking an 
intelligent interest in any general conversation likely 
to occur in mixed society. 

" S. T. COLBRXDOS.'' 
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LETTER XXVn. 

Friday nighty March 4tth^ 1823. 
My dearest Friend, 
I have been much more than ordinarily unwell for 
more than a week past — my sleeps worse than my vi- 
gils, my nights than my days ; 

" The night's dAswkj 

Sadden'd and stunned tbe intervening day f 

but last night I had not only a calmer night, without 
roaming in my dreams through any of Swedenborg's 
hells modSrS, but arose this morning lighter, and with 
a sense of relief, 

I scarce know whether the enclosed d6tenu is 
worth enclosing or reading. I fancy that I send it be- 
cause I cannot write at any length that which is even 
tolerably adequate to what I wish to say. Mrs. Gill- 
man returned from town — very much pleased with her 
reception by Mrs. . . . ., and with the impression that 
it would be her husband'ft fault if she did not make him 
a happy home. 

I shall make you smile, as I did dear Mary Lamb, 
when I say that you sometimes mistake my position. 
As individual to individual, from my childhood, I do not 
remember feeling myself either superior or inferior to 
any human being ; except by an act of my own will in 
cases of real or imagined moral or intellectual superi- 
ority. In regard to worldly rank, from eight years old 
to nineteen, I was habituated, nay, naturalized, to look 
up to men circumstanced as yoil are as my superiors 
— ^a large number of our governors, and almost all of 
those whom we regarded as greater men still, and 
whom we saw most of, viz.^ our committee governors, 
were such — and as neither awake nor asleep have I 
any other feelings than what I had at Christ's Hospi- 
tal, I distinctly remember that I felt a little flush of 
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make my fartmie l^ advertising the noetrom under the 
name of Dr. Samsartorius, Carbontfugius*s Panacea 
Saiemitana iensis. 

You will have thought, I fear, that I had forgotten 
my promise of sending you Charles Lamb's epistola 
parcifUB. But it was not so. I now enclose it, and 
when you return it I will make a copy for you if you 
wish it, for I think that writing in your present state 
will be most injurious to you. 

I am interrupted — '* a poor lad, very ragged, he says 
Mr. Dowling has sent him to you to show you his 
poetry." — " Well ! desire him to step up, Maria !" 

As soon as Mr. Green left me Mrs. GiUman delivered 
your letter. 1 am not sorry, therefore, that the ^' Wild 
Irish Boy" made it too late to finish the above for that 
day's post. His name, poof lad ! is Esmond Wilton ; 
his mother, I guess, was poetical. But I will reserve 
him for a dish on our table of chat when we meet. — 
In reply to your affectionate letter, what can I say, but 
that from all that yon say, write, or do, I receive but 
two impressions ; first, a* full, cordial, and unqualified 
assurance of your love towards me, a genial, unclouded 
faith in the entireness and steadfastness of your more 
than friendship, sustained and renewed by the con- 
sciousness of a responsive attachment in myself, that 
blends the affections of parent, brother, and friend, — 

"A love of thee that seems, yet cannot greater be ;" 

and secondly, impressions of grief or joy, according, 
and in proportion to, 'the information I receive, or the 
inferences that I draw, respecting your health, ease 
of heart and mind, and all the events, incidents, and 
circumstances thaft affect, or are calculated to affect, 
both or either. Only this in addition — whatever elsB 
may pass through your mind, never, from any motive, 
or with any view, withhold from me your thoughts, 
your feelings, and your sorrows. What if, they be 
fliomentary, winged thoughts, not native, that blowing 
weather has driven out of their course, and to which 
your mind has allowed thorough flight, but neither nest, 

1% 
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peick, nor halting-room ! Send them onward to paaa 
through mine ; and, between us both, we shall be better 
able to giye a good account of them 1 What if thej 
are the offiipring of low or perturbed spirits — the 
changelings of ill health or disquietude? So much 
the rather communicate them. When on the white 
paper, they are already out of us ; and when the letter 
IS gone, they will not stay long behind ; the very an- 
ticipation of the answer will have answered them, and 
superseded the need, though not the wish, of its arrival. 
And shall I not, think you, take them for whaU they 
are t With what comfort, with what security, could I 
receiTe or read -your letters, or you mine, if we either 
of us had reason to believe, that whatever affliction 
had befallen, or discomfort was harassing, or anxiety 
was weighing on the heart, the other would say no 
word of or about it, under the plea of not transplanting 
thorns, or whatever other excuse a depressed fancy 
might invent, in order to transmute unfriendly wUhkM- 
ing into a self-sacrifice of tenderness. If you had 
come to stay with me while I lay on a bed of pain, it 
would grieve you indeed, if, from an imagined duty of 
not grieving you, I should suppress every expression 
of suffering, and not tell you where my pain was, w 
whether it was greater or less. Chrant that I was ren- 
dered anxious or heavy at heart, or keenly sorrowful, 
by any tidings yop had communicated respecting your- 
self! Should it not be so? Ought it not to be so? 
Will not the joy be greater when the cloud is passed 
off — ^greater in kind, nobler, better — because I should 
feel it was my riglu? And is there not a dignity and 
a hidden healing in the suffering itself-^which is 
soothed in the wish and tempered in the endeavour of 
removing, or lessening, or supporting i^ in the soul of 
a dear friend ? However trifling my vexations are, 
yet, if they vex me, and I am writing to you, to you 1 

will unbosom them, my dear , and my serious 

sorrows and hinderances I will still less keep back fiom 
you. General truths, discussions, poems, queries — 
all these are parts of my nature, rften uppermost ; and 
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when they are so, you have them — ^and I like well 
to write to, and to hear from you on them — but. these I 
might write to the publico and, with all Christian 
respect for that gentleman, I love your little finger 
better than his whole multitudinous body. 

Give my love to Mrs , and tell her I will 

try to deserve hers. 

Ever and ever God bless you, my dearest friend. 

S. T. COLERIDOE. 



The letter here alhided to is a most delightful com- 
munication from Charles Lamb ; which, with the hints 
thrown out by Manning as to the probable origin of 
roast meat, were afterward interwoven into that paper 
on roast pig, one of the most, if not the most, delighi' 
ful essay in our language. 

A collection of Lamb's very curious letters — ^raore 
especially those written during the last twenty, years—- 
would be invaluable. Indeed, if I judge aright from 
the numberless \e\X^x-Uis in my possession, smd from 
those longer letters now I fear lost, a selection, if made 
from various sources, would be oue of the most inter- 
esting in our literature. 

« Dear C, 

** It gives me great satisfaction to hear that the pig 
turned out so well — they are interesting creatures at a 
certain age. What a pity such buds should blow out 
into the maturity of rank bacon ! You had all some 
of the crackling — and brain sauce — did you remember 
to rub it with butter, and gently dredge it a little, just 
before the crisis? Did the eyes come away kindly 
with no*GBdipean avulsion T-'— was the crackling the 
colour of the ripe pomegranate ? — had you no damned 
complement of boiled neck of mutton before it, \o blunt 
the edge of delicate desire ?-^id you flesh maiden 
teeth in it ? 

^' Not that I sent the pig, or can form the remotest 
guess what part Owen (our landlord) could play in the 
business. I never knew him give any thing away in 
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. ) hIq — ^he would not begin with strangers. I suBpeok 
I pig after all was meant for me — but at the unlucky 
icture of time being absent, the present, somehow, 
jdnt round to Highgate. 

. ** To confess an honest truth, a pig is one of those 

'things I could never think of sending away. Teals, 

widgeons, snipes, barn-door fowls, ducks, geese, yaw 

' tame villatic things — '.Welsh mutton— collars of brawn 

— sturgeon, fresh and pickled — your ' potted char — 

'. * - Swiss cheeses — French pies — early grapes — musca- 

/ dines,-rl impart as freely to my friends as to myself, 

-—they are but self-eistended ; but pardon me if I stop 

^ somewhere — where th^ fine feeling of benevolence 

^' giteth a higher smack than the sensual rarity, there 

my friends (or any good man) may command me : but 
pigs are pigs ; and I myself am therein nearest to 
myself; nay, I should think it an affront, an under- 
valuing done to Nature, who bestowed such a booQ 
upon me, if, in a churlish mood, I parted with the 
precious gift. One of the bitterest pangs I ever felt 
of remorse was when a child — my kind old aunt had 
strained her pockets-strings to bestow a sixpenny whole 
plumcake upon me. In my way home through the 
borough I met a venerable old man-^not a mendicant 
— but thereabouts ; a look-beggar — not a verbal petition- 
ist — and, in the coxcombry of taught charity, I gave 
away the cake to him. I walked on a little in all 
the pride of an evangelical peacock, when of a sudden 
my old aunt's kindness crossed me — ^he sum it was to 
her—^he pleasure that she had a right to expect that I, 
not the old impostor, should take in eating her cake— 
the damned ingratitude by which, under the colour of 
a Christian virtue, I had frustrated 4)er cherished pur- 
pose. I sobbed, wept, and took it to heart so grievously, 
that I think 'I never suffered the like. And I was 
iright; — it was a piece of unfeeling hypocrisy, and 
proved a lesson to me ever after. The cake has long 
been, masticated, consigned to the dunghill^ with the 
ashes of that unseasonable pauper. 
^Bot when Providence, who is beUer tx> us aU than 
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our Mnts, gives me a pig, lemembering my temptation 
and my fall, I shall endeavour to act towaids it more 
in the spirit of the donor's purpose. 

" Yours (short of pig) to ccNmmand in every thing# 



** When I first heard from Stewart of the Cdurier that 
Bonapa|:te had declared that the interests of small 
stales must always succumb to great ones, I said, 
* Thank God ! he has sealed his fate : ' fh)m this mo- 
ment his fall is certain.' " 






Clarkson (the moral steam-engine, or giant with 
one idea) had recently published his book, and being in 
a very irritable state of mind, his wife expressed great 
fears of the effect of any severe review in the then 
Btate of his feelings. I wrote to Jeffirey, and expressed 
to him iMy, opinion of the cruelty of any censure being 
passed upon the work €ts a composition. In return I 
had a very polite letter, expressing a wish that I should ~ 
review it. I did so : but when the Review was pub- 
lished, in the place of some just eulogiums due to Mr. 
•Pitt, and which I stated were upon the best authority 
(in fact, they were from Tom Clarkson himself), was 
substituted some abuse and detraction.'* Yet Clarkson 
expressed himself gratified and satisfied with the efiect 
of tbe review, and would not allow me to expose the 
transaction. Again, Jeffrey had said to me that it was 
hopeless to persuade men tp prefer Hooker and Jeremy 
Taylor to Johnson and Gibbon. I wrote him two let- 
ters, or two sheets, detailing, at great length, my opin- 
ions. This he never acknowledged ; but in an early 
number of the Review he inserted the whole of my 
communication in an article of the Review, and atdded 
at the conclusion words to this efiect : ' We have been 
anxious to be clear on this subject, as much has been 
said on this matter by men who evidenUy do not under- 

* Was not this a frandf a moral forgery? And this man» who at- y 

tained notoriety and influence by conaact and practices like these, ^ 

is he not a judge, whose office it is to punish mwh sets in another? 
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Btand it. Suck are Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
and Miss BaiUie."* 



" One day, when I had not a shiUing which I could 
spare, I was passing by a cottage not far from Res- 
wick, where a carter was demanding a shilling for a 
letter, which the woman of the house appeared unwil- 
ling to pay, and at last declined to take. I paid the 
postage ; and when the man was out of sight, she told 
me that the letter was from her son, who took that 
means of letting her know that he was well : the let- 
ter was not to be paid for. It was then opened, and 
found to be blank !'* 



'* On my return I found a double letter, for which 
two shillings had been paid. I tore it open, and found 
it to contain a long communication from Haydon the 
artist, which, in allusion to my Poem on Moot Blanc, 
ended thus : * From this moment you are immortal.' I 
was ungrateful enough to consider Mr. Qaydon's im- 
mortality dear at two shillings ! And though I can now 
smile at the infliction, my judgment remains the same; 
and to this day my thanks have not been given to Mr. 
Haydon for his apotheosis." 

<* Darwin was so egregiously vain, that, after having 
given to his son a thesis upon Ocular Spectra, in itself 
an entire plagiarism from a Grerman book published at 
Leipsig, he became jealous of the praise it received, 
and caused it to be given out that he was the real au- 
thor. Nay, he even wrote letters aiid verses to him- 
self, which he affixed to his own poems as being ad- 
iiressed to him by (I ttiink) Biilsborough, a young ad- 
mirer of his. He asked his friends whether they had 
not frequently heard him express opinions like these 
twenty years ago?" 
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LETTER XXIX. 

April IBth, IS22. 
My dearest Friend, 

There was neither self nor nnself in the flash or jet 

of pleasurable sensation with which I saw the old 

PAXX MALL 
3 



tea-canister top surmounting my own name^ 



but a mere unreflecting gladness, a sally of inward wel- 
coming, on finding you near to me again. I am in- 
debted to it, however, for this, and the dear and affec- 
^ tionaie letter that sustained and substantiated it, like a 
gleam of sunshine ushering in a genial southwest, and 
setting all the birds a-singing ; while the joy at the 
recall of the^ old, dry, scathy viceroy of the discour- 
aged spring, the Tartar laird from the northeast, aug- 
ments yet loses itself in the delight at the arrival of the 
long-wished for successor to his native realm, gave « 
sudden spur and kindly sting te my spirits, the resto- 
rative effects of which I felt on rising this morning, as 
soon after, at least, as the pain which always greets 
me on awaking, and never fails to be my Valentine for 
every day in the year, had taken its leave. 

Charles and Mary Lamb allre to dine with us on Sun- 
day next, and I hope it will be both pleasant and pos- 
sible for you and Mrs. .... to complete the party ; 
and if so, I will take care to be quite /rc« to enjoy your 
society from the moment of your arrival, and 1 hope 
that Mrs. .... will not b^ too much tired for me to 
show her son^e of our best views and walks ; and per- 
haps the nightingales mkv commence their ditties'^a 
or by that day, for I have daily expected them. 
Need I say what thoughts rush into my mind when 

18 
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I read a letter fipom you, or think of your love towaidi 

me. 

God bless you, my dear, dear friend. 

S. T. Coleridge. 



The following obsenrations preface a chronological 
and historic assistant to a course of lectures, delivered 
in 1818. 

*' The history of philosophy commences with the 
birth of Thales. Of the three dilSPerent dates given by 
three several chronoiogists — namely, 640, 629, and 
594th year before Christ — I have chosen the second, 
not only as a mean, but as best agreeing with h'lB man- 
hood, being contemporary with Solon'6, and with the re- 
corded fact of his having foretold an eclipse of the sun 
in the fourth year of the 45th Olympiad, or 597 B. C. ; 
thus making an interval of 322 years between the birth 
of Thales and the era in which Hesiod and Homer are 
generally supposed to have flourished ; that is, about 
Sie year B. C. 907. In the great poems of this era we 
find a language already formed, beyond all example 
adapted to social intercourse, to description, narration, 
and the expression of the passions. It possesses pre- 
eminently the perfections which our Miltdn demands 
of the language of poetry. It is simple, sensuous, apd 
impassioned. And if in the word 'sensuous' we in- 
clude, as Milton doubtless intended that we should, the 
gratification of the sense of hearing, as well as that of 
sight, sweetness as well as beauty, these few pregnant 
words will be found a full and discriminative character 
of the Greek language, as it appears in the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; and expressing with no less felicity the de- 
sideratum or idesd of poetic diction in all languages. 
But our admiration roust not seduce us to extend its 
perfections beyond the objective into the subjective 
ends of language. It is the language of poetry, not of 
speculation ; an exponent of the senses and sensations, 
not of reflection* abstraction, generalization, or the 
mind's own notices of its own acts. It was, in short, 
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what the state of society was — ^the hest and loveliest 
of its kind, but of an imperfect kind : an heroic youth, ^ 

but still a youth, and with the deficiencies and imma- 
turity of youth. 

'* In all countries, the language of intellect has been 
posterior to, and the consequence of, settled law and 
an BSTABUSHED RELIGION. But in the Homeric times 
laws appear to have been extemporaneous, made for 
the occasion by tumultuary assemblage, with or with- 
out the eonsent of their king, whose sovereignty (or 
effective power) depended chiefly upon his superior 
wealth,* though the royal title resulted from birth and «. 

ancestry, as is always the case in countries the abori- 
gines of which have been conquered by new settlers, / 
who, regarding themselves of course as a. superior 
race, constitute and leave an order of nobility. 

'' Concerning the state.of religion, it would be as dif- 
ficult, as for the purpose in hand it is unnecessary, to 
speak otherwise than negatively. It is sufficient to 
see, that it neither had nor could have any bearing on 
philosophy ; inasmuch as all the problems which it is 
the* peculiar object of philosophy to solve, the Hesiodic 
theology, or rather theogony, precludes, by resolving 
the absolute origin and ground of all things into night* 

* Thas Ulysses (Oo. 1. xi.) tells Alcinous that kings must be rich 
if they would be respected by their people ; and the larget the estata 
the more the obedience. And of himaeif we are told (1. xiv.) — 

'* Ulyssee his estate and wealth were such, 
No prince in Greece, nor Argoe, nor Epire, 
In Ithica no twenty had so much : 
And, if to have it reckoned you desire,^ 
Upon the continent twelve herds of kfne^ 
Twelve herds of goats, as many flocks of riieep. 
As many svnne-houses replete with swine ; 
And here upon the island's farthest end, 
There b6 eleven^ herds of goats/' 

HoBBis* Odtssit ; 

which, homely as it is throughout, and too often vulgar, scarcely falls 
below the pomt more than the other translators straia above it. In 
easy flow <k narration Hobbea has few rivals ; and his metre in alter- 
nate rhyme is so smooth {negativiy smooth, Imean), so hthe, without 
bone or myscle, that you soon forget that it is metre, and read on 
with the same kind and degree of interest as if it w«r» a* Tolome of 
tfaiiB Arabian Nights. 
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and chios» The gods differed from ammak obljr by t 
light of primogenitare. Will, intelligence, and lovey 
are an equivocal generation of death, darkness, and 
passive necessity. The scheme, therefore, as deliv* 
ered bj Hesiod, is an anti-philosophic Atheism, of 
which a sensual Polytheism was but the painted veil. 
*« During the long interval from Homer to Solon, aU 
the necessary conditions and antecedents of philosopi^ 
had been gradually evolved ; the governments had ri- 
pened into constitutions ; legislation had become a 
science, in which the disposition of the parts was pre- 
determined by some one predominant object, to which 
they were to be all alike subservient and instrumental. 
Thus, in Sparta, the country was the efficient object 
SELF of each citizen ; self-sufficing fortitude in the in- 
dividuals, and self-sufficing strength in the state ; and^ 
as the means to those ends, war and the exclusion of 
trade : in Athens, political equilibrium by the balance 
ai artificial and physical force, so as to prevent revolu- 
tion and faction, without checking progresSiveness and 
public spirit. In this manner the minds of men were 
accustomed to principles and ideal ends : and the fac- 
ulties, more especially intellectual — ^abstraction, com- 
'parison, and generalization, the contemplation of unity 
in the balance of differences, and the resolution of dif- 
ferences into unity by the establishment of a common 
object ; all the powers, in short, by which the mind is 
raised from the things to the relations of things, — 
were called forth and exercised. In the 'meantime, 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians were successively the 
masters of the Mediterranean ; and to the former, and 
their close connexions with Palestine, it is more than 
merely probable we must ascribe the institution of 
the Cabiric Mysteries* in Samothrace, for the influ- 
ence of which, as the foster-mother of philosophy, we 
refer to our first lecture. We have only to add the ap- 

♦ " Thtt Orpheos and Jaaon were initiated, or that Ulysses was 
the founder, most be regarded as mere poetic fictions, contradictoir 
in themselves, and inconsistent with the eariiest aeauine poems of 
Greece.'' 
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pearance of individuality in conception and style, as 
manifested in the rise of the Lyric Poets, Thales, the 
immediate predecessors or contemporaries, the con-* 
nexion of which with the awakening of the speculative 
impulse will be likewise shown, in the first lecture, to 
explain and justify our choice in the point from which 
we have made the Chronology of Philosophy com- 
mence, and conducted it to the final extinction of phi- 
losophy (or, at least, its long trance of suspended ani- 
mation) in the reign of Justinian. The chronology of 
its resuscitation, with the requisite historical illustra- 
tions, includes a far larger number of names and events 
than could be contained within the prescribed limits ; 
and, in addition to this, it would belong rather to the 
claims of individuals than to the rise, progress, and (as 
it were) completed cycle of philosophy itself, which 
will occupy the first and larger division of the course. 
Should such a work, however, be desired, it will more 
profitably appear at the conclusion, so formed as to as- 
sist in the i^ecoUection of the several lectures.'' 



" Vivid impressions are too frequently mistaken by 
the young and ardent for clear conceptions." 

'^The argument that the mind is a result of the 
body, supported by the apparent coincidence of their 
growth and decay, is a non sequitur* The mind, when 
acquired or possessed (though subject to progres- 
sion and retrogression), can never be lost or enfeebled 
by old age or bodily debility. It is the decay of the 
hodily powers which enervates or enfeebles the will, by 
refusmg to obey its promptings." 

** Teachers of youth are, by a necessity of their 
present condition, either unsound or uncongenial. If 
they possess that buoyancy of spirit which best fits them 
for communicating to those under their charge the 
knowledge it is held useful for them to acquire, they 
are deemed unsound. If they possess a subdued so- 
briety of disposition, the result of a process compared 

18 
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to ndiich the coarse of a horse in a mill is positiTe 
enjoyment, they of necessity become ungenial. Is this 
a fitting condition, a meet and just return for the class, 
instructors ? And yet have I not truly described them ? 
Has any one known a teacher of youth who, having at- 
tained any repute as such, has also retained any place 
in society as an individual ? Are not all such men 
* Dominie Sampsons' in what relates to their duUes, in- 
terests, and feelings as citizens ; and, with respect to 
females, do they not all possess a sort of mental odour! 
Are not all masters, all those who are held in estima- 
tion, not scholars, but always masters, even in their 
sports ; and are not the female teachers always teach- 
ing and setting right f while both not only lose the 
freshness of youth, both of mind and body, but seem as 
though they never had been young. They who have 
to teach can never afford to learn ; hence their impro- 
gression. 

^ To the above remarks, true as they are in them- 
selves, I am desirous to draw your particular attention. 
Those who have to teach, a duty which, if ably dis.- 
charged, is the highest and most important which so- 
ciety imposes, are placed in a position in which they 
necessarily acquire a general or generic character, and 
this, for the most part, unfits them for mixing in society 
with ease to themselves or to others. Is this just! b 
it for the advantage of the community, that those to 
whom the highest and most responsible trusts are con- 
fided should be rendered unfit to associate with their 
fellow-men by something which*i8 imposed upon them, 
or which they are made to acquire as teachers ! Does 
not society owe it to this meritorious class, to examine 
into the causes of these peculiarities with a view to re- 
move ascertained evils, or, by developing them, to bring 
constantly before our eyes Oie necessity, in their cascj 
of results which at present have such evil influences 
upon the more genial feelings of so large, and every 
way estimable and intelligent, a portion of our fellow- 
men. It is requisite that the conviction now become 
80 self-evident, * that vice is the effect of error and the 
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offspring of surrounding circumstances, the object of 
condolence and not of anger,' should become a habit 
of the mind in the daily and hourly occurrences of so- 
cial life. This consummation, so devoutly to be wish- 
ed, is now for the first time possible ; and, when it 
shall be fully realized, will lead most assuredly to the 
amelioration of the human race, and whatever has life 
or is capable of improvement." 



LETTER XXX. 

Thursday afternoon^ May 30M, 1 822. ^ 
My very dear Friend, 

On my arrival at Highgate after our last parting, I 
ought to have written, if it were only that I had fully 
resolved to do so : and when I feel that I have not done 
what I ought, and what you would have done in my 
place, I will, as indeed too safely to make a merit of it 
I may do, leave the palliative and extenuating circum- 
stance to your kindness to think of. This only let me 

say, that mournful as my experience of Messrs. 

and * in my own immediate concerns had been, 

of the latter especially, I was not prepared for their 
late behaviour, or, to use Anster's words on the occa- 
sion, for *' so piteous a lowering of human nature" as 
the contents of Mr. W.*s letters were calculated to pro- 
duce. 

I have at length — for I really tore it out of my brain, 
as it were piecemeal, a bit one day and a bit the day 
after — finished and sent off a letter of two folio large 
and close-written sheets-^nine sides, equal to twelve 
of this size paper — to Mr. Dawes* of Ambleside, the 
rough copy of which I will show you when we meet. 

The exceeding kindness, and uncalculating, instan- 
taneous, and decisive generous friendship of the Gill- 

* Great as was the shock my friend sustained from the unkind 
conduct of the gentlemen here alluded to, it is to me a great solace 
to be asiured ttai he forgave them fuUy and entirely. 
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mans, and the presence of you to my thoughts, prevent 
all approach to misanthropy in my feelings, but for 
that reason render those feelings more acutely pamfuL 
If I did not know that genius, like reason, though not 
perhaps so entirely, is rather a presence youchsafed, 
like a guardian spirit, to an individual, which departs 
whenever the evil self becomes decisively predominant, 
and not like talents or the powers of the understanding, 

a personal property — the contemplation of *8 late 

and present state of head and heart would overwhelm 
me. But I must not represent my neglect as worse 
than I myself hold it to be ; for I feel that I could not 
have omitted it had I not known that you were so busily 
engaged. ^ 

Charles and Mary Lamb and Mr. Green dine with 
as on Sunday next, when we are to see Mathews' 
Picture Gallery. Can you and Mrs join the 

Earty? or, if Mrs 's health should madee this 
azardous or too great an exertion, can you come your- 
self? I am sure she will forgive me for putting the 
question. 

God bless you and your affectionate 

S. T. Coleridge. 



"The most extraordinary and the best attested 
instance of enthusiasm existing in conjunction with 
perseverance, is related of the founder of the Foley 
family. This man, who was a fiddler, living near 
Stourbridge, was often witness of the immense labour 
and loss of time caused by dividing the rods of iron 
necessary in the process of making nails. The dis* 
covery of the process called splitting, in works called 
splitting-mills, was first made in Sweden, and the con- 
sequences of this advance in art were most disastrous 
to the manufacturers of iron about Stourbridge. Foley 
the fiddler was shortly missed from his accustomed 
rounds, and was not again seen for many years. He 
had mentally resolved to ascertain by what means the 
• process of splitting of bars of iron was accomplished ; 
and, without communicating his intention to a single 
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human being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence, with- 
out funds, worked his passage to the Swedish iron- 
port. Arrived in Sweden, he begged and fiddled his 
Mray to the iron-foundries, where, afler a time, he be- 
came a universal favourite with the workmen; and, 
from the apparent entire absence of intelligence or any 
thing like ultimate object, he was received into the 
i^orks, to every part of which he had access. He 
took the advantage thus offered, and having stored his 
memory with observations and all the combinations, he 
disappeared from among his kind friends as he had 
appeared, no one knew whence or whither. 

*' On his return to England he communicated his voy- 
age and its results to Mr/ Knight and another person 
in the neighbourhood, with whom he was associated, 
and by whom the necessary buildings were erected 
and machinery provided. When at length every thing 
was prepared, it was found that the machinery would 
not act, — ^at all events, it did not answer the sole end of 
its erection — it would not split the bar of iron. 

" Foley disappeared again, and it was concluded that 
shame and mortification at his failure had driven him 
away for ever. Not so : again, though somewhat more 
speedily, he found his way to the Swedish iron- works, 
where he was received most joyfully, and, to make sure 
of their fiddler, he was lodged in the splitting-mill itself. 
Here was the very aim and end of his Hfe attained be- 
yond his utmost hope. He examined the works, and 
very soon discovered the cause of his failure. He 
now made drawings or rude tracings, and, having 
abided an ample time to verify his observations, and to 
impress them clearly and vividly on his mind, he made 
his way to the port, and once more returned to England. 
This time he was completely successful, and by the 
results of his experience enriched himself and greatly 
benefited his countrymen. This I hold to be the most 
extraordinary instance of credible devotion in modem 
times." 



^< Phillips leA Nottingham, where he had first estab- 

18* 
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lished himself, at an early age. He afterwaid kept 
a hcMsiery-ehop in St. Paul's, and sold the Magazine at 
the back. He used to boast that he could do more by 
puffing than all the other booksellers. It is certain 
that he was a great annoyance to them at one time. 
He had a host of writers in his pay, whom, however, 
he never retained. A gross flatterer. I recollect hear- 
ing him address some fulsome compliments to Dr. Bed- 
does, to which the doctor appeared to listen with pa- 
tience. He was, after a peroration of ten* minutes' 
duration, told by the doctor that he was wrong in his 
chronology. 

*'' Not pghi in my chronology!' said the surprised 
bookseller; 'what has chronology to do with the 
mauer V 

'^'Only this; that so far back as the year 1540, this 
kind of complimentary insult had become obsolete.' 
*' The knight said no more, but decamped at once. 
*' Once, when in an abstruse argument with , Mrs. 
Barbauld on the Berkleian controversy, she exclaimed, 
* Mr. Coleridge ! Mr. Coleridge !' 

** The knight was present. No sooner did he hear 
my name mentioned than he came up to my chair, and 
after making several obsequious obeisances, expressed 
his regret that he shoiild have been half an hour in the 
company of so great a man without being aware of his 
good fortune, adding, shortly afterward, ' I would have 
given nine guineas a sheet for his conversation during 
8ie last hour and a half?' This too at a time when I 
had not been at all publicly known more than a month. 
*' He avowed, indeed, afterward, that he never feared 
offending by flattery, being convinced that for one man 
^ho was offended ninety-nine were pleased with that 
which, if presented to others, they would have deemed 
nauseating and disgusting." 
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LETTER XXXI. 

June 29thy 1822. 
My dear Friend, 
As fervent a prayer, as glow*trembliiig a joy, thanks- 
giving that seeks to steady itself by prayer, and prayer 
that dissolves itself into thanks and gladness, as ever 
eddied in or streamed onward from, of love and friend- 
ship for pain and dread, for travail of body and spirit 
passed over, and a mother smiling over the first-bom 
at her bosom, have sped towards you from the moment 
I opened your letter. For, as if there had been a light 
sufiused along the paper at that part, *^ birth of a daugh- 
ter after a very short illness," were the first words I saw. 
•* Well pleased f To be sure you are. It was scarcely 
a week ago that — during the only hour free from visit, 
visiters, and visitations that we have had to ourselves 
for I do not know how long — Mrs. Gillman and I had 
settled the point ; and, after a strict, patient, and impar- 
tial poll of the pros and cons on both sides, a girl it was 
to be, and a girl was returned by a very large majority 
of wishes. But as wishes, like strawberries, do not bear 
carriage well,or at least require to be poised on the head, 
I will send a scanty specimen of the reasons by way of 
hansel. Imprimis^ A girl takes five times as much spoil- 
ing to spoil her* Item. — ^It is a great advantage, both in 
respect of temper, manners, and the quickening of the 
faculties, for a boy to have a sister or sisters a year or 
two older than himself. But I devote this brief scroll 
to feeling : so no more of disquisition, except it be to 
declare the entire coincidence of ray experience with 
yours as to the very rare occurrence of strong and 
deep feeling in conjunction with free power and 
vivacity in the expression of it. The most eminent 
tragedians, Garrick for instance, are known to have 
had their emotions as much at command, and almost 
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as much on the surface, as the mnscles of their coon* 
tenances; and the French, who are all actors, are 
proverbially heartlesi^. Is it that it is a false and 
feverous state for the centre to live in the circuna- 
ference ? The vital warmth seldom rises to the sur- 
face in the form of sensible heat, without becoming 
hectic and inimical to the life within, the only source 
of real sensibility. Eloquence itself — I speak of it as 
habitual and at call — too often is, and is always like 
to engender, a species of histrionism. 

In one of my juvenile poems (on a friend who died 
in a phrensy fever), you will find* that I was jealous 
of this in myself; and that it is (as I trust it is) other- 
wise, I attribute mainly to the following causes : — A 
naturally, at once searching and communicative dispo- 
sition, the necessity of reconciling the restlessness of 
an ever-working fancy with an intense craving after a 
resting-place for my thoughts in some principle that 
was derived from experience, but of which all other 
knowledge should be but so many repetitions under 
various limitations, even as circles, squares, triangles, 
A^c, &c., are but so many positions of space. And, 
lastly, that my eloquence was most commonly excited by 
the desire of running away and hiding myself from my 
personal and inward feelings, and not for I he expression 
of them, while doubtless this very effort of feeling gave 
a passion and glow to my thoughts and language on 
subjects of a general nature, that they otherwise would 
not have had. 1 fled in a circle, still overtaken by the 
feelings from which I was evermore fleeing, with my 

*• To me hath Heayen ^^ith bounteous hand assigned 
Energic reason and a shaping mind, 
The daring ken of truth, the patriot*s part, 
And pity's sigh, that breathes the gentle heart 

Sloth jaundiced all ! and from my graspless hand 
Drop friendship's precious pearls, like hour-glass wkuSL 
I weep, yet stoop not ! the faint anguish flow% 
A dreamy pang m morning's feverish doze. 

Is this piled earth our being's pussless mound f 

Tell me, cold grave ! is death with poppies crowned? 

Tired sentinel ! 'mid fitful starts I nod, 

And £un woold sleep, though pillowed on a ckid. 
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back tarned towards them ; but, above all, my growing, 
deepening conviction of the transcendency of the moral 
to the intellectual, and the inexpressible comfort and 
inward strength which I experience myself to derive 
as often as I contemplate truth realized into being by 
a human will ; so that, as I cannot love without es- 
teem, neither can I esteem without loving. Hence I 
love but few, but those I love as my own soul ; for I 
feel that without them I should — not indeed cease to 
be kind and effluent, but' by little and little become a 
soulless fixed star, receiving no rays or influences 
into my being ; a solitude which I so tremble a|, that I 
cannot attribute it even to the Divine nature. 

Godisiiher or not (have not girls godfathers?), the 
little lady shall be to me a dear daughter, and I will 
make her love me by loving her own papa and mam- 
ma. God bless you,' 

S. T. CoLERIDOE* 



*< Once, when in the Roman States, I entered a 
house of entertainment on a Friday, accompanied by 
a German artist, and^ being hungry, asked for some 
ham or meat. The woman to whom I addressed my- 
self said I could not have it ; it was fast^day. I re- 
plied we were heretics. 3he still hesitated, when her 
husband growled out — ^^Let them have it, let them 
have it; they are damned cdrectdyJ Thus satisfying 
himself that, as we were heretics, or what, singular 
enough, is here considered synonymous, philosophers, 
and therefore already danmed, he could not injure us 
farther, but might b^efit himself by ministering to our 
guilty appetites.*' 

" I have been reading Antony and Cleopatra. It is 
with me a prime favourite. It is ^ne of the most gor- 
geous and sustained of all Shakspeare's dramas. In 
particular do I dote upon the last half of the fifth act'* 

*' An American, by his boasting of the superiority of 
the Americans generally, but more especially in their 
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language, once proYoked me to tell him that * on that 
head the least said the better, as the Americans pre- 
sented the extraordinary anomaly of a people without 
a language. That they had mistaken the English 
language for ba'ggage (which is called plunder in Amer- 
ica), and had stolen it.' Speaking of America^ it is, 1 
believe, a fact vei^fied beyond doubt, that some years 
ago it was impossible to obtain a copy of the Newgate 
Calendar, as they had all been bought up by the Amer- 
icans ; whether to suppress this blazon of their forefa- 
thers, or to assist in their genealogical researches, 1 
could never learn satisfactorily.'' 



LETTER XXXn. ^ 

Ramsgate, Oct. Sth^ 1822. 
Mt DEAitEST Friend, 
In the course of my past life I count four griping 
and grasping sorrows, each of which seemed to have 
my very heart in its hands, compressing or wringing. 
The first, when the vision of a happy home sunk for 
ever, and it became impossible for me any longer even 
to hope for domestic happiness under the name of 
husband, when I was doomed to know 

" That name's but seldom meet with love, 
And love wants courage without a name !" 

The second commenced on the night of my arrival 
(from Grasmere) in town with Mr. and Mrs. Montagu, 
when all the superstructure raised by my idolatrous 
fancy during an enthusiastic and self-sacrificimg friend- 
ship of fifteen years — ^the fifteen bright and ripe years, 
the strong summer of my life — ^burst like a bubble! 
But the grief did not vanish with it, nor the love which 
was the stuff and vitality of the grief, though they pined 
away up to the moment of . • . . . . . 's last total 
transfiguration into bareness; when, with 1200/. a 
year, and just at the moment that the extraordinary 
bankruptcy of Fenner and Curtis had robbed me of 
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97Bry penny I had been so many years working for, 
every penny I possessed in the world, and involved me 
in a debt of 150/. to boot, he first regretted that he was 

not able to pay a certain bill of mine to his 's 

wife's brother, himself '* never wanted money so much 
in his life," ^c, &c. ; and an hour after attempted to 
extort from me a transfer to himself of all that I could 
call my own in the world — my books — as the condi- 
tion of his paying a debt which in equity was as much, 
but in honour and gratitude was far more, his debt than 
mine I 

My third sorgpw was in some sort included in the 
second ; what the former was to friendship, the latter 
was to a yet more inward bond. The former spread 
a wider gloom over the world around me, the lat- 
ter left a darkness deeper within myself; the former 
is more akin to indignation and moody scorn at my 
own folly in my weaker moments, and to contempla- 
tive melancholy and alienation from the past in my 
ordinary state ; the latter had more of self in its char- 
acter, but of a self, emptied — a gourd of Jonas : and 
is this it under which I hoped to have prophesied ? 

My fourth commenced with the tidings of the charge 
against J. . . — remitted with the belief and confi- 
dence of the falsehood of the charge — ^relapsed again 
— ^and again — and again-— blended with the sad con- 
victions that neither E. nor I. thought of or felt towards 
me as they ought, or attributed any thing done for them 
to me ; and lastly, reached its height on the nineteenth 
day of E.'s fever by J.'s desertion of him, when it 
trembled in the scales whether lie should live or die, 
and the cause of this desertiop first awakening the 
suspicion that I had been deliberately deceived, and 
made an accomplice in deceiving others. 

And yet, in all these four griefs, my recollection, as 
often as they were recalled to my mind, turned not to whcU 
I suffered, but on what account — at worst, I never thought 
of the sufierings apart from the cause and occasions 
of them ; but the latter were ever uppermost. It was 
reserved for the interval between six o'clock and twelve 
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•n that Saturday eyening to bring a sufiering whtcby io 
what I will, I cannot help thinking of and being af- 
frighted by, as a terror of itself — a self-subsisting 
separate something, detached from the cause. I can« 
not help hearing the sound of my yoice at the moment 
when L . • took me by surprise, and asked me for the 
money to pay a debt to and take leave of Mr. Will- 
iams, promising to overtake me, if possible, before i 
had reached his aunt Martha's, but at latest before five. 
♦* Nay, say six. Be, if you can, by five, but say six." 
Then, when he had passed a few steps — •* J. . . sixf 

my God ! think of die agony ^ the sore^agony, of every 
moment ^ter six !" And though he was not three yards 
from me, I only saw the colour of his face throu^ wif 
tears ! — No more of this ! I will finish this scrawl after 
my return from the beach. 

When I had lefl behind me what I had no power to 
make better or worse, and arrived at the seaside, I 
had soon reason to remember that I was not at homct 
or at Muddiford, dr at Little Hampton, or at Ramsgate, 
butr under the conjunct signs of Virgo and the Crab ; 
the one in the wane, the other in advance, yet in 
excellent agreement with the former^ by virtue of its 
rare privilege of advancing backward. In sober prose, 

1 verily believe we should have found as genial a birth 
in a nest hillock of Termites or Bugaboos as with this 
jiingle ant-consanguineous. As soon, therefore, as dear 
Mr. Gillman returned to us, you will not hold it either 
strange or unwise that, in agreeing to accompany him 
to Dover, the kingdom of France west of Paris, Rams- 
gate, Sandwich, and foreign parts in general, 1 deter- 
mined to give myself up to each moment as it came, 
with no anticipations and with no recollections, save 
as far as is involved in the wish every now and then 
that you had been with me ; and in this resolve it was 
that 1 destroyed the kit-cat or bust at least of the let- 
ter I had meant to have sent you. But O ! how often 
have I wished, and do I wish, that you and Mrs. 

.^ could form a household in commim ai 

Ramsgate with u» next year. 
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And now for yomr second letter. What shiJI I Hyt 
When dur griefs, and fears, and agitatioiis are strong! j 
nmsed towards one object, we almost want scHue heA 
memento to remind ns that wd har^other loves/other 
interests. Forgive Qie if I tell yon that your last let- 
ter did,, in soraethiDg' of this way, make me feel afresh 
that there was that in my very heart that called yon 
80D as well as friend, and reminded nke that a fatfaier^s 
affection could not exist exempt from a father's anxiety. 
I am fully aware that every syllable in the. latter half 
of your letter proceeded from the strong twofold desire 
at once. to comfort and to ooncilkite, a^ that I. ought to 
regard your remarks as the mere straining of the soul 
towards an ^id feh and known to-be pure and lovely ; 
and even so I do regard them, yet I cannd read them 
without aatiety: not indeed anxious thoughts, but 
anxious feeling. Baae or insane, fearfol thing it ia^ 
when I can be comforted by an assurance of the 
iatter ; but I neither know nor^ dare hear ef kay mid 
state, of no vague neeessities daqpe I heilr. Our own 
wandering dioughts may be suSered to become tyrants 
over the mind, of which they are the dffspring md the 
most eflfoctive viceroys, or substitutes of that daik and 
dim spiritual persdbeity^ wliose whispers and fiery 
darts holy men have supposed them to be, and that 
these may end in the loss, oi^ rather»forfeiture, of 4ree 
agency, I doubt not^ But, my dearest*friend, I have 
both the faiti af reeufoih and die voice of conscience, 
and the assurance of Scripture, that, ^ resist the evil 
me, and he will flee from you.** But for self-con^ 
demnatien, J , • • would never have tampered with 
fatalism ; and boti for fatalism, he would never have 
had such cause to oondenm himself* With truest love, 

YourSj 

S. T. CoLBRIOffiB. 

P. & — Afieetionate wmemkfsmcen to Mrs ; 

in short, to yon and yauts. While I wrote the two last 
weidsy my lips feh an- appetite to kiss the baby. . 

Thie ai|d the preceding letteito are painfol, veqr 
K Id 
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puafbl, to me.' I Imow not wliedier tbey have not 
giyen birth to sensations more afflicting in the re- 
penisal, than they caused me to {bel even at the time. 
Then, I could hdpe that the clouds which darkened 
the life- of hope would j^ass away, and that the genial 
sunshine of my friend's mind would again shine, inward 
at least, with unofaectured brilliancy. Now^ I can bat 
gamer in my heart the experience of the past, to be 
conveyed, as all personal experience must be, to Un- 
willing or inattentire ears :. to be part of that experi- 
ence which he himself so beautifully and so truly 
describes, as like the stem lights of a yessel, iUumina- 
ting only the ]mst. In the instance alluded to, the 
extreme sensitiveness of my young friend caused him, 
to avoid a little present pain, sd to act, as to give afar 
greater amount of pain to Mr. Coleridge tSian he could 
ever compensate, and lo s^re up for himself the most 
acute and protracted regrets. Moral courage, my dear 
children, the daring' to suffer the present evil, be it an 
expiation for the past^ or "as an o&ring or a testimony 
to convictions, not lightly attained, is always its own 
great reward. 

To say nothing, or to say all you think, and at all 
•times, provided no personal, offence is intended or 
sought to be given, is the course for an honest man, 
for a lover of tnnh, invariably to pursue. It may be 
said that the Course of aflairs is so complicated and so 
tortuous, that conduct to harmonize with it must be 
tortuous also, and that in the neceissity that exists for 
numerous and skilful combinations, simplicity must 
altogether be cast, aside, as unsuited to the present 
state and necessities of the wkM condition. . I have 
come toa wholly different conclusion. I deem it 'most 
important, even on these very grounds, and for these 
(to me, at least) always SQcondary«objects, to preserve 
sincerity in the means and simplicity inthe end, how- 
ever exteiisive may be the combinatious by which that 
end is sought to be obtaifted. ' For if, in addition to the 
complications of *«ociety, and to the combinations ne- 
cessary to om: indiridjial sueeess, we. superadd sup- 
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pressions, and those moral fabeboods which are worse 
and evexy way more injurious than direct lies^ we resL« 
der success fear less probable, and even in* Its attain- 
ment less v^uable, from the recollection of the very 
unworthy means by which it ha^ been achieved. 

I well know the process by whitoh meii are led oa 
td this fearful state of constant insincerity in matters 
of worldly interest, whether of fame, riches, or power, 
all of which might, an4 yet toiU, I hope, be estimated 
at their proper value (while ^ey are permitted to have 
any valUe at all), as means and not as ends* 
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Dee. 26th, 18S2. 
My yi^T DEAR FaiEifo, 
I might with strict truth, assign the not only day 
after day, but hour after' .hour employment, if not 
through the whotas period of my waking time, yet 
through the whole of my writing power, as the cause 
of my not having written to you with my own hand ; 
but then I ought to add that it was enforced BSid kept, 
up by the expectation of ^ seeing you. There are two- 
ways of giving you pleasure 'and comfort; would to 
God i .could have made the one canqHfssible yriih the 
other, and done both. The first, the having finished 
the logic iji ,its three' main divisions, — as the canon, 
or that which prescribes the rule and form^of all eon* 
elusion or conclusive reasoning; second, as the cri- 
terion, or that which teaches to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, containing all the sorts, fbrms, and sources 
of error, and means- of deceiving or being deceived; 
third^as the organ, or positive instrument for discover- 
;' ing truihj together with the general introduction to the 
whole. 

The second was to cpme to town, and pass a week 
with you and Mrs/ . . .* The latter I could not do ; 
and yet have4)cen able to send you the present good 
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liduigBt that with legud to the formw we aw in m^ 
of land ; that Mr. Stutfield will give three days in the 
week for ihh n^ fcMrtnight ; and that I have no doubt, 
^ notwithatanding Mrs. Coleridge and my Uttle Sarah's 
expected arrival on Friday next, that by the end of 
January the whole hook wUl not only have been fin- 
' ithedf fiNT that I expect will be the case ne^t Sonda^ 
fortnight, bat ready for the press. In reality, I have 
now little else but to transcribe, and even this would in 
part only be necessaiy, but thair I must of course die* 
tate the sentences to Mr. StutMd and Mr. Watson, and 
shall therefore avail mys^ of the opportunity for oc- 
casional correction and improvement. When this is 
done, and can be offered as a whole to Murray. or other 
pobliBher, I shall have the Logical Exepises^ or the 
Logic exemfdified and apjfdied in a critique on — 1. 
Condillac ; 2. Paley ; 3. The French Chymistiy and 
Philosophy, with other miscellaneous matters from the 
present fashions of the age, moral and political, ready 
to go to the press with by tlie.time the other is primed 
off; and this without interrupting th^ greater work on 
Religion, of which the first half, containing the Philos- 
ophy or ideal Truth, possibility, and d priini probabil- 
ity of the articles of Christian Faithi was ecHnpleted 
on Sunday last. 

Let but these works be once done, and the responsi- 
bility off my conscience, and I have no doubt «. dread 
of afterward obtaining an honourable sufficieney, were 
it only by schoolbooks, and compilations fr^m my own 
memorandum volumes. The publication of my £^iak- 
speare and other similar lectures, sheet per sheet, in 
Blackwood, with the aid df Mr. Frere's short-ham! 
copies, uid those on the Histc^ of Philosophy in one 
Tolume, would neariy suffice. 

I was unspeakably delighted to see Mrs. . . • . look 
so charmingly well. My affectionate regards to her, 
and a heartruttered happy, happy, happy Christmas to 
you both, one for eacb* .^d the third for the iktle girl, 
wiie (Mr. Watson assures me) has now the ground- 
week «uid necessaiy precondition of thriving, thoughit 
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may be some time before a notable change ia tbe a|^ 
pearances may take place for the general eye^ 
God bless you, and your friend, ' 

[ S. T. .COI.SBI9GB. 



*' It is good to get and .good to spend } but it is not 
weU or seemly to carry the spirit of thrift into kind 
acts, nor a profuse spirit into thrift." 

'' Men are not more generous than women. Men 
desireahe happiness of women apart from themselves, 
chiefly, if not only, when and where it would be an im- 
putation upon a woman's aflections for her to be hap- 
py ; and women, on their part, seldom cordially carry 
theinwish for their husband's happiness, and enjoyment 
beyond the threshold. Whether it is that women have 
a passion for nursing, or from whatever cause, they in- 
variably discourage all attempts to see^ for health it- 
self beyond their own abode. When balloons, or thes<e 
new roads upon which they say it will be possible to 
travel fifteen miles an hour, for a day together, shall 
become the common mode of travelling, women will 
become more locomotive ; — the health of all classes 
will be materially benefited. - Women will then spend 
less time in attiring themselves — will invei^ some more 
simple head-gear, or dispense with it altogether^ 

'* Thousands of women, attached to their husbands. by 
the most endearing ties, and who would deplore their 
death for months, would oppose a separation for a few 
weeks in search of health, or assent so reluctantly, and 
with so much dissatisfaction, as to deprive the remedy 
of. all value — ^rather make it an evil. I speak of affec- 
tionate natures, and of the various, but always sslfish, 
guises of self-will. 

" Garessea and endearment oil this side of sickening 
fondness, and affectionate interest in all that concerns 
himself, from a wife fre^y chosen^ are what every man 
loves, whether he be communicative or reserved, staid 
or sanguine. But affection, where it esusts, will al- 
ways prompt Off discover its own most appropriate 
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nmifeatalioii. All bmh, eTan te mMt smly, are in- 
finenced by affection, eyen whmi little fitted to excite 
it. I could have been happy with a aervant-girl, had 
ahe only m aincerity of heart reaponded to my affec« 
tion.*' 

On thia matter I could enlarge, ba| ahall defer it for 
the preaent, aeeing that all the materiahi are not yet 
collected upon whush to form a coirect judgment. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

Orvve, HighgaU, Dec. lOik, 1889. 
Mt dsar • • • 
I ahall be alone on Sunday, and ahall be happy to 
apend it with you. £yer aince the diaappear^ceof a 
moat unaightly erupticm on my face, I haye been, with 
but ahort intermiaaion, annoyed with the noiae aa of a 
diatant forge-hammer inceasantly Bounding, ao that for 
aome time I actually suppoaed it to be an outward aound. 
To me, w)io neyer before knew by any aenaation that I 
had a head upon my ahoulderB, Uiia you may auppoae 
ia extremely haraaaiog to ^e apirita and diatractiye of 
my attention. Mra. Gillman, on atepping fiom my at- 
tic, alipped on the first step of a ateep fiight of nine 
/high stairs, precipitated herself and fell head foremost 
on the fifth stair ; and when at the piercing acream I 
ruahed out, I found her lying on the landing-place, her 
head at the wall. Even now the image, and the ter- 
ror of the image, blenda with the recollection of the 
paat a strange expectancy, a fearfiil sense as <tf a some- 
thing atill to come ; and breaka in, and makes stop- 
Sages, as it were, in my thanks to God for her proyi- 
ential escape. For an escape we all must think it, 
though the small bone of her left arm was broken, and 
her wrist sprained. She went without a lif^t, though 
(O ! the yanity of propheeiea, the truth of which can be 
established only by the. proof of their uselessneaa) two 
nights before I had eii^oatttiated with her on thia ac- 
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count witb some warntth, hftTing previously more than 
oDce remonstrated against it on stairs not familiar and 
withcrut carpetiitg. 

As I shall rely on ymnt spending Stinday h^re, and 
with me alone, I sbaU defer till that time aQ but my 
tenderest regaurds to Mrs* . • . , and the saperflnous 
assurance that I am eirennore, my dearest . . . ;, 
Your most conhal, attached, and 
Affectionate friend* 

S. T. CoL£RID&S« 

P. S.— -¥ott will be ddighted with my new room. 

^ The notion, that affections are of less importance 
than advantages, or that the latter dare even be weighed 
in the same scales, is less Uruly described as ppposite 
to my opinion than as alien from my very nature. As 
to accomplishments; fdo not know whether it is right 
to cherish a positive opinion 'of an indifferent thing, 
that is neither good nor evil.* If we leave all moral 
relations out of view, such as vanity, or th^ disposition 
to underrate the solidities of the soul, male or female, 
&c. &,c., the question of 'aceomplishments (as they are 
absurdly called) seems to me to depend on the individ- 
ual woman, in the same way that dress does. Of two 
equally amiable and equally beloved women, one loob^B 
better in an evening, the other in a morning dress. It is 
just as it suits, and so with accomplishments. There 
ar^ two women, to whom, though in different ways, I 
have been deeply attached in 3ie course of my life. 
The one had no so-called accomplishments, and not only • 
at the time when I had faith-- in the return, did I say, 
'And I love her all the better,' but I am still con- 
vinced 4iat such would be nrjr opinion of any such 
woman. Accomplishments (in which nothing good, 
useful, or estimable, is or can be accomplished) woi^d 
not suit her. Just as I should, say to a daughter, or 
should have said to the laissy in question, had she been 
my wife, ' My dear ! I like to see you with bracelets ; 
but your hand and fingers are prettiest without ai^ orna- 
ment; they dcm't sAnnsgs.l The other lady» on the 
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contrarf, becatne them ; they woce indeed so natural 
fw her that they never strike me €ls accomplishments. 
.And, to do her justice, I must say that I am peifsuaded 
that the consciousness of them occOpies as little room 
in her o^¥n thoughts. 

** Accomplishments, what are they? why, truly, the 
reiy want of the French, Italian smattering of terms, 
without relation to things -or properties of any kind, 
and piano-fovtery, which meets one now with Jack-o'- 
lantern ubiquity in every first and second story, in 
every street, is become a jMresumptiveiaccom^ishment, 
as the being free from debt i» a negatiye stock. Mrs. 
G • . . had no meretricious accomplishments* Qid 
you ever suspect, from any thing I ever saidr tl^at this 
lay in the way of my d<miestic happiness T And she, 
too, had no accomplishments, td whom the man in the 
poet sighed fdrth the 



*' ' Dear maid ! no prattler '^t a mether's knee 
Was e'er so deeply prized as I orize tJue : 
Why was 1 noade for love, and love denied to me V " 



The following letter, addiQSsed to me, arrived on 
Christmas-eve, and was opened by Mrs. . . . ; who 
replied, that I was spending my Christmas widi my 
parents; but that, had I been at home, this was a season 
of family xeunions. 

This will serve to explain the letter which follows ; 
which I give to show the pain caused by a slight mis- 
apprehension, and the great anxiety of the writer to 
remove an erroneous impression. 



LETTER XXXV. 

Dec. 24th, 1823. 
Mt dsarest .... 
I forgot to ftsk you, and so did Mr. and Mrs. 
6 .... , whether you could dine with us on Christ- 
mas'^ay— of on New-Years day— or on both ! If you 
can, need I say that I shallbe glad. 
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My noisy forge-hammer is stiO busy; quidE, IliMk, 
and fervent. 

Wiih kindest regards to Mrs 9 

Your erer foithfnl and afiectkmate, 

8. T. CouumoK. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

My nsAR Mks. .... 
Indeed, indeed, you have sadly misunderstood my 
last hurried note. So over and over again has. Mr. 
.... been assured that every invitation to him in- 
cluded ydn, 90 often has he been asked to consider 
one meant for both, that in a few lines scrawled in the 
dark, with a detracting, cjuick, thick, and noisy beat- 
ing as of a distant forge-hammer in my head, and, 
lastly, written, not so much under any expectation of 
seeing him (in fact, for ChriHr/ias-dsy I had none), as 
from a nervous jealousy of any customary mark of 
respect and affection being omitted, the ceremony of 
xzFREssiNG your name did not occur to me. But the 
blame, whatever it be, lies with me, wholly, exclu- 
sively on me ; for on asking Mr. Gillman whether an 
invitation had been sent to you, he replied by asking 
me if I had not spoken, and on my saying it was now 
too late, be still desired me to writer his words being, 
— " For though .... must know how glad we always 
are to see him, yet stiU, as far as it is a mark of respect, 
it is his due." Acdordingly I wrote. But after the 
letter had been sentfto the post, on going to Mrs. Gill- 
man to learn how she was, tmd saying that I had just 
.scrawled a note in the dark in order not to miss the 
post, she expressed her disapprobation as nearly as I 
can remember in these words: — "I do not think a 
mere ceremony any mark of respect to intimate.friends. 
How, in such weather as this, and short days, can it 
be supposed that Mrs. .... could either leave the 

children or take them? But to expect Mr to 

K3 
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dine away ficom his family at thia time is what I would 
not even appear to do, for I should think it very wrong 
if he did." I . wa9 vexed, and could ^ only reply, — - 
^ Thia cornea of doing things of a hurry. However, 
.... knows me too well to attribute to me any othex 
feeling or purpose than the real ones." I give yon 
my word and honour, my dear madam, that these were, 
to the best of my recoUection, the very words ; but I am 
quite csa^TAiN tliat they contain the same substance. And 
for this reason, knowing how it would vex and fret on 
her spirits that you had been offended, and (if the let- 
ter of itself wi^out any inteipretaiion derived from the 
character or known sentiments of the writer were to 
decide it), justly offended, I have piot shown her your 
note» nor mentioned the circumstance to her i for this 
sad accident has pulled *her down sadly, coming^too in 
conjunction with th^ distressful state of my health and 
spirits ; for such is my state, at present, that though I 
would myself have run any hazard to have spent to- 
morrow with Miss Southey, my own Sarah's friend 
aftei twin^sister, and with Miss Wordsworth at Monk- 
hmise^s, in Gloster Pla<;e, yet Mr. Gillman has both 
dissuaded and forbidden me as my medical adviser. 
I trust, therefore,^ that, finding Mrs. GiHrnan more than' 
blamelessy and that in me the blame was in the judg- 
ment,, and not in the intention^ you will thiqk no more 
of it, but do me the justice to believe that any inten- 
tions or feelings qf which I have been conscious have 
ever been of a kind most contrary to any form of dis- 
respect, omissive or commissive ; to which, let me 

add, that / should be doing what Mr (I am sure) 

would not do, iff having .shown you consciously any 
disrespect, I continued to subscribe myself his friend, 
not to speak of any profession of beiiig what, in very 

truth I am, my dear Mrs , 

Sincerely and siffectionziely yours, 

S. T, Coleridge* 



Thia letter is written in a very hurried and irregular 
ma^neri showing the excee<ting pain the writer suffered 
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from the thought of havhig hurt or bffended ano&er. 
Truly did he exemplify his own positicm, that great 
minds are ever gentle and itffectiohate. 



LETTER XXXVn. 

Chove, Higkgatej April SUi, 1824*. 

Dbaik Mas 

There are three rolls of paper, Mr. Wordsworth's' 
translation of the first, second, and third hooks, two in 
letter-paper, one in a little writing4>ook, in th^ drawer - 
under the sideboard in your dining-room. Be so good 
as to put them up and give them to the bearer should 
Mr. .... not be 'at home. 

Mt dear .... 

Yon, I know, will have approved of my instant com« 
pliance with Mr. Gillman's reqtjest of returning with 

him ; and I know, too, that both Mrs and your* 

self will think it superfluous in me to tell you what 
you must be sure I cannot but feel. I trust that when 
I next return from you, I shall have — ^not to thank you 
less — ^but with less painful recollections of- the trouble 
and anxiety I have occasioned you. 

In the agitation of leaving Mrs. . . *. . I forgot to 
take with me the translation of Virgil. Could I, 
that i», dared I, wait till Sunday, I might* make it one 
way of inducing you to spend die day itith me. Vpmi 
the whole, hoWever, I hsid better send than increase 
my anxieties,, so I will«send Riley with this note. 

My grandfatherly love and kisses to the Fairy Prat- 
tler and the meek boy. I did heave a long-drawn wish 
this morning, as the sun and the air too were so genial, 
that the latter had been in the good woman's house at 
Highgate well wrapped up. A fortnight would do won* 

ders for the dear little fellow. You and Mrs 

may rely on it that I would see bun every day dumg 
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his atay here, if ihere were only one hoar in which il 
did not rain vehemently. 

God Mess yon. 
And your obliged and most 

affectionately attached friend, 

S. T. GOLBRIDGX. 



Thus early, my dear children, did you become the 
objects of his affection and affectionate solicitude. It 
is pleasant to me, almost as pleasant as it is painful, to 
recall those days, days when from many causes my anx- 
ieties were great, and my position altogether most un- 
genial, and which, but for your dear sakes, and for <me, 
then as now, dearer to me than all besides, would have 
been one of umnixed evlL From this position I have 
now happily escaped into a state of greater Ireedom, 
which, if it shall permit me to realize Uie objects of my 
earliest and steadfast aspirations, objects in which you, 
as friends rather than as children, will have active and 
pUatani duties allotted, will leave me little more to 
wish, hardly any thing to hope. 

This letter was written after a sojeum of about tea 
days in London, respecting which I have preserved the 
correspondence, but which, as it is of intweat chiefly 
to myself, would* be out of place here* It is a painiul 
fact, if any general cofldition or facts can with proprie- 
ty be said to be painful, that thosealone who have been 
steeped in anxieties and in suffering can appreciate the 
anxieties or sufferings of others. Prosperous men 
avoid and eschew all approximation. to <hstress or un- 
easiness in real life, however they may indulge in 
mental sympathy with suffering, x>r oceasioQally vfSotd 
pecuraary assistance through the hands of third parties. 
Hence those who have themselves passed thioQ§^ 
mental and pectmiary distress are ajdne found lo make 
saorifioes as a tribute to, or from s}rmpathy with, ^eir 
own past trials ; though it may fiurly be doid>Cad 
whether suffering ever yet produced paiietU considera- 
tion far the aaadeties of another, (» inereaoed the r««l 



•wmvpv, dK|Q|^ it may mstiy eidfoge th^ ^rmpathm 
md the sensibility whicm pass cunrent as charity, that 
greatest of all ihe virtues* 



LETTER XXXMII. 

April Uth, 1824. 

I am myself at my cmlixiaTy average of health, and 
beat off tfa^ blue devils with the g^sts of defunct hopes, 
ehasing the jack-o*4aQtems of foolish e:i^pectation as 
■wM as I can, in the which, believe me, I derive no 
-saudl help from the faith that, in if our affection and sin- 
emty I have at least one entire counterpart of the 
Ukmgbts and feelings with which I am evermore and 
-most sincerely 

Your affectionate friend, 

S. T, CoLSRinox. 

My kindest love and remembrance to Mrs. , . . ., 
and assuTO her that I catted this morning at Mrs. Con- 
stable's^ induced by the veiy fine though unwarm day 
to hope I might £nd the little boy there, and was 
rather disa|^ioted to see her return without him. But» 
docAittless^ we are entitled every day to expect a change 
of the {Hresent to a more genial wind. If the meek 
little one does not crow and clap his wiugs in a week 
er 80 from Tharsday, it shall not be for wjant of being 
looked after* 



LETTER XXXIX. 

April 27th, 1824. 
My DBABE8T FnisNn, 
I direct this to ycwr kouse^ ^^J'f^ should I say ? be- 
eaase ) •hoM not think myseli justified in exciting m 

20 
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Mn ana]anD,forwliichIbsreiiomofegf0iBids 

than 0117 own apivehensions and tialearoed coi^ec- 
tures. And yet, having theae bodings, I cannot feel 
quite easy in withholding them from yon. On Satur- 
day, the morning Mn waa here, I waa in high 

hope, the little boy looking so much clearer and live- 
lier than on the llwraday ; but the weaker aince then 
being on the whole g^al, and the baby ahowing no 
mark of progreas, but rather the reverse, and it seem* 
ing to me each returning day to require a stronger ef« 
fort to rouse its attention, and the relapse to a dulneas, 
which it is evident the upright posture alone prevented 
from being a doze, becoming more immediate, I can- 
not repel the boding that there is either some mesen* 
teric affection, which sometimes exists in infanta with* 
out betraying itself by any notable change in the inges- 
tion or the egests, yet producing on the brain an effect 
similar to that which flatulence, or confined gas pres- 
sing on the nerves of the stomach, will do ; or else that 
it is a case of chronic (slow) hydrocephalus. Against 
this fear I have to say, first, that I have not been able 
to detect any insensibility to light in the pupil of its 
eyes, and that the little innocent has no convulsive 
twitches, and neither starts nor screams in its sleep. 
For the first I have no opportunity (the sun being 
clouded) of making a decisive experiment, and request- 
ed Mrs. Constable to try it with a candle, as soon as 
it was taken up after dark; and though the presence- 
of this symptom is an infallible evidence of the pres- 
ence of effusion, or some equivalent cause ctf pressure, 
its absence is no sure proof of the absence of the dis- 
ease,, though it is a presumption in favour of thede" 
gree. The freedom from perturbation in sleep, how- 
ever, is altogether a favourable circumstance, and al- 
lows a hope that the continued heaviness and immedi- 
ate relapse into slumber on being placed horizontally 
may be the effect of weakness. But then the poor 
little fellow habitually keeps its hand to its head, and 
there is a seiiaible heat and throbbing at the temples. 
On the whole^ you should be prepared for the possible 
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•fseat, and Mrs. GowtaUe is naturally rery anxiontoii 
this point, not merely lest any neglect should be suspect* 
ed on her part, but likewise from an anticipation df the 
mother's agitation, should she at any time come up just 
to witness the baby's last struggles, or to find no more 
what she was expecting to see in incipient recovery. 

Do not misunderstand me, my dearest friend, nor let 
this letter alarm you beyond what the facts require. I 
have seen no decisive marks, no positive change for the 
worse, no measurable retrogression. I have of course 
repeatedly spoken to Mr. Gillman, but he says it is im«> 
possible to form any conclusive opinion, lliere is no 
proof that it may not be weakness Bt present and hith- 
erto* but neither dare he determine what the continu- 
ance of the weakness may not produce. Nothing can 
warrantably be attempted in this uncertainty but mild 
alteratives, watchful attention to the infant's regularity, 
with as cordial nourishment as can be given without 
endangering heat or inflammatory action. 

I do not ^nk that I have been able to remain uiidis* 

tuibed an:hour together for the last three days, such a 

tnn]ft>le in of persons with requests or claims on me 

has there been. House-hunting, Slc*, &^, 
• • • • • 

The genial glow of friendship once deadened can 

never be rekindled. 

''Idly we topplicate the powers above — 
There is no resurrection for a love 
That^uneclipsed, anthwarted, wanes awaj 
Ib the chilled hMut by inward self-decay. 
Poor mimic of the past ! the love is o'er, 
That 'must retohe to do what did itself of yore." 

God bless you, and your ever affectionate 

S. T. CoLsamGB. 
P. S. — To my great surprise and delight, Mr. Anster 
came in on us ^is afternoon, and in perfect health and 
spirits. 

To you, my dear Rob, this letter will be a reminis- 
eence of interest in after life, should life and health 
be lureserved to you ; and I cannot choose but think 
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diat it must also find a response in ihe heart of etery 
parent, stiU more of every mother. Of all the men, 
ordinary or extraordinary, I have erer known, Gole« 
ridge was the one in whom the ekUdUke^ the Almost 
infantile, lote and joyance, giving birth to, or rather 
intentaingled with, perfect sympathy and identity of 
feeling, most predominated. His mind was at once the 
most masculine, feminine, and yet cMWike (and, in 
that sense, the most innocent) which it is possible to 
imagine. The expressions which conclude thid letter 
I know were only forced from him in a moment of \m* 
perfect sympathy, a short interval of ebb in the genial 
current of affection and love, and a proof how entirely 
his being yearned for sympathy; not similarity in 
taste, in feeling, or in judgment, but a love for the good^ 
the beautiful, and the loveable, which become fMr€ 
good, more beautiful^ and more loveable^ when contem^ 
plated by minds essentially individual and independent 
under the same aspect. 



LETTER XL. 

Mardi SOrA, 1825. 
,My dearest 'Friend, 
I should have answered your last but fait three 
canses : first, that I had proofs to correct, atid a pas- 
sage of great nicety to add, neither of which could be 
deferred without injustice to the publishers, and the 
breach of a definite promise on my part ; second, that 
I was almost incapacitated from thinking of and doing 
any thing as it ought to be done by poor Mrs. G.'s 
restless and interrogating anxieties, which in the first 
instance put the whole working hive of my thoughts 
in a whirl and a bur ; and then, when I see her care- 
worn countenance, and reflect on the state of her 
health (and it is diflicult to say which of the two, ill 
health or habitual anxiety, is more cause and morb 
efiect), a sharp fit of the heartache follows. 
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But eDoai^ of diis subject. I oaf^ to be aahamed 
of myself for troubling you with it ; you have enough 
frets and frictions of your own. And so I proceed to 
the third cause^ which is« that (how far imputable to 
the mood of mind I was in, I cannot say) I did not un* 
derstand your letter. 

Is there any definite service, or any chance of any 
definite service, great or small, that 1 can do, or pro- 
mote, or ezpeditOt by coming to town ? If there be, let 
me have a line or a monosyllable ye«, and mention the 
time. I would have set off and taken the chance 
without asking the qifestion, but that I have so many 
irons in the fire at this present moment — 1 , my Preface ; 
2, my Essay; 3, a work prepared for the press by 
my Hebrew friend, in which I am greatly interested, 
morally and cruiR«nica%, though not like the modern^ 
descendants of Heber, one of a crumeni$mdga Natio^ 
t. s., a pursermilking set ; and 4, Revisal, &c., for a 
friend ouly less near than yourself. 

Mr. Chance, I take it for granted, has written to you. 
My opinion is, that he will be a valuable man, not only 
generally, but especially to that which alone concerns 
me — your comfort and happiness. He is a self-satis- 
fied man, but of tfie very kindest and best sort. Pros- 
perous in all his concerns, and with peace in his own 
conscience and family, I regard such vainness but as 
the overflow of humanity. I do not like him the better 
for it, but I should not like him the better without it. 
Meantime, he is active, shrewd, a thorough man of 
business ; sanguine I should think, both by constitution 
and by habitusd success : and, under any sudden emer- 
gency, I think that Mr. Chance, not so deeply inter- 
ested, and yet (such is his nature) with equal liveliness 
in feeling, would be a comfort to you. 

I shall miss the post if I do more than add, that 
whatever really serves you, will (and on his death- 
pillow quite as much as in his present garret) delight 
Your sincere and affectionate friend, 

' 8. T. COLKRIDOE. 

20» 
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h win be neceMftiy to the better mideietaiidiiig of 
iome paesmgeB of this letter, to refer TOfy brie^ to 
BietterB affectmg myself, and my positioii at that time. 

At the date of tfiis letter I had been for neariy six 
yean actively engaged in an extensiTe bueineae, which, 
owing partly to want of unity of opinion and actios 
among those most interested, and partly to changes 
which were beyond oonttcd, had resulted in serious 
loss, and still more serions deterioration in the ndoe 
of the property embarked ; a loss and a deterioration 
which I even &en saw could nf ver be retrioTed, and 
could only be parried by a S3rstem of contrivances, with 
anxiety and discredit attendant upon the means, and 
loss and ruin as the assured end. 

Under these circumstances, and not with any view 
to get rich in haste, did I adventure in one of Uie un- 
dertakings with which the time abounded. I owe it 
to truth to state, that it was a sound, useful, practicable 
project,* and that it only failed from the unfitness of 
die men who were associated in its management, and 
firom die general discredit into which att similar isMlei^ 
takings fell at this era. 

I here state, as a beacon to others, that, great as my 
loss had been, first, in the busmess in which I had for 
six years incurred yearly pecuniary damage, second, 
by the very serious losses attendant upon the relin- 
quishment of the undertaking, these wo^d ha^e been 
parried, and, such is the force of custom, I should prob- 
iA>ly stili have clung to the business in which 1 had 
been so great a loser, had I n6t, in the plenitude of my 
confidence, accepted a draught for a very great amount, 
for the use and accommodation of parties, upon whose 
means I had the most entire confidence, and in their 
honour, if possible, a still more implicit reliance. Will 
it be credited that, before this draught reached maturity 
(a diss<dtttien of partnership having taken place be- 

* This ywf project has been reTifod, and is now earned on with 
•dTantage by a private company. It was, as / aboaya foresaw it 
would be, adopted by those on the spot 4mu of the necessities of their 
condition. 
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twoeA the drawers)) thtt tiie senior aad more lAoent 
INLftBer plitced this very bill in tlio Irands of the worthy 
member for Leanmister ; and himself, being an atio^ 
ney, commenced proceedings for its recorery, althou|^ 
the circnrastances weve detailed, and the undertaking <tf 
^le parties, this rery attorney being one, were known to 
that representatlTe of the people ; wad that this very per- 
son so placing the draught in the honourable member's 
hands, knew it was accepted on the faith of his means^ 
and that I held his and his parmer's jomt undertaking t 
Above all, will it be believed that this very man, whom 
I had thus assisted with my acceptsmce, was the at- 
torney in the action! I mention these circumstances 
neither in anger nor in pity. Me they have not in- 
jured, unless the anxiety of those days, and the anxi- 
ety they caused to one most dear to me, may in some 
.degree have impaired those buoyant and joyous hopes 
(common to ardent temperaments) before iheir appomt* 
ed time. On the contrary, by severing a connexion I 
was not in a condition to abandon of myself, I have 
been saved years of continued and hopeless anxiety, 
and have thus arrived at a position from whence I can 
look forward to the realization of the h<^ which has 
been to me an abiding source of comfort in all my 
strivings, the prospect of which has ever soothed and 
supported me-^a country life ; to end ray Hfe in Ae 
pursuits and amid the occupations of my childhood. 
That you, my dearest children, may be free from the* 
soiling influence of buying and selling, from the fright*- 
ful insincerity and heartlessness which they engender, 
that you may find a happy home away from scenes of 
self-seeking competition and the debasing motives 
which may yet be said to be natural in large communi- 
ties, is now almost the only wish I have ungratified. 
I have ever made, as much as possible, ** the chosen 
employments of the years in hope, the relaxations' of 
the time present; of the years devoted to present du- 
ties, and among them to the means of realizing that 
hope ; thus have I kept my inward trains of thought, 
my faculties, and my feelings, in a state of £tness, and. 
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*ta it were, eontempered to a4ifo of ease, and c^mUe 
o£ enjoying leisure,, because both aUie and disposed to 
employ it." Not hanng been able to lift my means to 
the extent of the wants sanctioned, almost iiecossitated« 
by conventional habits* I have sacceeded 'in redncmg 
my needs fo the measure of my condition. I have 
attained, though somewhat seared in the conflict, con- 
tent and mental repose, without having passed thfough 
or sought refuge in that most ekeerUss condition, resign 
muiatu I can yet say, 

** Homo «am ; a me aliernxm nihil humani pato." 

" So yna it when my life began, 
So is it nonr I am a man. 
So let it be when I grow old, 

Or let me die." 



I recollect well — as it were only yesterday — a little 
excursion I made into the wilder parts of the Peak with 
my worthy friend and schoolfellow, Mr. John Biomley 
of Derby. It was a very sultry day, when, having with 
some difficulty led our horses down the precipitous 
declivity, which from the summit of the shivering 
mountain leads into the beautiful Dale of E., or E-dale, 
we proceeded through that most interesting and most 
secluded spot on our return to Bakewell, and arrived, 
weary and heated, at the village (how beautifully named) 
of Hope. There, having refreshed and rested our* 
selves, we were preparing to continue our ride, when 
the appearance of a man, who, by an expression of 
meekness and benevolence, at once created an interest 
in my heart, detained me for some time. 

From this man of many 'sorrows, with whom I had 
long and fervid colloquy, I first learned that resignation 
was only acquiescence in that which was felt to be 
wrong, or unjust, or undeserved ; and was a very differ- 
ent, condition from content. While the impressions 
were yet vivid, or rather while they were yet fresh in 
my recollection, I wro!e to my revered friend, expres- 
sing more clearly than I can hope to convey to you 
BOW, my repugnance and utter dislike of resignation. 



Bettgttatioii to, or acqumoeiice in, that wfaiefa Is felt 
to be an evil, a mhttow, or a grievom injory, loss, or 
infliotioD, ie of very dovbtial wmut^ is at b€»t but suffer* 
ing superseded, not enjoynient si^ieniidueed ; while 
coAtent, whatever may be the condition of mind, bo^, 
or estate with which it coexists, leaves a man to hope, 
that high^i^ of human delights, while at the same time 
it secures him from its o|^site, fear. It seems that 
condition in which the energies, mental and physicaU 
ind their equipoise and equilibrium; where they all 
exist and act in harmony ; where the discords are neu* 
tralized, if not entirely withdrawn ; where the atmo* 
sphere is such that they can no longer make thrai* 
selves heard. 

«« For this the best preparative is a belief in philo* 
sophical necessity.** Read again and again this pas* 
sage, which I would more frequently impress upon 
your attention, did I not fear that the iteration might 
defeat the effect I seek to produce. 



LETTER XLI. 

April dOth, 1825. 
Mt dearest Friend, 

Having disburdened myself of the main loads of 
outward obligation at least that pressed upon me, my 
Essay for the R. S. L., and my Aids to Reflection, wi& 
other matters not so expressly my own, but having the 
same, if not greater, demands on such quantity of time 
as bodily pain and disqualification, with unpreeludiUe 
interruption, have enabled rae to make use of, I take 
the v0ty first moment of the furlough to tell you that I 
have been perplexed both by your silence and your 
absence. In fact, I had taken for granted yott were 
m Derbyshire till this afternoon, when I saw one who 
had met you yesterday. 

Now I cannot recollect any thing that can — I am 
sure, ought to hav^ given you offence, unless it were 
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my mm-peifOTmaiice of the request emmimiucafted to 
me by Mr. Jameson. • 

I was ever, in the sHJU of my refieeted anxieties, u e., 
anxieties feU by reflection from those of others, and my 
Umgle of tkmgs^Uhbe-done, solicitoos to see and talk 
with 3roiL Yon must not feel woimded if, loving joa. 
so truly as I do, and feeling more and more every 
week that nothing is worth living for but the conseioiis^ 
ness of ^living aright, I was nertHms if you will, with 
regard to the effect of this undertaking on the frame 
of your moral and intellectual being. In the meaii^ 
time, you never came near me, so that I might have 
been able to rectify my opinions, or rather to form 
them ; and I felt, and still feel, that I would gladly go 
into a garret and woik from morning lo late night, at 
any work I could get money by, and more than share 
my pittance with you and yours, than see you unhappy 
with twenty thousand at your command. 

Do not, my dearest friend! therefore let my per- 
plexities, derived in great measure from my unacquarat- 
ance with the facts, and to which my ever-woeful 
affection gave the origin, prevent you from treating, as 
you were wont to do, 

Your truly sincere 

S. T. COLERIDOX. 



"While I write, my attention is called to a work 
where this great and gentle being is called bigoted, 
uncharitable, and I know not what harsh terms are 
huddled and upheaped upon his honoured name. If I 
had no other object but to disabuse the minds of those 
who are likely to be influenced by this work, I should 
persevere ; regarding, though I may, an injustice done 
to another as the greatest misfortune that can befall the 
perpetrator. Well indeed has the departed said, that 
the world is a great labyrinth, in which all men take 
different ways, and abuse all who do not take the same 
way. Hence I hold it safe at all times to say / instead 
oft^. What do we really express ? Mfrofnnions. Why 
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ftot) then, eenple the opimon with the being who hold» 
or propounds it ? To what, then, does the opinion thos 
impersfmaUy expressed amount ? That he^ the writer 
of this leyiew, thinks wisely, or it may be otherwise. 
Is he not, faowevw^ dishonest in bringing to bear upon 
the character, the reputation, or the conduct of another 
man, not facts, not merely the weight of his own argu* 
ments or opinions, whatever may be their worth, but 
the ponderous we, or the more insidious and dishonest 
rr. Let us have the opinion of Henry Brougham, of 
Sydney Smith, of Francis Jeffery^ of any one man, 
young or old, and he will be careful in his affirmations. 
I am inclined to honour aad hope well of the attempts 
of Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Fox, and my kigh-jmrposed and 
honest friend John Bell^who have nobly set the ex- 
V ample of writing on subjects so important to all with- 
out the stamp, and have given their opinions, under 
their own names, in their own journals, and for every 
word of which they are thus morally and legally 
responsible. 

** I think the praise of Folly is the most pleasant 
book of Erasmus. 

*' The distich which he returned to Sir Thomas More 
in the place of the horse he had borrowed, is as good 
as was any steed in the stable of that most excellent 
Utopian. I cannot see how a good Catholic could re- 
fuse to receive it. He ought to be prepared to renounce 
his religion who shrinks from the necessary, inevitable, 
and legitimate consequences to which it must lead. 
Here it is : 

** * Quod mihi dizisti 
De corpore Christi 
Crede quod edas et edis, 
Sic tibi reschbo 
De tuo Palfrido 
Crede quod habeas et faab«t."* 




Garrick. 
^ The warmest admirers of lustiionic merit would 
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MOi wilGaghr be supposed to oreilook the difeience, 
both in kind sad degree, between sn excellence Uwt in 
its very nature is transient, or continning, only as an 
echo, in the memoiy of a single generation, while the 
naoie alone remains for posterity, and a power, endu- 
ring as the soul of man and commensurate with the hu- 
man language. 

But without dreading the imputation of a wish to 
balance weights so unequal, we may assert that if ever 
two great men might seem to have been made for each 
other, we have this correspondency presented to us in 
the instance of Garrick and Shakspeare. It will be 
sufficient for me to direct attention to one peculiarity, 
the common and ezchisiTe characteristic of both, — the 
union of the highest tragic and comic excellence in the 
same individual. This indeed supersedes the neces- 
sity of mentioning the particular merits which it im- 
plies and comprehends, while it is eminently and in 
the exactest sense of the word charaeteristie^ inasmuch 
as this transcendent power sprung from the same source 
in both, — from an insight into human nature at its foun- 
tain-head, which exists in those creations of genius 
alone in which the substance and essential forms are 
the gifts of iheditation and self-research, and the hidi- 
vidualizing accidents and the requisite drapery are 
supplied by observation and acquaintance with the 
world. We may then hope for a second Garrick, or of an 
approach to a Shakspeare, where we find a knowledge 
of man united to an equal knowledge of men, and both 
coexisting with the power of giving life and individu- 
ality to the producU of both. For i^uch a being pos- 
sesses the rudiments of every character in himself, and 
acquires the facidty of becoming, for the moment, what- 
ever character he may choose to refNresent. He com- 
bines in his own person at once the materials and the 
workman. The precious proofs of this rare excellence 
in our greatest dramatic poet are in the hands of all 
men. To exhibit the same excellence in our greatest 
actor, we can c<mceive no more lively or impressive 
way than by presenting him in the two extreme poles 



df his. creative and almoat Protean, genitia— -il& In* 
Richard the Third and his Abel Drugger*" 

" In the language of prophecy, the' £nt and promi* 
nent symptom of a good or evil will, or influencing 
tendency, is Imnight forward as the condition or occa- 
sion of all that fi^ows. The first link in the chain of 
effects is made the representative of the common cause 
of them all, or the good or evil state of the moral be- 
ing of the agents. So, for instance, a turbulent, male- 
content disposition in large classes of a country, with 
the assenion of Rights unqualified by, and without any 
refereilce to, duties, a vague lust for power, mistaken 
for* and counterfeiting the love of, liberty — 



(t 



* License they mesn when they cry LibertjTf 
For who iipre^thai must first be wise and good—* 



show themselves first in clubs, societies, political 
unions, &c, Slc. And this, as the first prominent 
symptom, foretels and becomes itself a powerful effi- 
ciei||g(ause of the disruption, disorganization, and an- 
archj" that follow. Most truly, therefore — ^indeed, what 
gtoat truth and principle of state wisdom can be men- 
tioned which is not to lie found in the oracle of the 
Hebrew prophets — most truly doth Isaiah proclaim — 
ch. viii., V. 9, — ' Associate yourselves, O ye people ! 
and ye shall be broken in pieces. Give ear, all ye 
of far countries ! Gird yourselves (t. e., form your- 
selves into clubs as with girdles), and ye shall be bro- 
ken in pieces.' " 

" It at once sooths and amuses roe to think — ^nay, 
to know, that the time will come when this little vol- 
ume of ray dev, and wellnigh oldest friend, dear 
Mary Lamb, will be not only enjoyed, but acknowl- 
edged as a rich jewel in the treasury of our perma^ 
nent English literature ; and I cannot help running over 
in my mind the long list of celebrated writers, aston- 
ishing geniuses ! novels, romances, poems, kistoiiea, 
and diense political eoonomy qiiai«oeS) which, ceinpand 
L 21 
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with Mrs. Leicester's School,, will be lemembeiBd as 
often and prized as highly as Wilkie's and Glover's 
Epics, and Lord Bolingb«oke*s Philosophies compared 
with Robinson Onsoe !" 



All my recollections of Sir James Mackintosh were 
mislaid, or, I fear, lost^ together with many letters of 
Charles Lamb and of Coleridge, on the occasion of a 
removal about six years ago. The only thing that I 
distinctly retain is a him mot which Coleridge coAsid- 
ered very felicitous. 

Speaking of Mr. Hume, who had recently distin- 
guished himself by something connected with finance 
-!— a loan for Greece, I think — as an extraordinary man, 
— " Yes," said Mackintosh, *' he is : {ie is an extraor- 
dinary man — ^an extra-ordinary ordinary man.*' 



\if 



LETTER XLIL ^ 

Saturday t May 2, 1825# 
Mt dear Friend, 
L am sure you did wt mean that the interest I feel 
in this undertaking was one which I was like^ to 
throw off, or one which there |¥as any chance of my 
not retaining; but I would fain have you not even 
speak or write below that line of friendship and mutual 
implicit reliance on which you and I stand. We. are 
in the world, and obliged to chafe and chaffer with it ; 
but we are not of the world, nor will we use its idioms 
or adopt its brogue. 

God bless you, and your afi^ctienate friend, 

S. T. Coleridge. 



Goldsmith makes one of his characters say of the 
Magaz'mes or Reviews of his day, ** They hate each 
other, but I like them all." I have - knows, «ith less 



or greater intimiKy, many nen of note liind great at<» 
tainments, who have hated or mietaken (if, indeed, theae 
are not convertible terms) each other, and yet 4 have 
found something not only to admire, but something to 
hve, in them all. You have seen the expression ap* 
plied to Cobbett, and you will see what is said of Ha»< 
litt, O^Connell^jmd Owen, in the subsequent portion of 
these reminiscences. Now first of the fijpst. 

With William Cobbett I once passed thre^ days ; 
ihiee days of the most delightful interest throughout^i 
He was, perhaps, at the zenith of his influence (it wae 
before he sunk into parliament), and in the meridian of 
his powers. It was in the five hard parishes, as he aU 
ways called them, in Hampshire, in the stronghold of 
the parsons — ib^e large sheep and arable farms. 

He then and there Jield a court of inquiry touching 
the misdeeds of the millionaires, the Barings; and 
truly, if what was there stated and confirmed, and cor* 
roborated to iteratifti by all who were likely to be cog- 
nizant of the factSi ulT worthy of any credit, most foul 
WRONG was done. to those who had been^previously only 
oppressed. Fear is always cruel ; jnd I cannot doubt 
that the Barings considered themselves justified in their 
shameful conduct to Mrs. Deacle, not to mention the 
case of Farmer Boyes, or Boyce, and the amicious ex- 
ecution, or, to speak honestly, the legal murder, pr 
mmrder under legal forms, of Henry Cook, for striking 
Bingham Baring. I mention this now, at a period of 
political calm, not to point indignation at misdeeds long 
since perpetrated, but to awake compunction in the 
breasts of rich men, who, themselves never exposed to 
want, cannot conceive or image to themselves the suf- 
ferings of the very poor. To them, the reply of t||p 
young lady, when told that the poor could not get bread, 
^ then why not eat piecrust 1" is natural ; how can it 
be otherwise t And yet from this class, who are ne- 
cessarily igiorant of all that it really imports man, in 
his social condition, lo know, are nearly all our legis- 
lators ; and not merely (hose who misrepresent coun- 
lieSf but the misrepresentatives ojf towns. Colonel 

La 
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Stbtliorp may sneer at Bidwer as aa anthor, and in bis 
return be contemned aa an unreasoning soldier ; l^it 
they are both of the nseless class. Manchester oduid 
not find among its active and int^igent population a 
second member, but must hare a rich man fiien Lon* 
don : while Lirerpool — aristoeradc and refined Liver» 
pool-^must hare a lord* The chosen^aonts of idle* 
ness and pi^pfltgacy have rejected the idle and the 
worthless, who are received and cherished in the hives 
of indnstry. Brighton, Bath, and Mary-le-boae are 
well %fid truly served by men who belong to the peO" 
pie ; while Manchester, Liverpool^ and Derby have 
chosen kMrds or lordlings, to attend to the interests* of 
cotton, calicoi and hosiery ! 

The first day ^ fine and sturdy yeopan* with his 
bold, and, it may be,* somewhat burly bbaring, feasted 
under an immense tent more than a thousand visiters, 
to- whom he gave food and drink in smsple quantities, a 
speech after dinner, and a dance iMhe evening. The 
i^hermg came far and near; the best proof, if any 
were needed, of the favourable impression he had 
made in his own i]^ighbotMliood. 

The following morning I was up about half past 
three, and was shortly after joined by this very notice- 
able man, with whom I walked across the fields in the 
direction of Mioheldever. It was delightful at thai 
hour of a fine summer's mcnming to see him quiet, 
calm, like the time. Nothing escaped him. Not a 
flower— especially a honeysnckle — which he <tid not 
figuratively sniff up if he could approach it ; not a 
feature of rural beauty which he did not notice, and 
explain in what lay its distinguishing excellence. 
AHiough living at that time constantiy in. the country, 
be seemed, in the freshness of his joy and enjo3nBient, 
like one who had *' been long in dismal cities pent." 
My pencil recollections of that day are few and seant. 

On the morning following, I jras one ^of a pmly 
which proceeded to the churchyard of Micheldever, 
and strewed the grave of Henry Cook with fiowers. 
Ill-fated youth! hadsc thm been struck even to the 
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esitii, ft small gratoiij would have been offeved to 
thee, and thou wouldst have been envied by thy poor 
cemrades for thy luck. In what, then^ consists thy 
erime T TTvlY,thau wertpoor. Had a fn-ince struck 
Bingham Baring, he mig^t have been made a baronet, 
as his father lu» since been made a baron, and the 
Mow woald have been esteemed fortunate, and have 
^been added to the escutcheon of a loan-jobber ; but to 
be struck by a ploughman or a carpenter, ikat is the 
difference. What matter whether it was in self-defence 
or in the resistance of wrcmg done ? Fear is ever cruel, • 
is only a|^^ed with blood 1 

Ii was touching and painful, an hour after, to find 
tiie mother of this ill-fated victim of the panic of prop- 
erty, so utteriy prostrated by the fear of offending the 
owner of Stratton, employed in removing the flower* 
from hef sou's grave, fearful lest tlie wrath of these 
paatfenvis should follow her and her husband even 
imtb the parish workhouse, in which they had taken 
refuge, and that this touching tribute to the dead 
should be remembered in vengeance against th)B unof- 
fending bereaved parents, driven by the death of their 
WA, in old age, to the wretched workhouse of Michel- 
dever. Again, on the arrival of Mr. Cobbett, were 
flowers strewed on the grave ; again and mere quickly 
were they removed by the in soul (affrighted parent. . 
I do not know when I have been more affected. 

To yon, my dear children, I wish to point out what* 
may else escape your attrition while young — that 
these oppressors, these soul-enslavers of the poor,, are 
either conscious of the enovmity of their conduct, or 
they afe not. If not conscious, if totally alienated 
from all sympathies with their kind, unless it be in 
their own especial class, what sympathies,, what 
sources of pleasure, and pure delight, are for ever 
^ closed to them ! 

These are fit and appropriate punishments for them* 
Pleasures withheld for punishments vouchsafed. 

If they are awakened to the consciousness of the 
Uood they have shed, the widows and ^e fatherless 

21* 
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dmt ewe thek bei6»v«d eondiiioii la Umat duak yott 
that vengeance — ample, thouf h uaaeen vengeaace— ^ 
haa not been taken! Obt never doubt but thiU» ia 
aome form or other, retribution for misdee4sy foir 
taking, or miatakiag* ^e power for the i^ght» wiQ 
aaauredly arrive to every man daring his lifo. 

Pleaaant waa it to see the atout yeoman, the e$umiff 
Mntleman (for aiich he waa in his bearing and gcviend 
demeanoar]^ go over the ground which he had viaited 
under other and (piieier aapecta. '^Here lived Mr* 
• • . and there Tom . • • ; &e j were very kind to my 
acma while at school with the parson al Mi|eheldever.'' 
And the recollection of kindness from those who had 
paaaed away " from this visible diurnal sphere,** caosedf 
hia eyes to glisten and his voice to soAen. The widow 
of the clergyman with whom his sons had been placed, 
hearing that he wto in Micheldever, sent meefe^eameai 
entreaties that he would not leave the village withoii^ 
visiting her. He refused, saying, ** it may ii^ore her: 
she reeeivee^ assistance, eonntenance, or support from 
Baring*" Again the good lady sent ; he weat^ abnaing 
her in worda^ springing, however, from, and aasoeiated 
with, the finest and purest feelings of our nature ; and 
after a colloquy oi some half hour, I rejoined him as 
he descended the stops of the widow's house^ hia face 
atreaming with tears — weeping like a child. 

Kind and cordial, frank, hearty, and generoua» with 
energies and powers of mind unequalled in hia day, it 
will indeed be a deep disgrace to the national chajM- 
ter, if those who have been benefited, delighted, and 
instructed by his multifarious writings, shall not evince- 
their sense of bis transcendent powers,, in the only 
mode now possible, by prompt contribi^ioa& to ^ 
statue ,about to be erected to his memory. 

I am grateful for the delightful days I have paaaed 
in communion with a mind whose matchless energy 
was softened and attempered by a kindness, which can 
only have its highest, value when allied to, at apringing 
out of, great powers. It was of this man, Uius gifted, 
that Hunt, after he had become a personal enemy».aaid» 
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iHien afl&«d what wis hi9 opinioii d CoU>ett*8 powen^ 
** I h«f e Men him engage the attenUim ai a eoBifmny 
for hours by his energy, variety, and the extent of his 
resources ; 1 have seen hioi the life and soul of every 
domestic or social circle, attracting and engaging the 
attention alike of all — ^from the child of three years to 
tfie old woman of eighty." I gratify myself by insert- 
ing the two following letters ; the first addressed tQ the' 
daughter of an old friend, on his return from a visdt of 
rec^afliOBk^ the secontl addressed to the failier upon t&e 
dMth of his exc^ebt wifei I yet hope that we shall 
be able- to pioil by a coUedion of Mr* Cobbett*B letters 
to piivate friends, though I moelir faar that the value^he 
attached^ to** lime deterred him from writing a^any 
familiar and friendly letters.* In this view, tl^refore, 
these lettew, as well as £rom their kunfaiess and deli- 
cate attentipii to those who had been heretofore his 
assistanti^, are of great interest. 

Narmemikf Farm^ Aug. Mth^ 1894* 
Dfiaii Miss .... 

Your father and mother return in pretty good health; 
and they have the great consolation td reflect that they 
ow^ tt^ir rectt^vy ta the air, which their just confi- 
dence in your prudence and diligence has enabled 
them to avail themselves of* 

I hi^e to thvak yon also^ which I do most sincerely, 
for ^at very great service which has been rendered 
me 'by' the great care of your father, at a time when I 
knew not- which way to tarn. This he ccAdd not have 
rendered me if he had not had you ta confide his busi* 
ness to. 

I hope that your mother will come here as often as 
she may find it necessary for her health, and I- hope 
your health will not suffer on account of your confine- 
n^fit* Year conduct has been so excellent, that I 

« Thk eeoDomy of time he also carried into conTersation. I recol- 
lect his obaerviog to the clever and pwtty girl who miniatered to him 
at Satton Scotney, " Time is taluable ; never throw away your woida. 
I Mver do." 
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abonld have deemed ^t a neglect of my doty liad I 
failed thus to express 017 sentiments regarding it. - 
I am your faithful friend. 

And most obedient servant, 

Wm. Cobbbtt. 

Normandy^ AprO^^tk^ 1835. 

mX» • • • • . 

Dear 45ni, > ** 

I am sure I need not tell you what grief 3imir mel- 
ancholy loss has occasionec^me. I do not believe tliat 
a better human being ever existed in the world. Nor 
is it much consolaA>n'%> know that jroa must have 
parted first or last. It mn a gr«Bt calami^, ^nd all I 
can sfty is^ that I most deeply lament it. * ' « 

Pray remember me to poor little Emma. I wish 
you could so manage as to come here for^ while to- 
withdraw your mind from the scene. ^ 

I beg you to be assured that I feel for this event 
more than I h^ve felt for-any misfomme of my own in 
my whole life, for I never yet had a death in my fam- 
ily. I am, • 

Most sincerely your friend, 

WiU OOBBSTR 



It is well to bear in mind that the last words of 
William Cobbett were for and coneemiag the country, 
and those who make the food to be. 

That even when his senses became dim, ho still 
muttered — ^^ I have ever been their* friend. They 
make all things to come : it is right they should have 
their full share first." 

That he never swerved ; that, contenrning impo^ore 
while living, he was consistent in his dead^ as in his 
life. 

Peace to the memory of a great, and, if words have 
any meaning, a good man. 

* The fiiend of the acricokaral daaset. 
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LETTER XLHI. 

m 

May lOth, 188& 

My DEARS6T FrIENP, 

\ have been reacting eame^ly and aetiTely on th# 
subject of a Metropolitan University, now in affitatioii; 
and could eonvenientfy comprise the results m three 
JLectures. 

On the Histories of Universities generally, the most 
interesting features in the Historf of the most-celebra^ 
ted Universities in Great Britain, Germany, FraAcev 
Ac, Reduction of all Universities d any name, with 
respect to their construction and constitution, to three 
•lasses. 2. The meaning of the term University, and 
the one true and only adequate scheme of a Univer* 
sity stated and unfolded from the Seed (t. e., the i4ea) 
to the fy 1 tree with all iu branches. 8. The advdnta^ 
ges, moral, intellectual, national, developed frpm rea« 
son and established by proofs of history ; and, lastly a 
plan (and sketch of the means) of approximating to the 
ideal, adapted and applied Jo this metropolis. (N. B* 
The plm in detail, salaries only not mentioned— *4he 
particular sums, I mean.) The .obstacles, the favoni^ 
able circumstances, ihepro and eon regardii^ the ques- 
tion of Collegiate Universities, &c. iic. That I could 
make these subjects not dnly highly interesting, but 
•ven ^itertaining, I have not the least •>dloubt But 
would the subject excite an interest of curiosity P 
Would the anticipation of what I nright say-attract an 
audience ^respectable smallclothes and petticoats 
sufficiently large to produce something more than, 
widi the same exertions of head and hand, I' might earn 
in my garret (to give the precise top^ography of my 
abode) here at Nemorosi, alias houses in the grove. 
For the expense of coach*hire, the bodily fatigue, and 
(to borrow a phrase from poor Charles Llo^) ^ Mf 
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kot kudiU of iniefiniu senstOums" that hustle 1117 in- 
ward man in the monster city and a Crown and Anchor 
room demand a +« and would an =, after all expenses 
paid, but raggecl economy, unless I were certain of 
efieeting more good in this than in a quieter way of 
industry. 

I wrol!6 to Mr. B. Montagu ^for his advice ; hot he 
felt no interest himself in the subject; and naturally, 
therefore, was doubtful of any number of others feeling 
iny. But -he promised to talk with his friend Mr. 
Irnng^ about it! On the other hand, I heaid from Mr. 
'Hughes and a Mr. Wilkes (a clever solicitor-sort of & 
nan who lives in Finsbury Square, has a great sway 
wkh the slangi ycleped the religious puUic, and, this I 
add as a whitewaskir, was a regular attendant on my 
lectures), that thi subject itself is stirringoiprthe mud- 
pool of the public mind in London with the vivacity of 
a bottom wind. If you can find time, I wish you would 
talk with Jameson about it, and obtain the opinion of 
as nany as are likely to think aright ; and let me know 
yoav own qpin\on and anticipation above all, and at all 
events, and as soon as possible. We dine on Friday 
yntti Mr. Chance. I wish you were with us, for I am 
sure he would be glad to jee you. Need I say that 
my thoughts, wishes, and prayers follow you in all 
your doings and strivings, for I am ev^more, my dear* 
^st friend,. _ . 

Yours, with a friend^and a father's 

affection and solicitude, 

S.^. COLKRXDOE. 

My kindest remembrttnces to Mrs. « • .,' with kisses 
for little Tituiia Puckinella. 

Years have passed ^ince I heard the nightingales 
sing as they did this evening in Mr. Robart's garden 
grounds ; so many, and in such full song, particularly 
that giddy, voluminous whirl of notes which you never 
hear but when the birds feel the temperature of the air 
voluptuous. 

P. S. — ^If I undertook these Lectures^ I should com- 
pose the thresi and write them out with as much care 
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told polish as if for the press, though! should proba|>ly 
make no use of the MS. in speaking, or at all atteixi^ 
to recollect it. It would, relatively to my wvd tfoce 
addresses, be only a way of premeditating the eubject. 



It has been charged against the writer of this letter, 
that he had latterly secluded himself from the world, and 
had confined his communications chiefly to inferiot and 
subordinate minds. I wish to believe that I have mis-* 
taken this writer ; I would fain persuade myself that 
he must be a very young man ; one who, having no' 
settled or satisfactory opinions, neither knowledge , «»• 
perience, or judgment, seeks in ah eternal gabble of 
words, disconnected from thoughts, to impose a|K>ii 
Lis readers. If, however, he should prove to be a 
man to whom age has brought evil alone, one who* Uk 
restlessness, which is more than disease, adds treadk* 
ery of the blackest nature and in all its forms, I would 
remind him of the communications which he made t# 
thcman he now slanders, at the time when the neces-. 
sities of our gracious and religious king rendered inn ' 
cessary the resumption of the hundred guineas, granted 
from what is called the Privy Purse to the Fellows^ 
^e Society of Literature. 

To you, my d^r children, it will be important Uf 
know that my dear friend, with impaired heidtk-fipd in 
old age, found it a more fit vocation to instnict others 
in that knowledge he had with so great labour and re-* 
search amassed, than any longer to wastp 4ime (t^ him 
most precious) in vain dispptes and idle caH6(|iiies« 
He comprehended not only the vierar or the objectton, 
taken^^ tiis clever and restless^ miniij^ with which he 
occasionally came in contact, bi;^ tkie opposits and con- 
trary views or objections, and had'estamished for him«^ 
self a harmony and co-unity, which it was latterly the, 
« ^ole business of his life to convey to others^— to those 
who sought his instructions and the results of his loag 
ex]()erien€e« great knowledgs, and inasi wonderful ge- 
nius. 
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I win frankly own that I diaraad^ 1117 firf ead &cm 
inaling his powers upon ungenial subjects and unge* 
nial mindsy and am, therefore, open to the charge of 
having 4n some measore withdrawn him from an arena 
to w^ch his health, genius, and modes of thinking 
were alike unsuited. To convey to you an adequate 
ijifividudl notion or image of the friend you have lost 
IS with me quite hopeless ; the next thing tq^is is to 

S resent to you as many individual pictures or views of 
is nund as are within my power. To begin .with the 
Aral — ^here is the estimate formed by one of my earli- 
est friends ; hear what was said of him by T. N. T., 
now Sergeant Talfourd^ who, more than any man I 
Know, himself a poet of the highest order, is best fit* 
ted to appreciate the poets of our time. ^ 

^* Not less marvellously gifted, though in a far differ* 
ent manner, is Coleridge, who by a strange error Has 
lisuaUy been regarded of the same school. Instead, 
]jj^^ Wordsworth, of seeking the sources of sublimity 
and beauty in the simplest elements of humanity^ he 
ranges through all history and science, investigating 
all that has really existed, and all that has had founda- 
tion only in the strangest and wildelst minds, combi* 
ninff, condensing, developing, ancl multiplying the rich 
pioducts of his research with marvellous facility and ' 
skill; i»ow pondering fondly over'some piece of ex- 
quisite loveliness brought from an unknown recess, now- 
tracing out the hidden germe of the eldest and mosthar- 
baric tJieotiAs, and now calling fantastic spirits from the 
vasty deep, wheae they have slept since the dawn of 
reason. The term 'myriad-minded,' which he has 
happily applied to Shakspeare, is truly dejicriptive of 
himself. He isi no( one, but legion ; * rich witfc the 
spoils of time,^ richer in his own glorious imagination 
and isportive fantasy. There is nothing more wonder- 
ful than the facile majestv of his images, or rather o{ 
his worlds of imagery, which, whether in his poetrvor 
his prose^ start up before us, self-raised and all p«^ect, 
like the palace of Aladdin* He ascends to the subli* 
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mest truths by a wmding track of sparkling gloiy, 
which caa only be described in his own language : — 

"* The spirit's ladder, 
That firom this gross and Tisible world of dust. 
Even to the starry world, with thoasand rounds 
Builds itself up ; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and aown on heavenly ministries^ 
The circles in the circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever narrowing orbit.* 

" In various beauty of versification he has never 
been exceeded. Shakspeare, doubtless^ in linked 
sweetness and exquisite continuity, and Milton in pure 
majesty and classic grace — ^but this in one species of 
verse only ; and taking all his trials of various metres, 
Ihe swelling harmony of his blank verse, the sweet 
breathing of his gentle odes, and the sibyl-like flutter 
with the murmuring charm of his wizard spells, we 
doubt if even these great masters have so fully devel- 
oped the music of the English tongue. He has yet 
completed no adequate memorials of his genius, yet it 
is most unjust to assert that he has done little or 
nothing. 

'' To refute this assertion, there are his Wallen^ 
stein ; his love-poems, of intensest beauty ; his Aricient 
Mariner^ with its touches of profoundest tenderness 
amid the wildest and most bewildering terrors; his 
holy and sweet tale of Christahel^ with its rich en- 
chantments and richer humanities ; the depths, the 
sublimities, and the pensive sweetness of his Trage" 
dy; the heart-dilating sentiments scattered through his 
* Friend ;' and the stately imagery which breaks upon 
us at every turn of the golden, paths of his metaphysical 
lab3rrinths. And if he has a power within him might- 
ier than that which even these glorious creations indi- 
cate, shall he be censured because he has deviated 
from the ordinary course of the age in its development, 
and, instead of committing his imaginative wisdom to 
the press, has delivered it from his living lips ? He 
has gone about in the true spirit of an old Greek bard, 
with a noble carelessness of self, giving fit utterance to 
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the divine spirit within him. Who that has ever heard 
can forget him ? his mild benignity, the nnbomided Ya* 
riety of his knowledge, the fast succeeding products of 
his imagination, the childlike simplicity with which 
he rises from the driest and commonest theme into the 
wildest magnificence of thought, pouring on the soul a 
stream of beauty and of wisdom to mellow and enrich 
it for ever ? The seeds of poetiy, the materials for 
thinking, which he has thus scattered, will not perish. 
The records of his fame are not in books only, but on 
the fleshly tablets of young hearts, who will not suffer 
it to die even in the general ear, however base and un- 
feeling criticism may deride their gratitude." 

Quoted the passage from Southey, in which he de- 
clares the Church to be in danger from the united at- 
tacks of infidels, papists, and dissenters. Expressed 
his surprise at Southey's extreme want of judgment. 
'* Any establishment which could fuse into a common 
opposition, into an opposition on common grounds, such 
heterogeneous and conflicting-materials, would deserve, 
ought to be destroyed. I tUmost wish that Southey 
had been one of the audience. Jit though few, who at- 
tended my Lectures on Philosophy ; though I fear that, 
in his present state of mind, he would have perverted 
rather than have profited by them." 

The prospectus of these lectures is so full of inter- 
est, and so well worthy of attention, that I subjoin it ; 
trusting that the lectures themselves will soon be ftnr- 
nished by or under the auspices of Mr. Oreen, the 
most constant and the most assiduous of his disciples. 

That gentleman will, I earnestly hope — and doubt 
not — see, feel f the necessity of giving the whole of his 
great master's views, opinions, and anticipations ; not 
diose alone in which he more entirely sympathizes, or 
those which may have more ready acceptance at the 
present time. He will not shrink from the great, the 
sacred duty he has voluntarily undertaken, from any 
regards of prudence, still less from that most hopeless 
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form of fastidiousness^ the wish to conciliate those who 
are n^ver to be conciliated, inferior minds smarting un- 
der a sense of inferiority, and the imputation which they 
are conscious isjust^ that but for him they never could 
haye been ; that distorted, dwarfed, changed, as are all 
his views and opinions, by passing athwart minds with 
which they could not assimilate, they are yet almost 
the only things which give such minas a sUUus in lit- 
erature. 



LETTER XLIV. 

Nov. 26^A, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 
I take the liberty of addressing a Prospectus to you. 
Should it be in your power to recommend either course 
among your friends, you will (I need not add) oblige 
your sincere, &c. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

^* Prospectus of a Course of Lectures^ Historical and 
Biographical^ on the Rise and Progress^ the Changes 
and Fortunes of Philosophy, from Tholes and Pytha* 
goras to the Present Times ; the Lives and Succes* 
sion of the distinguished Teachers in each Sect ; the 
connexion of Philosophy with General Civilization ; 
and^ more especially, its relations to the History of 
Christianity, and to the Opinions, Language^ and 
Manners of Christendom^ at different Eras, and in 
different Nations, 

'' Bt S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

** Logical subtleties and metaphysical trams of argu- 
ment form neither part nor object of the present plan, 
which supposes no other qualification in the auditors 
of either sex than a due interest in questipns of deep* 
est concern to all, and which eveiy rational creature 
who has arrived at the age of reflection must be pre* 
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sumed, at some period or other, to ha^e put to his own 
thoughts : — ^What, and for what, am I made ? What am 
I, and what might I to make of myself? and in what 
relations do I stand to the world and to my fellow- 
men ? Flattering myself with a continuance of the 
kind and respectjful attention with which my former 
courses have been honoured, X have so little apprehen- 
sion of not being intelligible throughout, that were it in 
my power to select my auditors, the majority would, 
perhaps, consist of persons whose acquaintance with 
the history of philosophy would conunence with their 
attendance on the course of lectures here announced. 
liVhen, indeed, I contemplate the many and close con- 
nexions of the subject with the most interesting peri- 
ods of history ; the instances and illustrations which it 
demands and will receive from biography, from individ- 
uals of the most elevated genius, or of the most sin- 
gular character ; I cannot hesitate to apply to it as a 
whole what has been already said of an important part 
(I allude to ecclesiastical history) — that for every re- 
flecting mind it has a livelier as well as deeper inter- 
est than that of fable or romance. 

^ Nor can these lectures be justly deemed superflu- 
ous even as a literary work. We have, indeed, a his- 
tory of philosophy, or rather a folio volume so called, 
by Stanley, and Enfield's abridgment of the massive 
and voluminous Bbucker. But what are they ? Little 
more, in fact, than collections of sentences and ex- 
tracts, formed into separate groups under the several 
names, and taken (at first or second hand)- from the 
several writings of individual philosophers, with no 
principle oi arrangement, with no method, and therefore 
without unity, and without progress or completion. 
Hard to be understood as detached passages, and im- 
possible to be understood as a whole, they leave at 
last on the mind of the most sedulous student but a 
dizzy recollection of jarring opinions and wild fancies. 
Whatever value these works may have as books of 
reference, so far from superseding, they might seem 
rather to require, a work like the present, in which the 
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accidental influences of particular periods and individ- 
ual genius are by no means overlooked, but which yet 
does in the main consider philosophy historically, as 
an essential part of the history of man, and as if it were 
the striving of a single mind, under very different cir- 
cumstances indeed, and at different periods of its own 
growth and development; but so that each change and 
every new direction should have its cause and its ex- 
planation in the errors, insufficiency, or prematurity of 
the preceding, while all, by reference to a common ob- 
ject, is reduced to harmony of impression and total re- 
sult. Now this object, which is one and the same in 
all the forms of philosophy, and which alone consti- 
tutes a work philosophic^ is — ^the origin and primary 
laws (or efficient causes) either of the world, man in- 
cludea (which is naturcU philosophy)— or of human na- 
ture exclusively, and as far only as it is human (which 
is tnaral philosophy). If to these we subjoin, as a third 

Sroblem, the question concerning the sufficiency of the 
uman reason to the solution of both or either of the 
two former, we shall have a full conception of the 
sense in which the term philosophy is used in this 
prospectus, and the lectures corresponding to it. 

'* The main divisions will be — 1. From Thdes and 
Pythagoras to the appearance of the Sophists. 2. And 
of Socrates. The character and effect of Socrates* 
life and doctrines, illustrated in the instances of Xeno- 
phon, as his most faithful representative, and of Antis- 
thenes, or the C3mic sect, as the one partial view of 
his philosophy, and of Aristippus, or the Cyrenaic sect, 
as the other and opposite extreme. 3. Plato and Pla- 
tcmism. 4. Aristotle and the Peripatetic school. 0. Ze- 
no and Stoicism, Epicurus and Epicureans, with the 
effects of these in the Roman republic and empire. 
6. The rise of the Eclectic or Alexandrine Philosophy, 
the attempt to set up a pseudo-Platonic Polytheism 
against Christianity, the degradation of Philosophy 
itself into mysticism and magic, and its final disappear- 
ance, as Philosophy, under Justinian. 7. The resump- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy in the thirteenth 

22* 
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centniy, and the successive reappearance of the dif* 
ferent sects from the restoration of literature to our 
own times.*' 



LETTER XLV. 

Mt dearest Friend, 
The person to whom I alluded in my last is a 
Mr. T • • • •, wlio, within the last two or three years, 
has held a situation in the Colonial Office, but what I 
do not know. From his age and comparatively recent 
initiation into the office, it is probably not a very infiu- 
ensive one ; and, on the other hand, from the rank and 
character of his friends he has occasionally brought 
up with him to our Thursday evening e(mv^-, or, to 
mint a more appropriate term, on«-versazione, it must 
be a respectable one. Mr, T ... is 8outhey*s friend^ 
and more than a literary acquaintance to me^ only in 
consequence of my having had some friendly inter- 
course with his uncle during my abode in the north. 
Of him personally I know little more than that he is a 
remarkably handsome, fashionable-looking young man, 
a little too deep or hollow-mouthed and important in his 
enunciation, Imt clever and well read ; and I have no 
reason to doubt that he would receive any one whom I 
had introduced to hin^ as a friend of mine, in whose 
welfare I felt anxious interest, with kindness, and a 
disposition to f<^rward his object should it be in his 
power. 

But again, my dearest friend, you must allow me to 
> express my re^tthat I am acting in the dark, without 
any conviction on my mind that your present proceed- 
ing is not the result of wearied and still agitated spirits, 
an impetus of despondency, that fever which accom- 
panies exhaustion. I can too well sympathize with 
you ; and bitterly do I feel the mduckiness of my being 
in such a deplorable state of health just at the time 
when for your sake I should be most desirous to hare 
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the use of all my faculties. May God bless you, and 
youi* little-able but most sincere friend, 

S. T. COLERUMJE. 

This was written just after the utter, and» as then it 
seemed, the hopeless ruin of my prospects. JVeed I 
say, in that hour of great perplexity, what unspeakable 
solace and support I found in the sympathy and untire* 
able kindness of" my revered friend, and in his frank, 
honest, and every way most excellent housemate, Mr. 
Gillman. Charies Lamb, Charles and Mary Lamb, 
^* union in partition,*' were never wanting in the hour 
of need: and I have a clear recollection of Miss 
Lamb's addressing me in a tone acting at once as a 
solace and support, and after as a stimulus, to which 
I owe more, perhaps, than to the more extended argU' 
ments of all others. Believe me, my dear son, that in 
the hour of extreme affliction, of extreme misfortune, 
there is no solace like the sympathy of an affectionate 
and gentle woman. Then their sympathy becomes to 
us strength, it blends with our own sense of sorrow, 
and we feeU rather than are convinced by any process 
of reason, that it is good. These reminiscences be- 
come painful when I think that you cannot now, as I 
had fondly hoped, pay back in kind attention and min- 
istrations part of the vast debt I owe. 

" Hatred of superiority is not, alas ! confined to the 
ignorant. The best informed are most subject to 
jealousy, and to unfair representations of new views 
apd doctrines." 



'^ Quoted his short sketch of Burke from the Bio« 
graphia Literaria. Burke possessed and had sedu- 
lously sharpened that eye which sees all things, 
actions, and events, in relation to the laws which 
determine their existence and circumscribe their pos- 
sibility. He referred habitually to principles : he was 
a scientific statesman, and therefore a Seer. For 
every prhiciple contains in itself the germes of aproph- 
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ecy; and, as the prophetic power is the essentid 
privilege of science, so the Aiifiiment of its oracles 
supphes the outward, and (to men in general) the only 
test, of its claim to the title. There is not one word 
I would add or withdraw from this, scarcely one which 
I would substitute. I can read Burke, and apply every- 
thing not merely temporary to the present most fearful 
condition of our country. I cannot conceive a time or 
a state of things in which the writings of Borke will 
not have the highest value.'' 

*' Observe the fine humanity of Shakspeare in that 
his sneerers are all worthless villains. Too cunning to 
attach value to self-praise, and unable to obtain approval 
from those whom they are compelled to respect, they 
propitiate their own self-lave by disparaging and lower- 
ing others." 

'^ Of all the men I ever knew, Wordsworth has the 
least femineir^ in his mind. He is all man. He is a 
man of whom it might have been said, — * It is good 
for him to be alone.'" 



" I have shown, in the Biographia Biteraria, the great 
evil of too entire domestication. My after-experience 
would confirm, nay, even extend this. I incUne to 
think that, unless the husband is abroad the whole day, 
and therefore .only a partaker of his wife's social par- 
ties, that in the choice of their associates they should 
be independent. To exclude all that a woman or a 
man might wish to exclude from his or her helpmate's 
society, might leave the rest of little value, and lead to 
mutual discomfort. The Turkish method is good: 
they have no difference of opinion in that fine country; 
but, as our own habits and customs are different, we 
should seek to make arrangements in harmony with 
them ; and this, I think, may be accomplished. Why 
insist upon a married pair — ^paired, not matched — 
agreeing in the choice of their visiters. The less the 
independence of married people, especially that of 
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man, is trenched upon, the better chance of happiness 
for both. Are there any men to whom the wife has a 
dislike ? why should she be annoyed with their pres- 
ence ? Are there women among his wife's acquaint- 
ance who to him are ungenial ? why force them upon 
the husband's distaste or dislike ? I have known per- 
manent aversions, and, what is the same thing, perma- 
nent alienations, proceed from this cause, all which 
might have been avoided by each of the parties simply 
agreeing to see their own friends without tlie presence 
or intervention of the other. In the one case the range 
of the more kindly sympathies may appear to be cir- 
cumscribed, in the other, dislike is quickly ripened into 
aversion." 



1832. 



*'I fear that the revolutionary spirit which was 
rebuked by Burke, and derided by Canning, though 
driven from high places, is not the less active- among 
the people. This was my opinion in 1817; and it is 
still more so now, when the resumption of cash pay- 
ments has revolutionized our mone.tary system, and 
with it has caused the most fearful devastation in the 
fortunes aiid general condition of the agriculturists — 
both labourers and proprietors. If what is charged 
against Goody Peel, or Peel the Candid, be true, the 
epithet * genteelly vulgar' is a term of approval to what 
I should be inclined to apply to him. To improve his 
fortune or his prospects by fair means is not denied to 
Mr. Peel ; but to recommend a measure of very doubt- 
ful, nay, dangerous policy, merely because it would 
double his own wealth, when earnestly exhorted by his 
father against its fearful consequences, is what I dare 
not believe of Peel (and of him you know I think very 
meanly), even though charged with it openly, and to 
my knowledge never denied. The miserable policy 
of men like Peel will have its reaction during this 
generation ; for them, the problem will be solved, that 
half is greater tlian the whole ; certainly better for 
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them. The danger does noi appear now, nay, at the 
hour of its arrival, I do not thmk it will appear^ to be 
from within (and I incline to believe that its manifesta- 
tion must be from without) ; but who can doubt that, 
if all were right at home, We, this People of -England, 
could have any thing really to fear from abroad ? 

^*It is quite folly to think that any book or class of 
books can be any longer of general interest. Even 
newspapers, the only pt^rs of general interest as a 
dass, are daily being subdivided. The result of great 
and constant subdivision is a daily incre^ing antago- 
nism-^or general indifi^ence of the whole to the sub- 
ject of each. It may be yon are right in thinking^, or 
rather in hoping, that the greater equalisation, not in 
wealth) for that is the reverse, but in intelligence and 
the external appearance of all classes, and the grow- 
ing power and ultimate supremacy of the middle class- 
es, will cause greater mental activity, which must 
result in a daily increasing, and ultimately in imiversal 
benevolence. I have entertained views pot dissimilar, 
as you well know, and they are now held, in some 
ferm or other, by all good men ; but I doubt whether 
any good can come from the use of evil or antagonist 
means. Benevolence and kindly feelings towards all 
that has life must precede intelligence and mental ac- 
tivity, in those at least who are to effect any great 
changes in our social condition. Owen of Lanark 
fulfils this coikiition, as all his life has been devoted to 
extend and improve the happiness of those under his 
control or within his influence. He has also the most 
indomitable perseverance, and has attested, by a life 
devoted to the most disinterested objects, the purity 
and singleness of his purpose. With these qualities, 
what might not such a man have effected, had he not 
wilfully stumbled over religion, which was not at all in 
his Way, and thus impaired greatly his power of doing 
good. 

" I recollect writing a very long letter to Mr. Owen, 
and conjuring him, with tears in my eyes, to avoid this 
rock; this vexed question of fate and free-will; of 
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which less seems to be known by those who argae 
upon it, than of any other subject of difference. 

" * The priesthood grossly cheat us with free-will ; 

wm to do what, but what Heaven first decreed t 
Our actions then are neither ffood nor ill. 

Since from eternal causes they proceed : 
Our passions, fear and anger, love and hate. 
Mere senseless engines that are moved by hte ; 
Like ships on stormy seas without a guide, 
Toss'd by the winds, anddriven by the tide.' 

" These lines of Dryden seem to me to express the 
doctrine and its results better than any other I recol- 
lect. It is true the illustrations are now varied, but 
nothing has been added to the argument, either in force 
or variety." 

With reference to the early project of Coleridge« 

Southey, and others, to form a community on the banks 

of the Susquehannah, a project, or rather a principle, 

the practical application of which seems now in some 

form or other likely to be tried, I gratify myself, and, I 

doubt not, shall interest others, by the following brief 

notice from the Friend : — 

" * Truth I pursued, as fancy led the way, 
And wiser men than I went worse astray.* 

** From my earliest manhood I perceived that if the 
people at large were neither ignorant nor immoral, 
there could be no motive for a sudden and violent 
change of government ; and if they were, there could 

be no hope but of a change for the worse. 

• • • • 

"My feelings, however, and imagination did not 
remain unkindled in this general conflagration (the 
French revolution) ; and I confess I should be more 
inclined to be ashamed than proud of myself if they 
had. I was a sharer in the general vortex, though 
my little world described the path of its revolution in 
an orbit of its own. What I dared not expect from 
constitutions of government and whole nations, I hoped 
from religion and a small company of chosen individu- 
als, and formed a plan, as harmless as it was extrava- 
gant, of trying the experiment of human perfectibility 
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on the banks of the Susquehannah ; where our little 
society, in its second generation, was to have com- 
bined Uie innocence of the patriarchal age with the 
knowledge and genuine refinements of European cul- 
ture ; and where I dreamed that in the sober evening 
of my life I should behold the cottages of independ- 
ence in the undivided dale of industry. 

" * And oft, soothed sadly by some dirgefiil wind, 
Muse on the sore ills I had left bemnd.' 

** Strange fancies ! and as vain as strange ! Yet to 
the intense interest and impassioned zeal which called 
forth and strengthened every faculty of my intellect 
for the organization and defence Of this scheme, I owe 
much of whatever I at present possess — ^my clearest 
insight into the nature of individual man, and my most 
comprehensive views of his social relations, of the 
true uses of trade and commerce, and how far the wealth 
and power of nations promote or impede their welfare 
and mherent strength." 

I have now done. I have placed before you memo- 
rials of one of the greatest and best men of this age ; 
in great and varied attainments, in the power of placing 
scattered truths in harmonious combination, and of 
illustrating them out of the stores of a vast intellect, 
by far the most wonderful man of his time. 

In these letters you are admitted, as it were, into 
the inner shrine ; you hear him commune with his 
own soul. I indulge the hope that these volumes may 
not be without their response from the minds of those 
who yet in early youth seek earnestly, nay^ anxiously, 
for truth ; that truth the test of which is consistency — 
the harmony of the whole with the parts, and of each 
part with the whole. The human face divine is blurred 
and transfigured by being made the impress of the 
mean and the selfish ; not unfrequently the most in- 
tensely selfish, when falsely held to be most benefi- 
cent or benevolent. 

Read the faces of all you meet in your next half 
hour's walk. How many are there, the expression of 
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which satisfies you that they are happy, or possess the 
conditions of wellbeing? And why is this? Is it not 
chiefly from the minds of all men having been trained to 
be unjust, to seek to become possessed or the labour of 
others without giving an equivalent, and being made to 
consider the greater or less extent to which each can 
carry this practice, as the test of their respective talent. 
It is this mental robbery, this desire to possess without 
deserving, of wishing the end and overleaping the means, 
which is now soon to find its retribution. Look at 
those beautiful women : beautiful, though, as you plainly 
see, restless and disquieted. And why restless or dis- 
qideted ? Have they not food, shelter, and clothing ? 
Yes, these they possess in abundance and variety ; in 
an abundance and variety far beyond the reasonable (I 
had almost said the unreasonable) needs of human be- 
ings. But they are disquieted because, slaves as they 
are to the external, the adventitious, and the unneces- 
sary, they require yet more of that of which they have 
already too much, just in the sense that the too much 
of drink or of food to-day, leads to the too much of to- 
morrow. What would be said of a society or a peo- 
ple of whom it was believed — ^known, that those were 
held in highest honour who exacted and destroyed the 
greatest amount of labour ? And yet is not this our 
case ? Would not a man at the present time, who pur- 
chased a suit of clothes every day, which he destroyed 
at night, be held as a sort of divinity by those who up- 
hold the present application, or misapplication, of la- 
bour ? And yet this very people, or rather their self- 
constituted instructers, who hold, the greater the de- 
struction the greater the benefit; shrink from the more 
rational proposition of Lord Castlereagh, of employing 
the *' surplus population ! in digging holes one day and 
filling them up the next," as an absurdity. The true 
principle — at least, that which appears to me such — is 
founded in eternal justice, as far as thode words have 
any definite meaning: it is, that no man shall receive 
more than he gives ; that no man shall have rights (the 
very term being its best confutation) which do not be- 

99 
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long to all ; such rights invariably becoming wrongs 
alike to those for whose advantage they are exercised, 
and those at whose expense they are .purchased. 

And now, my dear children, once more farewell! 
The life of exercise which I will not yet, nor perhaps 
again, call labour, to which I destine you, will, I hope, 
whatever else of good may result, leave you less of 
inclination, and your future less of necessity, for spec- 
ulaiions, which have been, for me, as necessary as they 
are distasteful. You shall have your own independ- 
ence, and by so much your wellbeing (and how great 
a part independence constitutes, you cannot yet know), 
in your own power. Health, springing from, and 
leading to, exercise and cheerfulness ; an utter disre- 
gard and dislike of the petty externals which are, from 
custom and the association of weak minds, held in 
disproportionate regard, it shall be the endeavour of 
my future life to secure for you. Believe me, my 
dearest children, that the highest wisdom is to be found 
in simplicity, whether of thought or action, and that all 
those whom you see slaves to the external and the 
unessential, are necessarily unhappy. This comes of 
concealment or suppression. 

I do not think it would be possible for men to be self- 
ish, if truth, literal and verbal truth, were the rule in- 
stead of the exception. If men and women were ac- 
customed to " sun" their minds, to speak openly their 
wishes and aspirations, instead of brooding over them 
until they become parts not merely of the habits, but 
of the mind itself, we should have little vice and less 
misery. It is this tendency of an artificial and com- 
plicated society to beeome more and more insincere, 
which gives me to hope less for the future state' and 
prospects of society than I should otherwise do ; though 
I have faith, not alone in the absolute progression, as 
a fact apart from the human or conventional better or 
worse, but in the universal law of recoil and reaction. 

THE END* 
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